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__ AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST 


BY THE EDITOR 


HE fifty-fifth convention of the American Federation of Labor 
was a demonstration of the power and reasonableness that have 
made it a constructive force in American life. This, the largest 
convention of the Federation, was in session close to the heart of the 
business stronghold of the United States and adjoining an industrial 
and commercial clearing center. No convention has considered more 
serious problems or more earnestly turned itself to 
The Spirit of | the problem of formulating a program for future 
Progress work. Like any organization with a record of years 
of achievement the Federation has developed ac- 
cepted procedures and instrumentalities worked out in experience 
with practical problems. The problems of Labor today are problems 
concerned with the new ethical and industrial standards which our 
Nation is formulating as guides to men and women in their collective 
undertakings and in our common life. We have a new vision of man’s 
responsibility to his fellow men. We see that rights must be accom- 
panied by duties and responsibilities. Where there is benefit there 
must be just return. 

In its 55th Convention the American Federation of Labor was 
conscious of the changing frame work of the times in which we live 
and made its decisions in the light of change and past experience. 
There were differences of opinion as there was difference in expe- 
rience. After full and open discussion of these differences, decisions 
were reached binding upon the whole movement. The convention 
recognized changes but did not therefore throw overboard lessons 
of previous experience or instrumentalities that had been effective for 
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problems that still exist. On the contrary, it said we have the practi- 
cal problem of organizing wage-earners into effective trade unions 
so that they may develop collective bargaining with their employers; 
specific and limited direction to follow any one procedure would be an 
ill-advised course; rather let us use our existing machinery and at- 
tack the problem of organization, working out decisions as we go 
along in the light of common experience. The discussions of the 
convention illumine the difficulties under which unions have operated 
and will serve as guides to working agreements which will develop 
in conferences by which our work will be carried on during the coming 
year. The debates on contested policies served to make available 
records of union developments and experience that are essential to 
the formulation of sound policy and will be helpful to new members 
only recently acquiring the rights and responsibilities for union 
activity. 

The Convention disclosed strong undercurrent and deep feel- 
ing on the issues that developed out of this era of change and 
basic readjustments following the collapse of existing institutions and 
procedures. As was to be expected, delegates expressed strong feel- 
ing and urged proposals with vigor. When early in the convention 
a way of adjustment was found for the controversy in the Building 
Trades Department, which threatened the whole labor movement, 
relief revived the faith and courage of the convention and the whole 
labor movement. All matters at issue are to be referred to a rep- 
resentative committee—three from each group, with an impartial 
chairman to decide matters when the six cannot reach an agreement. 
The will to find and accept a solution of this controversy reflects a 
characteristic of the American labor movement that gives it irre- 
sistible power. 

Out of the challenge of differing opinions and diverse 
Program _ interpretation of experience there emerged from the Con- 

vention a definite program for the next twelve months. 
Our major objective is to extend organization and promote collective 
bargaining so that wage-earners may have recognized status in indus- 
try. We shall accomplish this by voluntary agreements and under the 
protection of Federal law which guarantees wage-earners protection 
in the exercise of their right to union membership and collective bar- 
gaining. As to the problem of industrial control the Convention reaf- 
firmed its approval of the principles of the National Recovery Act 
with adequate labor participation in code making, administration and 
modification. We believe that industries must conform to regula- 
tions that lift competition from the level of labor costs differentials. 

The outlines of a national program for social security were 
enacted during the recent session of Congress. Ahead of us lies the 
task of old age and unemployment insurance laws conforming to the 
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standards required for allocation of grants and cooperation under 
the Federal law. Health insurance and incomes for industrial dis- 
eases under compensation laws are newer fields which we must explore 
preparatory to working out practical measures. 

With the enactment of these laws begins a new phase of Labor’s 
responsibility—that of following the administration of the laws and 
through critical analysis developing recommendations for improved 
administrative methods as well as improvements in the law itself. 
Experience has demonstrated that while the enactment of legislative 
principles is important, their interpretation and administration are 
equally so. Labor’s point of view and experience are equally needed 
in drafting laws and in their administration. This was the principle 
at issue in the Convention’s condemnation of the rules of the U. S. 
Employment Service, in effect, excluding wage-earners from qualify- 
ing under civil service by formal education requirements. Labor 
points out that the trend among educational institutions is away from 
formal educational standards and in search of measurements of in- 
telligence, useful experience and personality. In its insistence upon 
the educational value of experience, Labor is not wavering in its 
allegiance to education but is insisting upon a broader definition of 
education. 

For the cause of Youth which was ardently urged upon the Con- 
vention by younger delegates, the Convention placed first in its pro- 
gram, a renewed drive for ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, maintenance of free educational institutions, including appren- 
ticeship training. The Convention declined to see “Youth” as a 
special problem of the Labor movement and pointed to normal edu- 
cational channels for the development of the young, expecting them 
to fit into normal adult organizations as they reached maturity. The 
Convention held that youth problems and movements should be dealt 
with as bona fide youth problems but it refused to consider “youth” 
movements which were a subterfuge for radical propaganda and 
pathological self-importance of the immature. Young persons can- 
not escape the disciplines necessary for development of stable quali- 
ties if they would be ready for the responsibilities of leadership. The 
Convention endorsed the work of the National Youth Administration 
pointing out that its practical program was necessarily limited to edu- 
cation and recreation and the protection of children against industrial 
exploitation at the expense of the unemployed adult. 

The scope of discussion within the convention repeatedly led to 
international aspects and international relations. With a background 
of unrest in Europe, war in Africa and Asia, the need for serious 
consideration of issues that lead to conflict, was impressive. The 
Convention approved a program for effective participation in the 
International Labor Organization at Geneva so that we might be 
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helpful in removing those labor conditions that make for unfair com- 
petition in trade between countries. To that end the Convention 
urged adequate funds for technical assistance to the delegation that 
shall represent us in the next International Labor Conference. We 
believe that better understanding between the labor organizations 
of all countries and concerted efforts to raise standards of living for 
all, will make for maintenance of peace between nations. 

The Convention with a view toward making our participation in 
international issues more effective directed that the Executive Coun- 
cil initiate conversations with the executive of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions for the purpose of developing a basis of re- 
affiliation. 

The Convention expressed in strongest terms its resentment of 
the persecution and destruction of labor organizations by foreign 
dictators and its determination to use its full influence for the main- 
tenance of free institutions for all workers. We do not believe that 
warfare is the means to this end and the Convention emphatically 
went on record in opposition to American entanglements in the wars 
of Europe. 

The Convention declined to approve a proposal for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to sponsor and promote a Labor Party, 
pointing out that such a movement would serve to divide the liberal 
and progressive forces against which the reactionary groups in old- 
time parties are uniting. Labor is satisfied that in the coming cam- 
paign we must fight to hold present gains. 

To remove obstacles to social welfare legislation the Convention 
instructed the Executive Council to study the problem of drafting an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States and to prepare 
a draft measure for that purpose. 

To maintain our American labor movement free for its con- 
structive program, the Convention amended the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor to provide that no organization 
offiicered or controlled by communists and no person espousing com- 
munism or advocating the violent overthrow of our institutions shall 
be allowed representation or recognition by the Federation, central 
labor unions or state federations of labor. 

In addition many proposals were adopted affecting special groups 
and policies that support the general national program as well as two 
outstanding divisions of our program—the 30-hour week and edu- 
cation. 

The emphasis with which the Federation reafirmed 
30-H ours the thirty-hour week makes it the paramount issue for 
the coming year. The shadow of retarding prosperity 
falls upon 11 millions of unemployed increasing the possibility of a 
large standing army of permanently unemployed. Realization of 
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this possibility was an important factor in determining the Convention 
to declare that the 6-hour day and the 5-day week shall now be our 
paramount objective. The Convention urged that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor do its utmost to promote the establishment of the 
shorter work-week both through collective agreements and by the 
adoption of the Black-Connery Thirty-Hour Bill, placing the au- 
thority of the United States Government in support of this standard. 

Jobs for the unemployed have lagged behind the increase in busi- 
ness activity since business began to scuttle the National Recovery 
Administration. Instead of reemploying workers with the pick-up in 
business, employers have required those on their payrolls to work 
longer hours. The records for the first half of 1935, show that work 
hours in mines, factories and service industries were longer than in 
the first half of 1934. This increase occurred despite an increase in 
the number of unemployed over this period of time. 

The terrible possibility of permanent unemployment for millions 
of our citizens with all the degradations and deterioration of character 
and soul entailed by dependence, brought the Atlantic City conven- 
tion to the grim determination to urge upon the consciences and plans 
of Society and Business a shorter work week which would provide jobs 
for the unemployed. With the shorter work week must go main- 
tenance of the buying power of wage-earners. 

American standards of living have been set back thirty years by 
the depression. This means there is not buying power to sustain 
increased business activity unless there is immediate and universal 
attempt to provide jobs and incomes for the unemployed and those 
whose incomes have been materially reduced. 

The Convention had before it the betterment brought by the 
shorter work-week law to the letter carriers. Substitutes who had 
worked one day per week and only a limited number of days per year 
were given steady employment and added to the ranks of regular 
employment. It meant salvation for them and their families and an 
upward impetus to business in their localities. 

There are workers now waiting eagerly and well-nigh des- 
perately for jobs that will bring self-dependence for them and the 
necessities of life to their dependents. After trying various other 
methods that have not produced jobs, can Society refuse a way that 
promises sure relief? 

There is a spirit abroad among those denied return to the normal 
ways of life that will not long brook ineptitude or indifference upon 
the part of society. It would be well to meet the needs of the unem- 
ployed with a practical solution that would benefit all rather than force 
them to starvation or suicide or revolt. 

The thirty-five and thirty-hour week have been operative in many 
industries demonstrating its thorough practicability. Its extension 
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universally is practical as an operating policy and would solve both 
the problem of purchasing power to sustain production as well as the 
problem of relief. 

The American Federation of Labor takes seriously its 
Education responsibility for safeguarding and promoting our pub- 

lic school system. As one of the founders of the sys- 
tem, Labor looks to it to provide our major educational opportunities 
so that we may have an educated citizenry which alone can carry on a 
democratic government. 

The Convention declared that public education available to all 
citizens and supported by all citizens, is the foundation of our demo- 
cratic way of life and therefore held that emergency federal aids to 
education must be continued. It is of more importance to maintain 
educational opportunities for all children than to debate the permanent 
obligations of federal and local agencies. To provide funds for schools 
is the paramount issue and to that end the following methods were 
recommended: Direct Federal grants to states to keep schools open, 
such funds to be administered by states; loans at low rates to educa- 
tional institutions; refinancing of State and municipal paper at low 
rates; continued appropriations from Work Relief Funds for emer- 
gency workers’ education, nursery schools and forums. Such funds 
are to make possible maintenance of high educational standards. 

Labor has a further responsibility for as the Convention empha- 
sized the only certainty that Labor’s point of view will be given due 
consideration in educational planning is for Labor to participate in the 
planning. To this end the Convention urged the vitalization of our 
educational machinery : standing union committee on education in every 
community, labor representation on local boards of education and 
directorates of public libraries; regular reporting of local education 
committees to the American Federation of Labor on local problems and 
work. 

These local committees have a special responsibility to see that 
public education funds are not used to interfere with the right of all 
workers to organize in unions of their own choosing. During the past 
year there has been a growing protest against vocational training under- 
takings that provide cheap employers with escape from legislation and 
unions attempting to maintain adequate work standards. In some 
localities vocational training has become a method of subsidizing fac- 
tories migrating to localities with low work standards. 

The Convention recommended greater financial support for 
workers education with special provisions for organizers and their prob- 
lems and intensive study of collective bargaining. The main agency 
through which unions achieve gains in work standards is collective 
bargaining and the agreement registering the results. There is no more 
fruitful field which union members and executives may study than col- 
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lective bargaining, how it has been established by various unions, the 
changing provisions incorporated, and the agencies and procedures 
used in the operation of agreements. 

The American Federation of Labor has repeatedly said that per- 
manent progress is necessarily based upon educational methods and 
our program for the coming year rests upon that principle. 





VOLUNTARY CODES 


Mayor Georce L. Berry 
(Divisional Co-ordinator for Industria] Co-operation) 


R. PRESIDENT, Delegates 
and Friends in this Conven- 
tion: I appreciate very great- 

ly the cordial and friendly introduc- 
tion that President Green has given 
me. I likewise appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to say a word to you upon this 
occasion. I was grateful to the con- 
vention at San Francisco for select- 
ing me as a member of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor. I regarded it as one of 
the highest honors that had ever 
come to me. It was an indication 
of your confidence and your friend- 


ship. 


I come to you today in a rather 
peculiar and extraordinary position, 


as a co-ordinator. When I received 
the information that the President 
had issued an Executive Order nam- 
ing me as the Co-ordinator for In- 
dustrial Co-operation, I immediately 
called and inquired as to what this 
Co-ordinator business was, and he 
proceeded to tell me. I responded 
by saying, “Yes a co-ordinator is 
very much like the innocent bystander 
who attempts to compose differences 
between families and is usually the 
first fellow to be shot.” 

The President has indicated that 
there shall be three functions of the 
office. The first is that I shall under- 
take to stabilize and harmonize the 
machinery of the present National 
Recovery Administration. 

Second, that I shall undertake, 
with the Federal Trade Commission 
and the National Recovery Adminis- 


tration, the development of voluntary 
agreements in industry. A bridge 
has been developed between the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, and 
invitations to industry, management 
and labor have been extended to 
come and take advantage of the fa- 
cilities and instrumentalities arranged 
between the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. To what extent this 
bridge will be used is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. 

The third function of this posi- 
tion is to undertake to ascertain the 
facts with regard to the attitude of 
management and labor with respect 
to the development of a permanent 
institution that contemplates the sal- 
vaging of what is good or what was 
good in the National Recovery Act. 
I am certain that you all appreciate 
the great task attendant upon the ful- 
fillment of the last named duty. I 
am without law in this instance. I 
can’t compel anybody to talk to me 
in regard to the matter or develop- 
ing a law to be presented to the 
United States Congress. 

Closing night before last I have 
issued some 6500 letters to manage- 
ment and labor. I am inviting them 
to Washington to discuss the prob- 
lems of industry and to be able to 
identify the facts, to find out if 
labor and management want a law 
permanent in its character for the 
maintenance of fair trade practices 
in this country. 
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WIND 


I invite your co-operation in the 
performance of this great task. It is 
my judgment that both labor and 
management find in this task a very 
definite community of interest. If we 
can permanently eradicate, in the 
main, cut-throat competition in Amer- 
ica we will have made some very 
definite progress. Cut-throat com- 
petition not only involves manage- 
ment and investment, but the results 
of cut-throat competition finally come 
out of the backs of the workers. 
Therefore, I repeat the statement 
that fair trade practices are im- 
portant, not only to management but 
doubly important to the workers of 
this country. 

The Congress of 


the United 


States, through its Ways and Means 
Committee in the House and the 
Finance Committee in the Senate, 


has selected a_ sub-committee of 
these two committees to meet with 
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those who are interested in the for- 
mation of a permanent law. The 
Department of Justice, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Department of 
Commerce have likewise agreed to 
co-operate. I await now the answers 
to these letters to name the dates for 
the conferences from which we will 
know definitely the attitude of both 
labor and management with respect 
to this very important matter. 

I have only the instrumentality of 
persuasion. My judgment is that I 


shall need a great deal of help, and I 


solicit your most generous co-opera- 
tion and friendship in sitting down at 
the round table and discussing matters 
that mean so much to you, so much to 
the employer and so much to indus- 
try upon which we are all dependent. 

Again I thank you for your atten- 
tion and I repeat again that it has 
been a great pleasure for me to say 
these few words to you. 


(From address, Atlantic City Convention.) 


WIND 


Oh, discontented hound of changing moods, 
Of searching eyes that never find you rest, 

Drive hard your temper through the patient woods 
But spare this heart that walks the road unblest. 


Your gritty fingers tear the opal dawn 

And rend my soul to bleeding as you pass; 
Ah, you insatiate one, continue on— 

My dreams are lost beneath the tangled grass. 


—Bonniz CONNER. 





WOMEN TRADE UNIONISTS 


ANN LOUGHLIN 


General Organizer, National Union of Tailors and Garment Workers of Great Britain 


ish Trades Union Congress are 

so interested in this task of or- 
ganizing the women that they de- 
cided some few years ago that they 
would set apart on that Council, 
which is equivalent to your Executive 
Council of the American Federation 


T is General Council of the Brit- 


of Labor, places for two women who- 


should be assured of the votes of 
Congress. It is a sort of grouping 
system—so many from one depart- 
ment, as you call it. Then there 


is a department for women and there 
are two women on that Trades Union 
Congress Council. 

Like you, we are faced with a sit- 


uation where girls leave school and 
of course in our country they leave 
the schools much earlier than they do 
in some of your states. They leave 
school at the age of fourteen gener- 
ally, in the case of the workers’ fami- 
lies. They go into the workshops 
and the factories and perhaps in ten 
years’ time after being trade union- 
ists for that length of time, they en- 
ter into another sphere of life, they 
get married. Some Prince Charming 
comes along and takes them out of 
industry and they enter a wider 
sphere. I can see you are passing 
through a kind of industrial history 
similar to that which the British 
Trades Union movement passed 
through many years ago. At one 
time it was an unknown thing for a 
woman delegate to appear at the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress. It was 
almost unheard of for them to be on 


committees or for them to be on 
Councils or for them even to be in 
the inner circles of the Federation 
Executive. But the men in Great 
Britain appreciate now as they did 
not a few years ago that there is a 
women’s point of view and that side 
by side with the men the women 
should be travelling, taking an equal 
responsibility. I say that advisedly, 
because our experience has proved 
that unless you do that there is 
always a danger, because of the de- 
velopment of technology applied to 
industry, because of the simplification 
processes, that the men can gradually 
be weeded out of industry and the 
women gradually take their places. 
To me, that would not really mat- 
ter, but what does seriously matter 
is that the captains of industry in the 
United States and the captains of in- 
dustry in Europe and in the world 
generally are of the same mentality 
and the same type of mind, and if 
they can employ women or if they 
can employ children at your work on 
lesser wages than you demand, they 
will employ those women and those 
children, and you will be thrown out 
on the scrap heap, as is happening in 
many countries. I think one of the 
most important things that you are 
doing is the development of the edu- 
cation movement in this country. Do 
everything possible to encourage your 
Executive Council to see to it that 
every trade union affliated with the 
American Federation of Labor shall 
have the greatest facilities to give to 
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their young people, so that your 
movement will continue to grow in 
prestige and ability and be able to 
cope around the table with every em- 
ployer with whom you come in con- 
tact. 

I happen to have been Chairman 
of the Women’s Labor Party during 
the last. year and my term of office 
ends in November. We had in Shef- 
field this year a convention of more 
than 650 women delegates from all 
over Great Britain. Mind you, these 
were the wives of workers. I am not 
speaking of people who have had 
extraordinary training, I am speak- 
ing of the wives of trade unionists 
and the wives of people connected in 
industry who each year come to- 
gether to voice the point of view of 
the womenworkers, so that the male 
trade unionists and the male mem- 


bers of the Labor Party will recog- 
nize what the aspirations of women 


are in that country. If you could 
have seen them getting on the ros- 
trum and speaking one after the other 
in debates—yes, and at the trades 
union conference being able to put 
their point of view, being able to 
show that they were just as able as 
the men, I am sure you would have 
been impressed. I am not a feminist. 
I do not believe like many women 
do, that women are superior, neither 
do I believe men are superior. I be- 
lieve men and women are human be- 
ings, both of them with a purpose to 


perform, and that both of them can 
do the job, as you, I am sure, will see 
to it that they do the job in the future. 

My last word to you is this: Re- 
member that the child of the trade 
unionist is the child of the mother as 
well as the father and that if you will 
give to your son or to your daughter 
the real trade union message, when 
the time comes when we are all called 
to the Great Beyond, you will leave a 
heritage and a prestige to your chil- 
dren, you will leave them an aspira- 
tion to carry on. I mentioned a few 
moments ago that your country was 
an expanding country and that re- 
minds me of a story that I used to 
listen to from some of the paper 
barons in Great Britain. They used 
to say, “But I was only a barefooted 
boy and now I am the owner of the 
greatest newspaper in Great Britain.” 
I have read the history of many of the 
people of your United States, people 
who are worth millions and millions 
of dollars today, and who say to you, 
“Ah, but there is always room at the 
top. I was once a barefooted boy, 
but now I am at the top.” That may 
be quite true, but remember if you are 
going up a ladder there are so many 
rungs and there is only one top rung, 
and you can’t all be barons of indus- 
try, you can’t all be captains of in- 
dustry. There are more workers in 
industry than there are industrial 
leaders or captains of industry who 
have got to the top. 


(From address, Atlantic City Convention.) 





NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


J. WARREN MADDEN 
Chairman, National Labor Relations Board* 


COME here as the representative 

of the National Labor Relations 

Board. It is natural that I should 
want to know you better. Among you 
are many of the leaders, the states- 
men, of organized labor. The ex- 
ample which you and the other mem- 
bers of labor unions have set—the 
accomplishments which you have 
achieved—have, within the past year, 
received a mark of high distinction. 
The Congress of the United States, 
with the approval of the President, 
has said, ‘“These labor unions, these 
organizations in which working men 
stand together for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining, are a good thing. 
They are good not only for the men 
who are in them, but for their commu- 
nities and for the country as a whole. 
Among their products are self-respect- 
ing independent citizens who have 
learned and are practicing the art of 
self-government and community gov- 
ernment, a greater likelihood of indus- 
trial peace and uninterrupted produc- 
tion, and a fairer division of the in- 
come of industry between worker and 
investor.” 

The Congress recognized that along 
with these good results had come 
occasional evils, thus proving that 
labor organizations were like all other 
human institutions. But it thought 
that the good far outweighed the evil, 
that the existence of these organiza- 
tions had produced a clear economic 
and social advantage to the country, 


* Address to Atlantic City Convention, October 
10, 1935. 


and that there should be more of 
them, if more workers than had al- 
ready become organized desired to 
do so. 

One might here cite the experience 
of the bituminous coal industry as evi- 
dence that the Congress was right in 
its conclusions. Some years ago, while 
the country in general was still enjoy- 
ing prosperity, a large portion of that 
industry which had previously been 
operating under collective bargaining 
agreements with unions ceased to do 
so. There ensued a period of wage 
and price cutting extending over sev- 
eral years, which threw that vital in- 
dustry into chaos. Then, under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, col- 
lective bargaining was resumed, and 
immediately and largely as a result 
thereof, better conditions for work- 
ers, employers, mining communities 
and the country at large followed. 
Within the past few weeks, the coun- 
try has been gratified at the spectacle 
of the process of collective bargain- 
ing carried on with dignity and intel- 
ligence on both sides, and resulting 
in an agreement which promises con- 
tinued peace and good order in that 
industry. 

But, it was naively asked, if more 
workers desired to organize, why 
didn’t they organize? Party plat- 
forms, legislators and judges had 
been saying for decades that they had 
the right. Why didn’t they exercise 
it? The President and the Congress 
knew the answer. 
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They knew that there is a variety 
of means at the command of an em- 
ployer who sets his will against the 
organization of his workers, which 
will in the majority of cases defeat 
their organization unless they occupy 
an unusually strong strategic position 
and in addition are willing to subject 
their families and themselves to the 
grave hardships of a strike. Most of 
you here today, who represent unions 
whose position is established and rec- 
ognized, won that position, or your 
predecessors won it for you, by such 
heroic means. Others of you know 
from your current experience that the 
reality of organization does not fol- 
low the mere assertion of the right. 

The Congress recognized three rel- 
evant facts: 

(1) That self-organization of 
workers and the collective bargaining 
which results therefrom are good 
things and that more of them than we 
now have are desirable. 

(2) That taking employers and 
workers as they are, and the unequal 
positions which they occupy when 
workers are unorganized, there was 
no early promise that great numbers 
of workers would be able, through 
sheer economic strength, to emerge 
from this position of disadvantage 
and effectively assert their right to or- 
ganize. 

(3) That even if they did so, the 
resulting hardships to labor and in- 
dustry and the community chaos which 
would ensue while the right was being 
established, would be well nigh intol- 
erable. The progress of civilization 
is indicated by the extent to which the 
state has rendered it unnecessary for 
one to obtain his rights by undergoing 
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personal hardship. As applied to this 
problem the Congress thought that if 
a workman really has, as every one 
has been saying, the right to organize, 
he ought not to be obliged to starve his 
family and himself for an indefinite 
term in order to, shall we say, enjoy 
the right. 

If, then, the government was to 
help the worker to secure these rights 
and thus avoid the individual hard- 
ship and the public calamity of their 
being established by militant self-help, 
if at all, the question of how the gov- 
ernment could help, came next. And 
the government’s answer was the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Law. It was 
not a rash or hasty answer. It was 
based upon the experience of the War 
Labor Board, the Railway Labor 
Board, the Wagner Labor Board, the 
separate Boards for textiles, steel, au- 


tomobiles and petroleum, and the 


former National Labor Relations 
Board. A vast amount of wisdom 
concerning the ways of employers and 
employes and the things which cause 
labor troubles and disturb the public 
welfare had been accumulated. The 
bill was considered by the Seventy- 
third Congress but was not passed. In 
the Seventy-fourth Congress it was 
reintroduced, extensive hearings were 
held in committees where all relevant 
opinions were presented, full debate 
took place on the floors of both 
Houses, and the bill, extensively 
amended, passed both Houses, was 
signed by the President and became a 
law. 

But there are many who say that it 
did not become a law, because it is in 
conflict with the fundamental law, the 
Constitution of the United States. 
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They say that all of this effort to sub- 
stitute the orderly processes of civil- 
ized government for the alternatives 
of either surrendering a recognized 
right or taking it by primitive self- 
help with its attendant individual hard- 
ship and community calamity, has 
come to naught. Since such views have 
been widely and confidently expressed, 
and have created a considerable pub- 
lic interest in the subject, further dis- 
cussion might be useful. 

The Act is said to violate the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which provides that no 
person shall be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process 
of law. As interpreted and as applic- 
able to this situation, this amendment 
forbids the government even under 
the form of a duly enacted statute to 
interfere with the activities of a citizen 
unless (1) his activities which are in- 
terfered with are such that the Con- 
gress might reasonably regard them 
as constituting an evil, and; (2) the 
remedy proposed to be applied consti- 
tutes a rational method of dealing 
with that evil, which gives promise of 
being effective without causing a hard- 
ship disproportionate to the evil at 
which it is aimed. If the statute can- 
not meet these two tests, the govern- 
ment should have kept its hands off, 
and left the subject to his own devices. 
Since there is the same restriction up- 
on State governments, you will guess 
correctly that the test is usually not 
a very righteous one, when you con- 
sider all the laws under which you live. 
That is really all there is to the mys- 
tery of “due process” about which so 
much is glibly said. 

Let us see what “‘due process” has 
to do with our statute. It calls certain 
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practices of employers “unfair labor 
practices,” thus designating them as 
evils. Was it rational for the Con- 
gress to so consider them? Take, for 
example, the first one: “It shall be an 
unfair labor practice to interfere with, 
restrain or coerce employes” in the 
exercise of the right to join a labor 
organization. Senator Wagner, as 
Chairman of the Labor Board, after 
hearing the evidence or studying the 
records in hundreds of cases where 
such practices as threatening to dis- 
charge employes if they joined unions 
were involved, came to the conclusion 
that such practices degraded the em- 
ployes, produced a justified feeling of 
resentment on their part which often 
caused them to exhibit that resent- 
ment in strikes, which disturbed the 
affairs of communities. Does such 
conduct by an employer tend to pro- 
duce such consequences? That is a 
question of fact. 

Who among those who assert that 
this statute is unconstitutional will 
claim that he knows more about that 
fact than Senator Wagner does? 
Where was he when the Senator was 
living night and day with this ques- 
tion, and flying from one part of the 
country to another to undo the harms 
which seemed to him to have been 
caused by these practices. What was 
he studying when Senator Walsh and 
Congressman Connery and many 
others in the Congress and out, who 
see in this legislation a wise exercise 
of governmental power, were study- 
ing the records of numerous labor dis- 
putes presented to the Regional 
Boards, which records show that a 
large percentage of such disputes were 
caused by just such practices. 

If, then, the Congress was not suf- 
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fering from illusions, and was not see- 
ing evil where no evil existed, did the 
Congress adopt a reasonable method 
of preventing or curing the evil. The 
Act says that our Board may, after a 
careful investigation of the facts, if 
such investigation leads to a finding 
that the employer has engaged in an 
unfair labor practice, order him to 
“cease and desist” from such practice, 
and to make restitution if that is prac- 
ticable. Is such a remedy reasonably 
adapted to right the wrong? If the 
order is obeyed, the wrong will, for 
the future, be righted. Only if the or- 
der is disobeyed will any punishment 
be applied. In brief, no criminal pros- 
ecution, no imprisonment or fine is 
provided for the mere indulgence in 
any unfair labor practice, and the only 
punishment which may be meted out 
is for contempt of a court order to 
cease and desist or make restitution. 
The remedy is a reasonable and mod- 
erate one, which does not go beyond 
what is necessary to secure obedience. 
It would seem to fall safely within 
the limits of “due process.” 

Those who purport to find in the 
“due process” clauses of our Consti- 
tution an insurmountable objection to 
every attempt by our State and Na- 
tional governments to provide ade- 
quate legal controls for a modern so- 
ciety, have been with us for some time. 
It was they who twenty-five years ago 
could see nothing in our workmen’s 
compensation laws but an arbitrary 
and capricious interference by govern- 
ments with the privileges of employ- 
ers. But the legislatures said that there 
was no protected legal privilege to 
take a profit from industry until its 
debts had been paid, and that one of 
its primary debts was to compensate 
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workmen who have been injured in the 
service of the industry. The cry of 
“unconstitutionality” was raised, was 
finally silenced by the courts, and the 
workmen’s compensation laws went 
into effect. They now command uni- 
versal approval, and even those who 
engaged in the hue and cry against 
them would not advocate their repeal. 

The same protest has been made 
against laws limiting hours of labor, 
forbidding night work by women, fix- 
ing times for the payment of wages, 
and literally dozens of other statutes 
regulating the conduct of individuals 
to promote the public welfare, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has been obliged, again and again, to 
advise these protestants that the mere 
fact that a law embodies a new idea, 
or a philosophy with which some 
people disagree, does not cause it to 
be unconstitutional. 

The other principal attack made by 
the critics of our law, relates, not to 
the validity of the law in its entirety, 
but to the extent of its application. 
They say in effect that, even if the 
thing which the law attempts is not 
completely beyond the powers of both 
state and Federal Governments be- 
cause of its violation of “‘due process,” 
still any substantial application of the 
act by the Board would be beyond the 
powers of the Federal Government, 
of which the Board is the agent. 

The course of the argument is as 
follows: The powers of the Federal 
Government are limited to those ex- 
pressly or by necessary implication 
granted to that government by the 
Constitution of the United States. All 
other powers of government were 
left in the states. Our Labor Rela- 
tions Act was, by its express terms, 
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based upon the constitutional grant 
of power to Congress “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several states.” There- 
fore, say those who contend for a 
narrow construction of the Constitu- 
tion and a limited application of the 
Act, the Board may lawfully apply 
the Act to only a few enterprises, 
since the labor relations of only a few 
enterprises affect interstate or foreign 
commerce in such a way as to justify 
regulations by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

They would perhaps concede, since 
the Supreme Court has already held 
that the labor relations of interstate 
railroads are subject to Federal reg- 
ulations, that the Board might law- 
fully apply the Act to other enter- 
prises engaged in interstate transpor- 
tation or communication, such as mo- 
tor carriers of passengers or freight, 
steamship companies, oil and gas lines, 
and telegraph, telephone and radio 
companies. But they would deny that 
the Act could lawfully be applied to 
enterprises such as, for example, mills 
or factories, regardless of particular 
circumstances. 

Since the Board cannot abdicate in 
favor of these narrow construction- 
ists, it might be useful to indicate, in 
a general way, the attitude of the 
Board toward this problem of the 
construction and application of the 
Act. The first thing to consider is the 
intent of the Congress which enacted 
the law. That intent is plain when one 
reads the Act, and the relevant com- 
mittee reports and debates. The Con- 
gress had no apologies to make for 
its statute. It thought that the labor 
policy embodied in the statute was a 
good policy and desired that it should 
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be applied up to the constitutional 
limits of the Federal power. It di- 
rected the Board to apply the statute 
wherever the enterprise was such and 
the labor relations involved were such 
that interstate or foreign commerce 
might be burdened or obstructed by 
indulgence in unfair labor practices. 

Here the task of the Board is to 
determine a question of fact, for ex- 
ample, whether a strike of certain 
workmen in a certain factory would 
affect such commerce. If it should be 
proved that shipments of raw ma- 
terials moved regularly across state 
lines to that factory, that comparable 
quantities of finished or half-finished 
products moved regularly across state 
lines from that factory, and that both 
of these movements would stop if the 
factory should be closed by a strike, 
what should the Board hold as to 
whether commerce would be affected? 
The critics of the law would say, of 
course interstate commerce would be 
affected, but not in such a way as to 
make it lawful for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere. 

Here: it would be relevant to in- 
quire what was the purpose of the 
makers of the Constitution in lodging 
in the Federal Government the power 
to regulate interstate.commerce. Ex- 
perience preceding the Constitution 
had shown that the economy of one 
state could be seriously affected by 
the laws of a neighbor state, such as 
laws levying tariffs upon imports, or 
preventing the passage of goods 
through the state. The welfare of the 
nation, and of the state which was a 
victim of such conduct, required that 
the control over these matters be 
lodged in a body outside these states, 
where the national interest would be 
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considered. Applying the same idea 
to present conditions, if one state, by 
neglecting to supervise labor relations 
within that state, produces or threat- 
ens a situation in which a regular flow 
of materials from other states into 
that state is stopped and a regular flow 
of products from that state into other 
states is stopped, is that not a matter 
which is properly of national interest ? 
Is that not the kind of situation which 
the makers of the Constitution had in 
mind, when they were planning the 
building of a gatiem as distinguished 
froma 9 mere aggregation ef states? 

I peeptien one precedent, a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Congress passed a statute 
regulating the operation of the Chi- 
cago stock yards. It was contended 
that this was not within the federal 
power and that the statute was un- 
constitutional. The facts were that 
live stock was regularly shipped from 
other states into Chicago and un- 
loaded into the yards. There it was 
sold, much of it to Chicago packers, 


who took it to their packing plants» 


and converted it into meat. Some of 
it was sold to other persons who 
shipped it alive into other states. Much 
of the meat which the packers made 
was shipped into other states. The 
Supreme Court held that although the 
stock in the yards had completed its 
journey, so far as any definite further 
consignment was concerned, yet be- 
cause in actual business practice much 
of it would again travel in interstate 
commerce either alive or in the form 
of meat, the mismanagement of the 
stock yards might affect that actual 
practice by preventing or delaying 
shipment, and hence the Congress 
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might regulate the yards in order to 
protect interstate commerce. 

If the Congress may protect the 
flow of a regular interstate stream of 
live stock through stock yards, 
through packing plant to consumer in 
another state, by regulating the man- 
agement of the stock yards, why may 
it not protect the flow of a regular in- 
terstate stream of raw materials, 
through factory to consumer in 
another state by preventing unfair 
labor practices in the factory which 
threaten to interrupt that flow? 

We think that the question of what 
enterprises may be regulated by the 
Congress because of their relation to 
interstate commerce is a question of 
substance and of fact, not to be solved 
in advance by any mere verbal formula 
which may be lifted from a context 
relating to wholly different facts. 

It is not necessary to remind you, 
that the action of our Board is sub- 
ject to review by the United States 
Courts. In fact, our Board is itself 
required to take its decisions into the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in order to 
obtain compulsory enforcement of 
them, if such enforcement becomes 
necessary. The entire procedure has 
been scrupulously safeguarded, both 
by the statute and the Rules and Reg- 
ulations of the Board, so that no en- 
forcement or attempted enforcement 
can be had until the order of the Board 
has had the approval of the Courts. 
If, therefore, the views of the Board 
as to the intent of the Congress in 
enacting this statute, or as to the limi- 
tations placed by the Constitution upon 
the powers of the Congress, should 
not be approved by the Courts, it is, 
of course, the view of the Courts and 
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not the view of the Board which will 
prevail. 

I have attempted here today to in- 
dicate the attitude of the Board 
toward some of the legal problems 
which will confront us, and some of 
the reasons for that attitude of the 
Board toward some of the legal prob- 
lems which will confront us, and some 
of the reasons for that attitude which 
seem to us persuasive. Having made 
our decisions, our legal staff will do 
their best to persuade the Courts to 
agree with us. Those who do not agree 
with our decisions will have the op- 
portunity to try to convince the Courts 
that we are wrong. What the out- 
come may be, only the event can dis- 
cover. But whatever it may be, it will 
have been arrived at according to the 
traditional American method of ac- 
cording to every person his day in 
Court after fair notice and hearing. 

This technique of disinterested 
judgment based on a careful appraisal 
of all the facts as presented by all the 
parties in interest will be used by the 
Board in its important task of de- 
termining the proper bargaining unit 
in election cases. The Board realizes 
that this is a contentious field in which 
the labor movement itself is pulled 
first in one direction then in another 
by opposing factions. Whatever we 
possess of reasonableness as opposed 
to emotion we shall try to apply when 
concrete questions of craft versus in- 
dustrial union representation in par- 
ticular plants are brought before us. 
We shall not be pro-craft union or 
pro-industrial union. We shall in our 
judgments be guided by the language 
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of the statute which says that we shall 
so act as to “insure to employes the 
full benefit of their right to self-or- 
ganization and to collective bargain- 
ing, and otherwise to effectuate the 
policies of this Act.” 

All that this law or any law can do 
for you is to give you fair notice and 
an opportunity to be heard in an at- 
tempt to persuade those who have the 
responsibility for decision, of the 
soundness of your views. If, a 
decision having been made, ac- 
quiescence by labor does not fol- 
low, you would be helping to frus- 
trate an attempt to bring impartial 
outside judgment to bear in a field 
where trials by strength, which have 
seriously disrupted the united power 
of labor, have hitherto been the prin- 
cipal method of adjustment. Past ex- 
perience has shown most sections of 
the labor movement remarkably will- 
ing to go along with decisions of gov- 
ernmental bodies on these matters. 
We know that the same cooperation 
will be accorded the new Board. 

I appreciate the courtesy of Presi- 
dent Green and the officers of the 
Federation in inviting me to attend 
and address your convention. The 
Board which I represent hopes and 
believes that your great organization 
and its work will continue to serve as 
a demonstration to workers of the 
moral and material advantages of or- 
ganization, and as a demonstration 
to employers and the public of the fact 
that industrial democracy makes for 
industrial peace and community wel- 
fare. 





ENGLISH TEXTILES CONTROL 
COMPETITION 


ANDREW NAESMITH 


Amalgamated Weavers’ Association 


sociation with the Lancashire 

cotton textile industry I want 
very briefly to indicate to you the posi- 
tion it is in today. In 1913 we pos- 
sessed 805,452 looms and 60,000,000 
spindles, employing approximately 
650,000 operatives. We exported to 
the markets of the world 80 per cent 
of our production, and in 1913 our 
exports of cotton piece goods alone 
reached 7,075,252,000 yards. 

One of the tragedies of industrial 
Britain is the decline of her greatest 
exporting industry. Cotton textiles in 
the economy of our nation were re- 
sponsible for twenty-five per cent of 
the total exports of our country. To- 
day we possess 550,000 looms, of 
which number only 325,000 are active, 
and 50,000,000 spindles, of which 
number only about 38,000,000 are 
working. 

This decline in machinery has its 
reflex upon the number of persons em- 
ployed within the industry, which has 
fallen to 434,000. The continuous de- 
cline of the industry, the internal com- 
petition for business on a limited mar- 
ket, the stoppages of mills, the break- 
ing up and disposal of machinery, the 
large measure of unemployment, the 
loss in capital resources are creating a 
very dangerous situation for us. More 
than one-tenth of the total population 
of Great Britain reside in Lancashire. 
Of these, a very high percentage are 
directly employed in the cotton trade, 
and a still further number are indi- 


B ccston of my particular as- 


rectly dependent on the prosperity of 
the cotton industry. The well-being 
of Lancashire is an essential element 
in the economic structure of Great 
Britain as a whole. Ours, as my friend 
Brother Conley said, is an industry 
limited to a country, but with world- 
wide ramifications. If there be some 
trouble in Timbuctoo, inevitably it af- 
fects Lancashire. No matter in which 
part of the world you look you will 
find there Lancashire textile goods, 
and any influences operating to the 
detriment of a people within that 
country inevitably has its effect upon 
the success of Lancashire’s textile in- 
dustry. 

With this economic background we 
have wrestled for ten years with ter- 
rific problems. We have had our 
agreements drawn up as a result of 
collective bargaining and negotiations 
between ourselves and our employer 
representatives. But the strain and 
stress of trade has influenced unscru- 
pulous employers to depart from 
agreements. There is a limit in trade 
union relationships with employers to 
the enforcement of voluntary agree- 
ments, and many employers make di- 
rect approaches to their operatives 
and obtain the consent of these oper- 
atives to work for less wages than the 
trade union agreements and work for 
longer hours and accept more condi- 
tions than those embodied within our 
agreements. These pirates undermine 
the price level of our class. They 
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lower the standard of life of our 
people and wreck the whole of our col- 
lective machinery for regulating 
wages, hours and conditions. 

The result has been that we have 
had recourse to Parliament legisla- 
tion, and a number of us have been 
closely associated with our Cabinet in 
evolving a piece of experimental legis- 
lation which I predict will be a land- 
mark in the industrial history of 
Britain and may be of some guidance 
and help to you here. We have in- 
dustrial legislation of various kinds, 
but this particular type, which is ex- 
perimental in its scope and limited to 
our section of the industry, is designed, 
when negotiations are being com- 
pleted and agreements made, so that 
these agreements will be enforceable 
at law by all employers and workers 
who are engaged within the cotton 


cloth industry. For the first time in 
the history of industrial Britain an 
instrument of negotiation is enforce- 
able at law upon operative and em- 
ployer alike, unless he wants to risk 
grave penalties from the law. As I 
have already said, I believe this piece 
of experimental legislation will be a 
landmark. It is something that I have 
thought about, schemed for and 
worked for for four or five years. Our 
Trades Union Congress is watching 
it closely. The whole of the trade 
union movement in Britain is anx- 
iously watching this experimental 
legislation. I believe that it will justify 
all that we are hoping for it, and if it 
does it will mark a step onward in the 
road to our agreements, once having 
been entered into, being made obliga- 
tory and enforceable upon all that the 
agreement is intended to cover. 


(From address, Atlantic City Convention.) 


TREES, ONLY TREES 


Trees, only trees. And yet I have seen one 
Silent by a tomb, that like a tender mother 
Holds in its roots a child of earth; the sun 
Strikes glittering needles sometimes through another. 
Working a filigee of leaf and gold 
Upon the ground. And others, too, than these, 
I have seen, that weep above the waters: old, 
Old in their leaf-shawls. Can they, too, be trees? 


Or is this a soldier in a scarlet cloak, 

And that the fallen, his fingers clutching earth? 
Those in the field, can they be peasant folk 

Weary above the corn, moaning their birth? 
Ah no, my soul must cry, they are not such; 

That they are trees, and only trees, is much. 


—NorRBERT ENGELS 
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BRITISH UNION PROGRAMS 


ANDREW CONLEY . 


Fraternal Delegate, British Trades Union Congress 


been strong in such industries as 

the cotton textile industry, in 
mining, shipbuilding, engineering and 
iron and steel trades—and these are 
the trades which have suffered most 
severely during the depression. They 
are, to a considerable extent, localized 
trades, and trade union organization 
in them is deeply rooted in the past. 
But they have been contracting trades, 
giving less employment instead of 
more, and unemployment amongst the 
insured workers attached to some of 
these trades rose to a staggering per- 
centage of 25 per cent, or 30 per cent, 
even 40 per cent of unemployed. The 
contraction in these trades has been 
only partially compensated by the 
growth of new trades, and in the latter 
trade unionism is still weak and un- 
developed; for these trades as a rule 
have found their location in parts of 
the country, the suburban belt around 
the great centers of population, like 
London, and other cities and towns in 
the southern half of our island, where 
trade unionism is not the strong and 
hardy growth that it is in the industrial 
north of Britain. 

Another factor of importance af- 
fecting the growth of our organized 
movement in the old country is the 
effect of the commercial policy pur- 
sued by our Government, like any 
other government, in trying to reg- 
ulate import and export trade. I will 
not dwell upon this aspect of the sit- 
uation, for governmental regulation 
of trade by means of tariffs, licenses, 
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quotas and other forms of restrictions 
are a matter of controversy, but it is 
significant that the processes of eco- 
nomic recovery set in motion during the 
last two or three years have not pene- 
trated to the British sea ports. Since 
the application of the restrictive trade 
policy, unemployment in the great 
British ports, Liverpool and Birken- 
head, Manchester, Newcastle, Hull, 
Newport, Cardiff, Swansea has prac- 
tically doubled; the number of unem- 
ployed in these ports has risen as the 
volume of imports and _ exports 
through the ports, fell. It is a remark- 
able fact that unemployment was in- 
creased by 100 per cent this year as 
compared with 1929 in the ports I 
have named, and others, like Stockton 
on Tees, Middlesborough, Hartle- 
pool, and so on and these are ports 
that are located in what we called our 
depressed areas, great regions of in- 
dustry and population which are prac- 
tically derelict, and for which the Gov- 
ernment appears to be at its wit’s end 
to provide any permanent remedy. 
These conditions constitute the 
background of our trade union his- 
tory during the last twelve or fifteen 
years. To be able to say now that 
trade unionism is once more on the 
upgrade, that we have survived the 
difficulties and dangers of this post- 
war period of economic depression, 
political disturbance, and social in- 
stability, is a tribute that I feel can 
justly be paid to British trade union- 
ism. We are proud of the part the 
trade unions have played in defending 
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the standards of life for the wage- 
earners in Britain. Notwithstanding 
the heavy wage cuts, the unions have 
not permitted any permanent worsen- 
ing of the workers’ standards; and 
they have been resolute in seizing 
every opportunity of restoring the 
wage position. It is a statistical fact 
that the level of REAL wages in my 
country has remained remarkably 
stable throughout the depression. Al- 
though there has been much to crit- 
icize in the working of our unemploy- 
ment insurance system, it is true also 
that conditions of life for the unem- 
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ployed workers and their families 
have not been allowed to deteriorate. 
We have no breadlines in Britain. 
Poverty and distress are grim realities 
in many working class homes. Many 
thousands of unemployed workers 
have known the bitter humiliation of 
the Means Test. But starvation and 
destitution have been kept at bay by 
our system of social insurance—a sys- 
tem which owes its origin to British 
trade unionism, and has been main- 
tained as a bulwark around the homes 
of the workers by the strength of or- 
ganized labor. 


(From address, Atlantic City Convention.) 


DUTCH INTERIOR 
(After De Hooch) 
It still is perfect, still alive: 
The huge and carven mantelpiece 


Which tools were patient to contrive; 
The floor tiles gay as Holland cheese, 


Red and yellow, scrubbed and bare: 
The hausfrau bending over hands 
Peeling apples, scanty hair 
Tightly combed in backward bands. 


It still is perfect—kettles bright, 
Clock on wall, red apples’ bloom; 
Woman's jacket trimmed with white. 
(It’s cold in such a lofty room!) 


The canvas turns a little-brown 
As fruits when fully ripe grow dark, 
But holds its flashing life stamped down, 
A minute’s graphic finger-mark. 


Long is that minute, with its flesh, 

Its clothing and its house, no more: 
Yet I wonder now what dish 

She peels those apples for. 


—ELIZABETH BoHM 
Commonweal 





CANADA SEEKS RECOVERY 


J. A. P. Haypon 
Fraternal Delegate, Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 


now definite indications that 

the depression is on the wane, 
we still have about one-tenth of our 
population on direct relief. Since 1930 
Canada has been caring for unem- 
ployed workers and distressed farm- 
ers on a national basis. The federal 
government, up to a few months ago, 
paid one-third the costs of all direct 
relief, the provinces and municipalities 
paying the balance. At the present 
time the federal government grants 
the provinces a fixed sum monthly and 
its administration is left with the prov- 
inces. It is one of the nation’s most 
pressing problems. Although the 
population of Canada is about eleven 
million only, it is estimated that since 
1930 we spent approximately $750,- 
000,000 upon relief. We have tried 
almost every conceiveable plan to re- 
lieve the situation but while there is 
some improvement the problem re- 
mains grave. 

In Canada we watched with no 
little interest and deep concern the 
operation of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and were somewhat dis- 
appointed when your courts declared 
it unconstitutional. We have never 
had legislation which approached the 
NRA, but in some of the provinces we 
are now experimenting with legisla- 
tion designed after your NRA. In 
Ontario, for instance, we have what 
is known as the Industrial Standards 
Act. The purpose of this law is to set 
up minimum wage standards, hours 
and working conditions to stamp out 


beet the fact that there are 


the chisler. The law has been in 
operation for a short time only, but 
it has already resulted in the union- 
izing of ‘undreds of workers. We 
have found, however, that the only 
way the benefits may be extended is 
through the organization of workers 
into the standard international labor © 
organizations. In this connection I 
might mention the printing ‘ndustry. 
Administrators of the Industrial 
Standards Act have succeeded in get- 
ting the union and non-union employ- 
ers and representatives of the inter- 
national printing trade unions to- 
gether for the first time since the great 
strike of 1921 and it is confidentially 
expected that some definite agree- 
ment may be reached and the founda- 
tion laid for the re-establishment of 
union conditions in the important 
printing centers of the province. 
The past year has been a notable 
one in the matter of social and labor 
legislation. More advanced social 
legislation was enacted than in any 
parliament since Canada was estab- 
lished as a confederation in 1867. The 
most important act was a law to pro- 
vide for the establishment of social 
and employment insurance. This act 
is to be administered by a commission 
of three and it is one of the most lib- 
eral commissions ever established in 
Canada. It is headed by Col. Gordon 
S. Harrington, a former premier of 
Nova Scotia and for years the legal 
advisor and counsellor of District 26 
of the United Mine Workers of 
America. The workers’ representa- 
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tive is none other than Tom Moore, 
who for fourteen years was president 
of the Trade and Labor Congress of 
Canada. The other member repre- 
sents the French-Canadians and is an 
insurance expert by occupation. The 
first act of the new commission is to 
organize a staff for the institution of 
a national system of contributory un- 
employment insurance. Tue insurance 
fund is to be created through equal 
contributions from employers and 
workers and from the federal govern- 
ment. The Employment Service of 
Canada has been taken over by the 
comrission and hereafter there will 
be operated in the Dominion a nation- 
wide system of free government em- 
ployment bureaus. These are already 
. in existence but are operated by the 
provinces with federal assistance. 
Hereafter they will be operated by 


the social and employment insurance 
commission. The commission is now 
undertaking a survey of the employ- 
ment situation and may investigate the 
possibility of establishing a national 
system of health insurance. It is in 
reality the basis of the new social legis- 


lation. But parliament did not stop 
there. It enacted an eight-hour day 
law in conformity with the draft con- 
vention of the 1919 conference of the 
International Labor Organization to 
which the United States recently be- 
came officially attached. It also 
enacted a law providing for one day’s 
rest in seven, the provision of fair 
wages and eight-hour day in all gov- 
ernment contracts. Right here I might 
explain that heretofore the fair wages 
and eight-hour day law applied only 
to construction and demolition. Now 
it has been extended to all government 
contracts. This means that in every 
government contract there is written 
a definite declaration that fair and 
reasonable rates of wages and the 
eight-hour day, forty-four-hour week 
must prevail. It also determines how 
the rates of wages must be deter- 
mined. These are the rates current in 
the district for the class of work and 
the trade union scale, if an agreement 
exists between the employers and the 
unions, is accepted. Where there is no 
scale the Department of Labor is the 
authority to set it. 


(From address, Atlantic City Convention.) 
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THE LEGALIZATION OF LABOR 
COMBINATIONS 


Myrick H. SuBLETTE 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne 


Part I 


1. Combinations Under the Roman 
Law 


Studies in the history of law and 
government reveal that collective ac- 
tion preceded individual action. Prim- 
itive states were aggregations of 
families or clans rather than groups 
of individuals. The earliest groups 
were involuntary. Persons were born 
into the family or clan or tribe just 
as persons are now born citizens of 
the state. 

Voluntary associations were a 
later development. In the earliest 
stages of government there were no 
restrictions on the formation of vol- 
untary unions. In the days of the 
Roman Republic there was complete 
freedom of association. A fragment 
of the Twelve Tables indicates that 
associations were given power to 
draw up regulations or articles of as- 
sociation for their own internal gov- 
ernment provided they contained 
nothing in conflict with public law. 
Combinations were presumed to be 
legal and remained so until they were 
condemned by the Roman Senate for 
the reason that they seemed to 
threaten the existence of the state. 
The danger appeared in the activi- 
ties of certain Roman corporations 
known as colleges, which were asso- 
ciations of artisans originally in the 
nature of mutual benefit associations. 
These collegia began to be active in 


political affairs and were implicated 
in the conspiracies of Catiline. They 
were suppressed by an order of the 
Senate in the year 64 B.C. Unoffen- 
sive associations were allowed to con- 
tinue as before, so that a permissive 
policy with express prohibitions con- 
tinued (according to Professor Ray- 
mond Saleilles of the University of 
Paris) until the time of Augustus. 

When Augustus became Emperor, 
there was a complete reversal of 
policy. Then the Lex Julia de Col- 
legiis of 52 B. C. established the prin- 
ciple of concession or “preliminary 
authorization.” Not only were the 
existing structures torn down, but 
new corporations could be erected 
only upon specific grant of the govern- 
ment.* 

Another authority, Professor Max 
Radin, disagrees with Saleilles as to 
the date of the beginning of the ap- 
plication of the principle of conces- 
sion to associations. He tells us that 
municipal, religious, industrial and 
trading associations were practically 
uncontrolled under the Republic and 
that they were not required to have a 
license until about the time of the 
reign of Alexander Severus (c. 205- 
235 A.D.).? 


* Saleilles, Raymond, De La Personnalite Juri- 
dique, and ed., Paris, 1922, pp. 57-62. 

*Radin, Max, Legislation of the Greeks and 
Romans on Corporations, New York, 1909, pp. 
9t-107. 
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The concession or fiat theory of 
corporations in its extreme form 
means the prohibition of all associa- 
tions. It is a policy rather than a 
theory. The English and American 
adaptation of this policy is a rule of 
the law of procedure which prevents 
lawyers and judges from using a col- 
lective or group name in a formal way 
to designate unincorporated associa- 
tions. A corporate charter or other 
legislative sanction is prerequisite to 
the employment, in certain legal mat- 
ters, of the association name. An 
example of the common law appli- 
cation of the concession theory of 
corporations is the rule declaring that 
unincorporated associations (trade 
unions, for example) can not sue nor 
be sued in the collective name. 


2. The Law of Associations in France 


Friederich Karl von Savigny’s his- 
tory and interpretation of the Ro- 
man law attempted to justify the con- 
cession theory of corporations. This 
theory, sometimes referred to as the 
fiction theory, holds that the legal 
personality of a group is a particular 
creation of the state. This viewpoint 
was opposed by the historical school 
headed by Otto F. Gierke, whose 
studies of the German Genossenschaft 
developed the theory that associations 
come into existence by a process of so- 
cial evolution. The function of the 
state, according to the historical 
view, is not to create associations, 
but to “find” them or recognize them. 
Gierke showed that in Germany 
freedom of association preceded the 
application of the concession theory. 

Likewise, in France, liberty of 
combination antedated limitations up- 
on that liberty. A reversal of the 
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French policy occurred at the time of 
the Revolution. To the leaders of 
the French Revolution and their pre- 
decessors it appeared that certain 
ecclesiastical and professional asso- 
ciations threatened the liberties of the 
individual and the supremacy of the 
state. Rousseau’s Contrat Social 
explained the sovereignty of the state 
as arising from a surrender of indi- 
vidual rights to the common good. 
Within the limits of the powers 
granted, the sovereign state was abso- 
lute. No room was left for inter- 
mediate loyalties. From the time of 
the French Revolution until 1901, 
the predominating policy in France 
was “concession” rather than liberty 
of association. 

The French Loi Chapelier of 1791 
was in conformity with the Roman 
Lex Julia de Collegiis. It prohibited 
all associations less than the state. 
The French Civil Code of 1804 ig- 
nored corporate rights absolutely, 
but the Penal Code required that all 
associations of more than twenty per- 
sons were illegal unless granted spe- 
cial authorization by public act. 
There was provision for administra- 
tive authorization, but this did not 
grant economic or legal personality. 
Such associations could not make con- 
tracts nor plead nor own property. 
They were not juristic persons. Prop- 
erty owned was ordinary co-propriété. 
To obtain civil personality in the 
field of private law it was necessary 
to obtain public (distinct from admin- 
istrative) authorization and_ this 
could come only from the Council of 
State, which was not prodigal in its 
benefactions. With the exception of 
a period between 1848 and 1851 
during which the provisional govern- 
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ment declared “liberty of associa- 
tion” the concession policy was in 
force until the French law of 1901, 
which established a high degree of 
liberty of association.* 

The continental law makes a dis- 
tinction between two types of asso- 
ciations which is of importance to 
students of English and American 
trade union law. One is the “com- 
munity,” which has some resemblance 
to our unincorporated non-profit as- 
sociations and societies. The com- 
munity is purely a property-holding 
device in which the property is held 
for common use but individual ends. 
The other type is called société in 
French, but instead of resembling our 
societies it is more like the corpora- 
tion or partnership in American and 
English law. The société is an active 
enterprise having a common end, 
which is to acquire property and real- 
ize profits, the association of the 
members being only a means toward 
that end. The community form 
might be compared to the early Eng- 
lish commercial companies known as 
regulated companies, which were 
loose associations of individual trad- 
ers each of whom joined the company 
by paying an entrance fee and each of 
whom traded with his own capital on 
his own account. These regulated 
companies might be incorporated and 
might possess certain legal trading 
monopolies. The société, on the 
other hand, resembles the joint stock 


1 Saleilles, Raymond, of. cit., pp. 7-9. Pic, Paul, 
Legislation Industrielle, Paris, 1922, pp. 211-214. 
In 1884 a law formally recognized professional 
associations and removed some of the pre-exist- 
ing obstacles to combinations of workingmen. 
Pic says that syndicates had liberty of association 
under the law of 1884. Accord: Barthelemey, H., 
Droit Administrative, Paris, 1930, p. 338, note 1. 
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company type of trading company in 
which the members pooled their capi- 
tal, entrusting its management to a 
small group of directors who directed 
the use of the property with the ob- 
ject of making a profit. Before the 
English Bubble Act of 1719 these 
companies with transferable shares 
and limited liability might be formed 
without any act of incorporation or 
charter from the crown. 

The distinction between these two 
types of associations was recognized 
at the time of the French Revolution. 
In the community, each association 
had a right only to devise and parti- 
tion, whereas in a société, each mem- 
ber had a right to insist that the con- 
cern be actively run for his benefit 
and that he share the profits. 

Contrary to the belief held in some 
quarters, the incorporation of a trade 
union or other non-profit association 
in the United States works no change 
in the fundamental legal nature of 
the association and gives the state lit- 
tle or no additional power to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the society. 
The legal character of an organiza- 
tion depends on the nature and ob- 
jects of the association; the act of in- 
corporation is little more than a re- 
cognition by the state of the social 
fact which the members have created. 


3. Early English Gilds and Corpor- 


ations 


In England, according to Bren- 
tano, the earliest corporate associa- 
tions were peace gilds, the members 
of which were pledged to stand by 
each other for mutual protection. 
From the tendency to associate to- 
gether on account of proximity of 
residence and similarity of occupa- 
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tions, the inhabitants organized mu- 
nicipalities and craft gilds. The 
earliest gilds were the weavers. They 
received a charter from Henry II 
“with all the freedom they had at 
the time of Henry I.” 

Municipal corporations and gilds 
appear to have existed before they 
were chartered as corporations. The 
first municipal charter in England is 
said to have resulted from the fear 
that the burroughs and gilds might 
become dangerous. In 1440 the King 
granted the first municipal charter by 
selling the privilege to exist, thus mak- 
ing it a source of revenue. 

It thus appears that in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, liberty of as- 
sociation in England was succeeded 
by something like concession. It may 
be said, however, that the crime of 
presuming to act as a corporation ap- 
plied only to the exercise of certain 
political and trade privileges so that 
the charter requirements in these in- 
stances did not amount to a complete 
abandonment of freedom of associa- 
tion. In early English history, ec- 
clesiastical corporations maintained 
an existence free from secular con- 
trol, though in 1736 the Mortmain 
Act destroyed the power of devising 
lands to corporations in perpetuity. 
The Mortmain Act was aimed at 
what was regarded as a specific evil 
—the taking of property out of com- 
merce and the prevention of the mis- 
application of gifts to charity. It can 
not be said to have established the 


* Williston, Samuel, “History of the Law of 
Business Corporations,” 2 Harvard Law Review 
106, 149 (October, 1888). Williston further gives 
the following dates for gild charters: Goldsmiths, 
1327; Mercers, 1373; Haberdashers, 1407; Fish- 
mongers, 1433; Vintners, 1437; and Merchant 
Tailors, 1466. 
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doctrine of concession as applied to 
church corporations or associations 
in general. 

According to Professor A. A. 
Berle, the procedural aspects of the 
concession theory developed in Eng- 
land with the accession of the Stuart 
kings and gained added strength from 
the vigorous support of Lord Coke 
(1552-1634). From that time to the 
present is has been the accepted legal 
doctrine in England and America that 
since a corporation is a franchise—a 
“freedom,” unicorporated associa- 
tions can not sue or be sued in the coi- 
lective name and are further re- 
stricted in the ownership of property 
where title is sought to be held in the 
name of the association.’ 


4. The Development of the Modern 
Trade Union 


The modern trade union is not the 
successor of the medieval gild. The 
gilds were composed of master 
craftsmen. They weré associations 
of employers rather than of hired 
men. The craftsmen owned their in- 
struments of production and were 
therefore capitalists. The gild mem- 
bers were dealers in the market, sell- 
ing their products to merchants and 
consumers; thus, they were entre- 
preneurs. The gilds also exercised 
certain governmental powers and per- 
formed some of the functions now 
performed by municipal corpora- 
tions. 

While the history of the modern 
business corporation is usually traced 
back to the medieval gild, there is no 
generic resemblance. The modern 


*Berle, A. A., “Corporations,” Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences. 
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corporation belongs with the French 
genus société or stock company; the 
medieval gild was a “community,” 
like the early English regulated com- 
pany. The gild was like the modern 
trade union or a stock exchange in 
that the ownership of property was a 
communistic arrangement without 
the collective profit motive, each 
member trading in his own account. 

The development of the modern 
trade union was a necessary parallel- 
ing of the development of combina- 
tions of capital in the partnership 
and the corporation. 

During the feudal age and the per- 
iod of the gilds, prices of goods and 
rates of wages and other conditions 
of labor were determined by custom, 
by the ordinances of the gilds or 
municipalities, or by national law. Sir 
Henry Main refers to the transition 
from the customary to the bargain- 
ing economy as a change from status 
to contract. The change must not be 
understood as complete. Since an- 
cient times there has always been 
some bargaining among _ individual 
traders. It is perhaps too broad a 
generalization to say that the medi- 
eval economy was static and that the 
modern economy is dynamic or free. 
Yet the transformation wrought by 
the commercial revolution after the 
discovery of America was significant. 
Both capital and labor became more 
liquid. The increase in the supplies 
of gold and silver and the develop- 
ment of a credit economy marks the 
‘beginning of the business cycle, insti- 
tutional in its causes, as distinguished 
from the older cycles arising from 
natural causes. The price of labor, 
like the price of commodities, began 
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to fluctuate with changing market 
conditions. 

An important phase of the indus- 
trial revolution occurring near the 
end of the eighteenth century was the 
growth of combinations of capital and 
enterprise in the form of partner- 
ships, stock-companies, and corpora- 
tions. There was an immense ad- 
vantage to be gained from increasing 
the size of the physical plant. The 
pooling of capital made possible the 
purchase of expensive machinery and 
equipment beyond the reach of indi- 
vidual capitalists. The absence of 
early opposition to capital combina- 
tions may be accounted for by the 
dominant political position occupied 
by the mercantile classes. Although 
mercantilism was being replaced by 
what was called a system of natural 
liberty (laissez-faire), the landlord 
and capitalist classes continued to 
control government policies. The 
mercantile classes had simply come to 
believe that a different policy would 
favor their interests. As long as the 
motive for combination was pecuniary 
profit, the influential classes saw no 
objection to the act of association. 
Laissez-faire in this matter favored 
the employer. It was not until the 
South Sea Bubble that Parliament 
was aroused sufficiently to abandon 
complete reliance upon the system of 
natural liberty as a means of protect- 
ing the public interest. The Bubble 
Act of 1719 prohibited the formation 
of companies with transferable shares 
and limited liability unless they ob- 
tained incorporation by charter from 
the Crown or by Act of Parliament.’ 
A general incorporation statute was 


*6 Geo. I, c. 18, Sec. 18. 
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enacted in 1844" so that a special act 
was not required in the case of each 
company. The company acts were 
consolidated in 1862* and again in 
1908 and 1929. 

The working classes had just as 
much reason to combine as the em- 
ployers. The coming of the domestic 
system of industry with the introduc- 
tion of the merchant capitalist di- 
vorced the worker from the owner- 
ship of his materials and his contact 
with the market. The factory system 
then took away the ownership of his 
tools and put him to work under a 
roof not his own. When the crafts- 
man could no longer hope to become 
a master and was no longer an inde- 
pendent enterpriser, the wage bar- 
gain became more vitally important. 
While the employers had an interest 
in maintaining the existing wage rates, 
the workers suffered from technologi- 
cal unemployment and from falling 
real wages. 


In the earier stages of the transi- 
tion from status to contract, when 
the master and the journeyman failed 
to agree as to what constituted a fair 
wage, the higgling of the market was 
temporarily suspended and the ques- 
tion was referred to a central or local 
authority for settlement. In the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century, 
the actual fixing of wages by justices 
of the peace fell rapidly into disuse so 
that by the year 1800, free bargain- 
ing between the capitalist and his 
workmen became practically the sole 
method of fixing wages. It was at 
this time that laborers found it neces- 


1” and 8 Vict., c. 110. 
*25 and 26 Vict., c. 89. 
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sary to combine as a matter of pro- 
tection. A single master was at lib- 
erty to discharge all his workmen at 
once if they did not accept his terms. 

A single employer was equivalent in 
bargaining power to a large union of 
journeymen. 

Before there were ever any formal 
and permanent organizations of em- 
ployed persons into clubs or unions, 
English workers used to gather at ale 
houses informally for the discussion 
of relations with employers. Some- 
times they met to petition the House 
of Commons for legislation to im- 
prove working conditions and some- 
times there were meetings to discuss 
means of enforcement of legislation 
already in existence. The “house of 
call” grew out of the practice of cer- 
tain journeymen of frequenting pub- 
lic houses where they heard of situa- 
tions vacant. More often a perma- 
nent organization resulted from a 
successful strike.® 

The motive for unionization was 
the common interest of the members 
in the conflict with employers in the 
making of the wage contract. When 
the workers became life-long wage- 
earners and no longer entrepreneurs, 
they realized that if they were to have 
anything to say about the terms of 
the labor contract they must com- 
bine in order to equalize bargaining 
power. 

In spite of the economic justifica- 
tion of combinations, trade unions in 
England did not have the sympathy of 


* Webb, Sydney and Beatrice, History of Trade 
Unionism, London and New York, 1920, pp. 22- 
24. Although the Webbs find evidence of organ- 
izations like modern trade unions as early as the 
latter part of the 17th century, the development 
of unions on a wide scale did not occur until a 
century later. 
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the most influential classes. The em- 
ployers opposed labor combinations 
because they tended to raise wages 
and reduce profits; the upper classes 
opposed them because the unions 
tended to increase the power of the 
lower classes. The clergy regarded 
combinations as manifestations of 
discontent—a bad thing if content- 
ment is a virtue. Those interested in 
foreign trade feared that the unions 
would increase prices and interfere 
with the export business. Political 
economists regarded them as harm- 
ful because they prevented the free 
action of natural and economic laws. 

“The operatives’ combinations 
were regarded as being in the nature 
of mutiny against their employers 
and masters; destructive of the ‘dis- 
cipline’ necessary to the expansion of 
trade; and interfering with the right 
of the employer to ‘do what he liked 
with his own,’ ’’* 


5. The English Combination Acts 
and Their Repeal 


The English Combination Acts of 
1799 and 1800 were the culmination 
of a long series of acts limiting the 
freedom of the wage agreement. The 
Statutes of Laborers had been en- 
acted, first in 1351 following the 
Black Death, when the scarcity of la- 
borers resulted in attempts to break 
away from the customary rates. 
These statutes insisted on the custom- 
ary wages and at the same time de- 
creed a limit for the price of food and 
punished laborers who refused to 
work at the fixed rates. The first of 


* Ibid., p. 69. 
*25 Edw. III, St. II, c. 1 
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the combination acts was passed in 
1548.° During the 18th century a 
number of statutes were passed pro- 
hibiting combinations of working- 
men, but these applied only to particu- 
lar industries; they were not general 
in their application. 

The Combination Act of 1799‘ 
penalized all combinations of work- 
men whatsoever. The Combination 
Act of 1800° modified the act passed 
the year before, but retained a more 
elaborate list of prohibitions than 
any act previous to 1799.° All com- 
binations among journeymen or other 
workmen for obtaining an economic 
advantage were made illegal. Even 
attendance at a meeting for such pur- 
pose was made punishable. Justices 
of the peace were empowered to con- 
vict by summary process any person 
guilty of violation. These were the 
first acts which applied to the whole 
field of industry. 

In spite of the fact that the Act of 
1800 was not well enforced and viola- 
tions were even connived at by em- 
ployers, there was sufficient opposi- 
tion to the act to bring about its re- 
peal in 1824. The leader of the 
movement for repeal was Francis 
Place, who was assisted by Joseph 
Hume, J. R. McCulloch, and Jeremy 


*2 and 3 Edward VI, c. 15. 

*39 George III, c. 81. 

5 40 George III, c. 106. 

*The Act of 1800 repealed the Act of 1799. 
The Act of 1800 begins with the words: “Whereas 
it is expedient to explain and amend” the act of 
the preceding year, etc. The Webbs say that the 
Act of 1800 was “not merely the codification of 
existing laws or their extension from particular 
trades to the whole field of industry. It repre- 
sented a new and momentous departure.” Webb, 
Sydney and Beatrice, History of Trade Union- 
ism, London and New York (1920), pp. 71-72. 
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Bentham. The Act of 1824" re- 
pealed the Combination Act of 1800 
and all the then existing acts relating 
to combinations of workmen. It pro- 
vided that workmen or other persons 
were not punishable for entering into 
combinations for the purpose of mak- 
ing a better wage bargain. It re- 
pealed both the common and statute 
law of conspiracies so far as it ap- 
plied to combinations of workmen. 
Employers’ associations were in like 
manner exempt from punishment. 
Violence to person and property and 
threats and intimidation used in at- 
tempting to gain an economic ad- 
vantage were punishable by imprison- 
ment. 

Place and Hume were skilled in the 
art of publicity and political manipu- 
lation. The Webbs say they were too 
clever.2 The sweeping repeal of 
1824 was accomplished while the 
governing classes were unconscious of 
the radical change taking place. By 
1825 the employers were so thor- 
oughly aroused that the act of the 
previous year was modified. 


The Act of 1825° repealed the Act 
of 1824 and reenacted a less liberal 
law. It repealed all the combination 
statutes, but did not repeal the com- 
mon law of conspiracy as it applied to 
workmen. Laborers could meet to 
agree on wages and hours so long as 
this agreement referred to the rate of 
wages or the number of hours of those 
only who were present at the meeting. 
At the same time it declared the il- 
legality of any violence, threats, in- 
timidation, molestation, or obstruc- 


15 George IV, c. 95. 
* History of Trade Unionism, p. 103. 
*6 George IV, c. 129. 
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tion used to induce any other work. 
men to strike or join their associa- 
tion or to take any action in regard 
to hours or wages. 

The Act of 1825, though less lib- 
eral than the act of the preceding 
year, was significant because it estab- 
lished the right of trade unions to 
exist and gave them the power to 
withhold labor from the market by 
concerted action. But by later judi- 
cial interpretation, the common law 
doctrine of conspiracy continued to 
be applied to some combinations of 
laborers so that it was still possible 
after 1825 to fine and imprison la- 
borers for entering into combinations 
to raise wages or otherwise restrain 
trade. 


6. Recent English Legislation 


In 1859 a change in the law was 
made to permit combinations to agree 
upon wages and hours even if their 
action involved other persons than 
those taking part in the agreement 
and permitted workmen to exercise 
peaceful persuasion to urge others to 
join strikes.* 

In 1867 as a result of a prolonged 
strike in England a committee ap- 
pointed by Parliament made an in- 
vestigation of the conditions of trade 
unions. This committee recom- 
mended further laws for the protec- 
tion and regulation of trade unions. 
As a result two laws were passed in 
the year 1871. One provided that 
trade unions were not illegal merely 
because they restrained trade, with 
the result that laborers were not sub- 
ject to criminal prosecution for con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade; and 


* 22 Vict., c. 34. 
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further providing that they might by 
registering as benefit societies become 
quasi corporations. The other stat- 
ute defined violence, threats, molesta- 
tion and other terms so as to make 
the meaning somewhat clearer and 
more stringent against the unions.” 

In 1875 another statute freed la- 
bor entirely from the conspiracy law 
in its criminal aspects.* In 1906 as 
a result of the Taff Vale decision of 
1901 (which allowed a registered 
trade union to be sued for tort in the 
collective name)* the Trade Disputes 
Act swept away the law of civil con- 
spiracy, giving trade unions complete 
exemption. from collective liability 
for torts.° 

As a result of the Osborne judg- 
ment in 1909, a new Trade Union 
Act was passed in 1913.° This act 
overturned the Osborne decision 


(which held that it was illegal for 
registered trade unions to use their 
funds for political purposes)." The 
Act of 1913 provided that a trade 
union could use its funds for practi- 
cally any purpose on condition that its 
members voted by a general ballot for 


134 and 35 Vict., c. 32. 

*34 and 35 Vict., c. 52. 

*38 and 39 Vict., c. 86. 

“The Taff Vale Railway Co. v. Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants (1901), 1 K. B. 170. 
A. C. 426. 

°6 Edward VII, c. 47. 

*2 and 3 George V, c. 30. 

* Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants v. 
Osborne, A. C. 87 (1910). 
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the object and that no member should 
be compelled to make a contribution 
for a political object. 

The Trades Disputes and Trade 
Union Act of 1927* was passed as a 
result of the general strike of 1926. 
It declared strikes to be illegal if they 
have any object other than or in addi- 
tion to the furtherance of a trade 
dispute within the trade or industry 
in which the strikers are employed; 
or one intended to coerce the govern- 
ment. Lockouts for the same pur- 
poses were likewise declared illegal. 
Another section limited somewhat 
the right of picketing. Section 4 pro- 
vided that before a member can be 
required to contribute to political 
funds he must give a notice in writ- 
ing of his willingness to contribute. 
The law of 1913 had required mem- 
bers to “contract out” if they did not 
wish their contributions used for 
political purposes; the law of 1927 
requires them to “contract in” if their 
contributions are to be used for such 
purposes. 

With reference to tort liability, 
this means that the Act of 1927 modi- 
fies the Act of 1906 by making it 
possible to hold trade unions liable, 
either by suits in the collective name 
or by representative suits, for dam- 
ages resulting from illegal strikes.° 


*17 and 18 George V, c. 22. 

* Witte, Edwin E., “British Trade Union Law 
Since the Trade Disputes and Trade Union Act 
of 1927,” 26 American Political Science Review 
345 (April, 1932). 


(To be continued) 





THE PERIL OF INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


Ernst JONSON 


USINESS is generally profit- 
able. People who cannot get 
profits out of business don’t 

stay in business. Those who stay in 
business do so because they find it 
profitable. Hence there arises a be- 
lief that business is essentially profit- 
able, and that the more business there 
is done the more profits will be gained. 

To what extent can business grow 
without curtailing profits? Is there 
a rate of industrial expansion which 
is inimical to profits? The real profits 
of industry are the services of the 
technologically disemployed. Were all 
workers engaged in mass production 
industry, there wouldn’t be any profits 
in it, none to speak of. Even the peo- 
ple of greatest wealth would get no 
more out of it than the wage earner. 
No special service would be available. 
The market would offer nothing but 
goods made for mass consumption. 
And what would become of their 
wealth? Interests, and dividends and 
rents would dwindle to a mere pit- 
tance, which means that the value 
would go out of bonds and stocks, and 
even out of real property. The great 
majority of owners would have to go 
to work or to go on pension. Only 
the richest could stay in the leisure 
class, and a poverty-stricken leisure 
class it would be. And since profits 
are what keeps business alive and ac- 
tive, the dwindling of profits would 
bring about the complete collapse of 
the capitalistic order. The govern- 
ment would be forced to take over 
all industry and all business. 

On the other hand so long as busi- 
ness expands as a result of technologi- 
cal progress, so long as production in- 


creases without any more labor being 
employed, profits will not suffer dimi- 
nution. The technologically disem- 
ployed will remain at the service of 
the owner class. Business will remain 
active. So soon, however, as indus- 
try begins to expand by adding to its 
labor force profits begin to dwindle 
and business to lean toward depres- 
sion. If we would insure employment 
we might well begin by insuring profits. 
And the first step toward insuring 
profits is to limit the employment of 
labor in mass-production industry. 
Such restriction upon industrial em- 
ployment obviously should not be ap- 
plied to the present situation with its 
millions of unemployed. It should be- 
come operative only after all unem- 
ployment has been absorbed. When 
recovery is an accomplished fact, how- 
ever, some authority must be insti- 
tuted which shall prevent Industry 
from rushing into unprofitable expan- 
sion, Without some form of indus- 
trial government industry will soon 
fall into another depression. Only 
under industrial government can the 
age of plenty become a reality. 
Rugged, undisciplined individualism 
will not bring us to the age of plenty. 
On the other hand labor must see 
to it that a just portion of them get 
into mass-production-industry to pro- 
duce real wages for the workers. La- 
bor also must claim a just portion of 
the remaining unemployment to be 
converted into leisure for itself. But 
in seeking these advantages for itself 
it must guard against encroaching 
upon Capital’s right to adequate 
profits, for without adequate profits 
no true revival of business is possible. 
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FACING THE FUTURE 


FANNIA M. CoHN 


Executive Secretary, Educational Department, 


Department is to help our mem- 
bers interpret their conditions, 
their position as workers in our pres- 
ent turbulent world, and visualize 
what the future has in store for them. 
Although we now have a younger 
element with no previous experience 
in trade unionism in our membership, 
the problem is not unsurmountable, 
after what they went through during 
the five years of depression. Many 
difficulties, trials and tribulations have 
been their lot. Our function now, is 
to help them interpret these experi- 
ences and make them realize, espe- 


Toe: problem of our Educational 


cially our women and young girls, 
that they are in the industry to stay, 
that most of them will continue to 


work, even after marriage. They 
have before them an example of the 
many thousands of married dress- 
makers, young mothers and middle- 
aged women, who carry the burden of 
assisting in the support of the fam- 
ily. In many instances, they are the 
only support of the home. 

Once this becomes a reality to our 
young members, the second step is to 
make them realize that the Union is 
to them, no less than to men, their 
only hope. 

The understanding of this by our 
young women was best demonstrated 
by the many celebrations of the open- 
ing of our educational season in our 
centers, which were arranged by our 
Department. 

The writer was faced with audi- 
ences, amongst whom were many 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


young people. If we lived in a sane 
economic and social system, many of 
those present would have been in our 
high schools and colleges and enjoy- 
ing our parks. 

The speaker had the unwelcome 
task of disillusioning them of many 
of their romantic dreams, at a stage 
of their lives when young people vis- 
ualize themselves in a position in 
which they wish to be, but which is 
far from reality. Instead we gave 
them a realistic approach to realize 
their dreams. The inspiration came 
from these young people who under- 
stood the discussion and responded 
thoughtfully. 

It is marvelous to notice how these 
young people realize what our Inter- 
national has done for them in the 
short time of sixteen months since 
they have joined our union. These 
sentiments are best expressed perhaps 
in the many songs which our mem- 
bers have written. All of them ring 
with joy that the sweatshop has been 
abolished, and with hope for a 
brighter future. 

The pride of our members in their 
union and their devotion to it can be 
traced to the idealistic tradition of 
our International. Although our mem- 
bership, especially in the women’s 
locals, have continually changed, our 
rich and inspiring tradition, developed 
during its thirty-five years, has re- 
mained. 

What the activities of our Educa- 
tional Department mean to our 
members is best expressed in a simple 
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but expressive manner by a dress- 
maker, a member of our union in the 
following lines: 


We love our International, it has brought us 
great success, 

Shortened our hours of labor, lengthened our 
hours of happiness, 

Our Educational Department inspired us with 
a new light, 

For a brighter future that we have strived for 
all our life. 

It gives us inspiration with a will to carry on, 

And enthusiasm also though we’re many thou- 
sand strong. 


This has fired the imagination and 
behavior of our newcomers. Our 
Educational Department, through its 
many activities, takes pains to point 
out the importance of the continuity 
of our union and the labor movement. 
Our new members realize that the 
improved conditions they recently 
gained can be traced to our heroic 
struggles, beginning with the “Up- 
rising of the Twenty Thousand”— 
the general strike of the waistmakers 
of 1909, and “The Great Revolt”— 
the general strike of the cloakmakers 
of 1910. 

This is the purpose of studying 
labor history,—that workers may 
look into the past, compare it with 
the present and visualize the future. 
Of course, the tendency should al- 
ways be to encourage and support 
necessary changes, improvements in 
tactics and policies to meet condi- 
tions. 

This should lead to the acceptance 
of new methods, ideologies and prin- 
ciples. But we must always keep be- 
fore the workers the main principle 
upon which the labor movement rests 
and upon which the present and fu- 
ture happiness of the workers depend 
—solidarity of the workers not only 
within the International and in one 


country, but with all workers 
throughout the world. 

In this way we gradually develop 
among our varied membership a 
working-class psychology, an identity 
of interests and the interdependence 
of workers everywhere. 

This also leads to a development in 
the workers of self-reliance and con- 
fidence, that only through their own 
efforts in the economic, social, politi- 
cal and cultural fields, can they be- 
come a constructive social force and 
achieve the aims of the labor move- 
ment, abolishing inequalities, exploi- 
tation and poverty. 

Our Educational Department is 
tireless in its efforts to encourage and 
prepare our members to function in- 
telligently and effectively in our union 
and the larger labor movement. To 
this end, we try to stimulate in them 
an intellectual curiosity,—a desire to 
have a better understanding of our 
union, of the labor movement and 
the world as a whole. Our educa- 
tional program is therefore planned 
accordingly. 

Realistic and idealistic working- 
class atmosphere which influences the 
psychology of the workers, runs 
through all our activities. 

This atmosphere prevails in our 
discussion groups on various labor 
subjects, current events, public speak- 
ing and literature classes, dramatic 
performances, mandolin orchestras, 
singing groups and educational meet- 
ings. This is also true of our gym, 
swimming and dancing classes. 


Dramatics 


That labor dramatics is a most ef- 
fective medium for enlightening the 
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workers and at the same time devel- 
oping their innate talents is agreed by 
all. We have enough talent within 
our midst but the problem is in find- 
ing suitable labor plays. We at- 
tempted to solve this problem by pre- 
paring our own one-act plays. We 
kept staging in mind as in many in- 
stances our plays had to be presented 
in halls where there was no stage, but 
only a platform. 

These plays have been presented 
to and enthusiastically received by 
tens of thousands of our members 
throughout the country. 

A well-known dramatist said that 
the significance in the presentation 
was the fact that the players did 
not act their parts but lived them 
through. This is because they deal 
with the life, conditions, hopes and 
aspirations of our members. 

The popularity of our plays is best 
demonstrated by the fact that I. L. 
G. W. U. players’ dramatic groups 
are being formed by our locals in 
many centers. While they are being 
coached, they at the same time re- 
hearse the plays. 

Our pageants have been very pop- 
ular with our members in the past. 
Our new pageant “Marching On” is 
a dramatization of the “Uprising of 
the Twenty Thousand.” With this 
we will commemorate the general 
strike of the waistmakers of 1909, 
which was the first organized protest 
of the women’s garment workers 
against the sweatshop and the most 
important general strike of women 
the world over. 


Our Mandolin Orchestras 


Music is exceedingly popular with 


our members. We are developing 
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their musical talents by forming man. 
dolin orchestras. 


Choruses 


Hundreds of thousands of our 
members and their families are now 
singing the songs that have been pre- 
pared by our Department and other 
songs. Choruses have been devel- 
oped in our locals in each center, 
which lead our audiences in singing at 
entertainments and at member meet- 
ings. The saying amongst our mem- 
bers now is, ‘We can sing together 
just as we can fight together for our 
rights.” This mass singing creates 
a joyful spirit of sociability and de- 
velops solidarity, as these songs, 
many of them written by our own 
members, express their joy and pride 
that the most deplorable evil—the 
sweatshop—has been abolished by 
our International. 

The growing interest of our mem- 
bers in our songs is best demonstrated 
by the fact that over a million copies 
have been distributed amongst them. 

The General Executive Board of 


_our International takes these cultural 


activities of our union seriously. We 
therefore have established special di- 
visions with directors in charge: Mr. 
Victor Wolfson has charge of the 
dramatics; Mr. Luigi Paparello of 
music and Mr. Lazar Weiner, choral 
director. 


Visits and Theater Parties 


Part of our cultural activities is to 
visit points of interest. Groups of 
our members visit the Museums of 
Art and Natural History amongst 
other places. They are accompanied 
by a lecturer, who explains to them 
the objects they see. 
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Theater parties are also arranged 
for groups of our members to see 
worth-while plays. Afterwards these 
plays are discussed with them by our 
lecturer in literature and drama. 


Sociables 


An important activity is our so- 
ciables for our members in all our 
centers. The program is provided 
by our own members. Our I. L. G. 
W. U. players appear in our one-act 
plays “All For One” and “In Union 
There Is Strength”; selections are 
played by our mandolin orchestra; 
the quartette sings songs in many 
languages; and the chorus leads the 
audience in singing. Refreshments 
are served by reception committees 
of our members and the evening ends 
with an informal dance. These are 


most inspiring and healthy affairs. 


These affairs, too, are being utilized 
as a medium to interest our members 
yin our activities. The fact that our 
own members present such a fine pro- 
gram gives them confidence that they, 
too, can learn how to perform. This 
is demonstrated when they return the 
registration cards on which they in- 
dicate the activities they are inter- 
ested in. 

Our members and their families en- 
thusiastically respond to our pro- 
grams and take pride in the fact that 
our Educational Department devel- 
ops its own talents. 


Recreational Activities 


Our International was always con- 
cerned with the health of our mem- 
bers. This influenced the establish- 
ment of our Union Health center in 
New York City, where expert med- 
ical service is provided for our mem- 
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bers and their families at low rates. 

Through its recreational program, 
gym activities are provided for our 
members. This consists of physical ex- 
ercises, swimming and dancing and 
other sports—all under the direction 
of qualified instructors. It is at 
these classes that they learn correct 
posture. The hours that they spend 
in our recreational centers are most 
enjoyable and delightful. While the 
members benefit by these activities, 
the labor movement gains by it too, 
as a far-seeing, dynamic labor move- 
ment depends upon the alertness and 
health of its members. 


Educational Program 


Our educational program is in full 
swing. It provides activities for be- 
ginners to whom our union and the 
labor movement is new as well as for 
informed members. 

This is being conducted through 
discussion groups. Among the sub- 
jects considered are: the history of 
the labor movement; labor economics; 
the labor movement today, with spe- 
cial reference to the I. L. G. W. U.; 
current events and public speaking; 
the meaning of trade unionism; and 
the structure and functioning of the 
I. L. G. W. U.; social economic and 
political history of the United States. 
Social literature also finds a place in 
our program because the true literary 
artist is a social prophet. Not only 
does he voice the joys and sorrows 
of his generation but all its hopes and 
aspirations. He interprets the forces 
that are at work for social change. 

Important as it is to have group 
activities in order to develop leader- 
ship, we are equally eager to en- 
lighten the mass of our membership. 
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For this purpose, we are conducting 
weekly educational meetings in each 
center which are being attended by 
many hundred members at a time. 

A carefully planned program of 
discussions specially prepared for 
these large meetings, keep our mem- 
bers informed about our Interna- 
tional, the labor movement and of the 
social and economic problems of our 
turbulent world. The significance of 
these meetings as well as of the other 
activities is the fact that the families 
of our members attend them also. 


Educational Program for Officers 


An undisputable function‘ of a 
union is to deal with the daily needs 
and problems of its members. We 
all know that its very existence de- 
pends upon the adjustment of these 
problems. The danger is that mere 
practicality may lead to one-sidedness. 
The routine of an officer of a union, 
whether he be manager, business 
agent or shop chairman is filled with 
so many pressing problems that he 
hardly has time for a broader survey 
of the labor field. 

To meet this condition, we planned 
a program for our officers. Among 
other things, this is a discussion of 
current labor economic and social 
trends. 

Since the officer has always to deal 
with masses, a knowledge of human 
psychology is indispensable. This sub- 
ject is included in the program. 


Training Schools 


Since the rebirth of our Interna- 
tional, we have been occupied in giv- 
ing a new orientation to our members, 
an understanding of their new posi- 
tion as organized workers. Hun- 
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dreds of them who are already on the 
executive boards and shop committees 
have benefited by the program of our 
Department and we are doing our 
best to further enlighten them. 

Many of them have developed abil- 
ity for leadership. The time has now 
come to give these members a more 
thorough training through which they 
will be better qualified to assume 
leadership and responsibility. 

We therefore welcome the decision 
of the G. E. B. to establish a train- 
ing center for organizers and our 
International has pioneered in many 
activities and this will be one more 
important field. 


Educational Departments in Other 
Centers 


To meet the needs of our vast 
membership throughout the country, 
our International has established re- 
gional educational departments with 
directors in charge: Miss Esther 
Terry in Chicago; in St. Louis, Miss 
Mae Green, and Miss Jennie Matyas 
in San Francisco. 

The program and supervision for 
these centers is provided by our Edu- 
cational Department. 


Pamphlets and Outlines 


Our International is eager, through 
our educational program to reach all 
our members. However we realize 
that classes, lectures, dramatics and 
music are limited as time and space. 
We have therefore branched out our 
activities through our specially pre- 
pared literature—pamphlets, articles 
and outlines. Our four pamphlets: 
“Introducing Your Union,” “You and 
Your Union,” “How To Conduct a 
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Union Meeting” and “Structure and 
Functioning of the I. L. G. W. U.” 
were enthusiastically received by our 
members and officers throughout the 
country. They are factual, simple 
and thought provoking. Even their 
physical appearance is suggestive. 
Other similar pamphlets will be issued 
from time to time. 

Our outlines of the History of the 
International and of the General 
Labor Movement are helpful to in- 
structors and for discussion groups. 

In connection with this, we have 
prepared a bibliography of important 
labor, economic and social subjects. 
In this way we help our members 
select books, which we obtain for 
them at reduced rates. 


Facing the Future 


The historic contribution that our 
International made to the workers’ 
education movement during the I. L. 
G. W. U. was only possible through 
the collective effort of the members 
and officers. We are fortunate in 
having our General Executive Board 
of our International most interested 
in our educational program. Its edu- 
cational committee consisting of Mr. 
Julius Hochman, as chairman, Mr. 
Luigi Antonini, Mr. Harry Green- 
berg, Mr. Louis Levy, Mr. Charles 
Zimmerman, Mr. E. Reisberg and 
Mr. F. Umhey, together with our De- 
partment, plans the program. Our 
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president who is exceedingly inter- 
ested in our educational activities, as 
busy as he is, assists in supervising the 
work. The response and interest of 
our members in our program provides 
the inspiration. 

All agree that the workers’ happi- 
ness depends upon a strong and pro- 
gressive union. Only an intelligent 
and alert membership makes this pos- 
sible. It is true that our members 
get their real training by actively par- 
ticipating in the affairs of their union. 
But we realize that they can be much 
more effective if, to their practical 
experience, is added the special train- 
ing offered by a dynamic and purpose- 
ful program of workers’ education. 

Equally important is our social and 
recreational program which brings 
our members closer together in a 
spirit of friendship and solidarity. 

Through our classes and discus- 
sion groups, we hope to develop initi- 
ative in our members and give them 
the training that will enable them to 
function more effectively in our union 
in the labor movement and in the 
world as a whole. 

Through our cultural, social and 
artistic activities, we seek to bring 
out in our members the desire and 
ability to live a fuller and more use- 
ful life. This inspires them to work 
for immediate economic improvement 
and for a world free from poverty 
and exploitation. 





CHILD LABOR ELIMINATION BY THE 
FEDERAL TREATY-MAKING POWER 


EMERSON P. SCHMIDT 


IVE different methods of elim- 

inating child labor have been at- 

tempted with only partial success. 
Another method, the federal treaty- 
making power, is available. But first 
the earlier methods and their lack of 
success must be noted. 

The first attack on child labor was 
state legislation under the police 
power. This proved inadequate be- 
cause of the indifference of some states 
and the great diversity among the 
several states and the varying degree 
of adequate enforcement. In June, 
1934, seven states recognizing this 
failure, entered into an interstate 
compact whereby they would agree, 


among other matters, on certain uni- 
form minimum standards for children 


in industry. (New York Times, 
June 10, 1934.) The outcome of 
this move is uncertain, since only two 
state legislatures have ratified the 
compact (New York Times, June 2, 
1935). 

Because of the defects of state con- 
trol the federal government in 1916 
closed the channels of interstate com- 
merce to any manufacturer who em- 
ployed children of certain ages. The 
Supreme Court found that this was 
an unwarranted use of the interstate 
commerce power and declared the 
law unconstitutional. (Hammer v. 
Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251, 1918.) 

Undismayed, Congress then placed 
a tax of 10 per cent on the profits of 
corporations which employed chil- 
dren of specified ages. In 1922 the 


Supreme Court declared this act un- 
constitutional because, on the face of 
it, the law was not a revenue raising 
law, but the taxing power had been 
used erroneously to control child 
labor. The regulation of this labor 
has been left to the state legislatures 
by the fathers of the constitution. 
(Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Com- 
pany, 259 U. S. 20, 1922.) 

The opponents of child labor then 
concluded that an amendment to the 
Constitution was the only remaining 
method of eliminating the evil. In 
1924 Congress proposed an amend- 
ment to the states which would em- 
power congress to control child labor. 
Quickly a few states ratified the 
amendment but more rejected it so 
that in the first nine years only 6 
states ratified it. The fear of cen- 
tralization of government and the 
opposition of manufacturers pre- 
vented more rapid progress. Then 
in 1933, the fear of centrai govern- 
mental authority subsided, with the 
eclipse of big business and banking, 
and 14 states in rapid succession rati- 
fied the amendment. The foes of 
child labor began to be hopeful. 
However, after the upswing in busi- 
ness which began under the Roose- 
velt Administration sentiment shifted 
almost over night. In the first 5 
months of 1934 no states ratified the 
amendment and 8 rejected it. A few 
more ratifications have been secured 
in the last few months and at present 
24 states have ratified it. Now there 
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is a movement on foot to pass a bill 
in Congress to provide that any pro- 
posed amendment shall be declared 
“dead” when one quarter of the 
states have rejected it. Whether 
this would apply retroactively to the 
child labor amendment is an open 
question. At any rate, of the 24 
states which ratified the amendment 
16 had previously rejected it. (New 
York Times, February 10, 1935.) 
The possibility of securing another 
dozen ratifications seems remote. 

All the previous methods of con- 
trol having failed, the federal gov- 
ernment proceeded to outlaw child 
labor through the N. R. A. codes. 
Virtually every code contained a pro- 
hibition of child labor. The nullifi- 
cation of codes through the Schech- 
ter Live Poultry decision in 1935 
brings this method of child labor 
elimination to an end. It is signifi- 
cant, furthermore, that in spite of the 
fact that the codes were supposed to 
abolish child labor, seven states 
should see fit, one year after the 
N. R. A. went into effect, to enter 
into a compact whereby they pro- 
pose to outlaw child labor. 

If Congress remains favorably dis- 
posed towards the eradication of 
child labor, one further method re- 
mains open to it which heretofore 
has been ignored. This is the treaty- 
making power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. (It should not be implied 
that the author views all child labor 
as objectionable. ) 

That the regulation of matters left 
exclusively to the states by the Con- 
stitution may be transferred in some 
cases to Congress pursuant to a 
treaty with a foreign nation is a set- 
tled rule of constitutional law. This 


has been true since the famous Eng- 
lish creditors case of 1796. (Ware 
v. Hylton, 3 Dallas 199.) 

Thus, in spite of the fact that the 
14th Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion provides that every state must 
give the equal protection of its laws 
to all its inhabitants, a state may dis- 
criminate against unnaturalized 
aliens within its jurisdiction. (Pat- 
sone v. Pennsylvania, 232 U. S. 138, 
1914.) The City of Cincinnati was 
permitted by the Supreme Court of 
the United States to refuse an Italian 
a license to operate a pool hall. 
(Clarke v. Deckebach, 274 U. S. 392, 
1927.) On the contrary, an ordi- 
nance of Seattle providing that no li- 
cense should be granted to an alien 
to run a pawnshop was set aside by 
the Supreme Court on the ground 
that it conflicted with a treaty be- 
tween the country of the alien in 
question and the United States. 
(Askura v. Seattle, 265, U. S. 332, 
1924.) The alien was a Japanese. 
The United States had entered into a 
treaty with Japan whereby Japanese 
living in the United States were guar- 
anteed the same privileges and rights 
in business as American natives. (A 
national treatment treaty.) 

Again, an act of Congress passed 
in 1913 which attempted to regulate 
the killing of migratory birds within 
the states was held invalid because it 
invaded a field reserved exclusively 
to the states. (United States v. 
Shauver, 214 Red. Rep. 154, 1914; 
United States v. McCullagh, 221 
Fed. Rep. 288, 1915.) To over- 
come these decisions the United 
States entered into a treaty with 
Great Britain whereby the high con- 
tracting parties agreed to take steps 
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CHILD LABOR ELIMINATION 


to preserve migratory birds. Pur- 
suant to the treaty, Congress in 1918 
passed an act controlling the killing 
of any of the birds included ip the 
treaty. In Missouri v. Holland (252 
U. S. 416, 1920) the Supreme Court 
squarely faced the question whether 
“the treaty and statute are void as 
an interference with the rights re- 
served to the states” (p. 432). The 
court in upholding the statute stated 
that Congressional statutes are the 
supreme law of the land only when 
made in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion, while “treaties are declared to 
be so when made under authority of 
the United States.” The court went 


on to say, “There may be matters of 
the sharpest exigency for the national 
well-being that an act of Congress 
could not deal with, but that a treaty 
followed by such an act could.” 

One of the most exclusive rights of 


the states is that of settling the 
ownership of property, but this right 
has been declared in one decision to 
be subordinate to a treaty. (Geo- 
froy v. Riggs, 133 U.S. 258, 1890.) 
In this case the court stated that “it 
would not be contended that it (the 
treaty power) extends so far as to 
authorize what the Constitution for- 
bids, or a change in the character of 
the government or in that of one of 
the states or a cession of any portion 
of the territory of the latter without 
its consent. But with these excep- 
tions, it is not perceived that there 
is any limit to the questions which can 
be adjusted touching any matter 
which is properly the subject of nego- 
tiation with a foreign country.” In 
U. S. v. 43 Gallons of Whiskey (93 
U. S. 188, 1876) the court said, “It 
cannot be doubted that the treaty- 
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making power is ample to cover all 
usual subjects of diplomacy.” 

These cases point strongly to the 
conclusion that state and federal 
statutes which are unconstitutional in 
the absence of treaties may be made 
constitutional in pursuance of trea- 
ties. It may be concluded that the 
national government by treaty may 
deal with any matter which is ‘‘an ap- 
propriate subject of international 
agreement,” as long as it does not 
contravene an express prohibition in 
the Constitution. Such a treaty and 
the legislation in pursuance of it are 
the supreme law of the land, even 
though they may deal with matters 
which are reserved to the states and 
to which the powers of Congress do 
not ordinarily extend. 

These conclusions do not unquali- 
fiedly affirm the constitutionality of a 
federal child labor law passed in re- 
sponse to an international treaty deal- 
ing with the same subject. If it can 
be shown, however, that child labor 
is “a proper (legally speaking) sub- 
ject for international agreement” 
then undoubtedly the Supreme Court 
would uphold a statute made on the 
basis of such a treaty. Labor prob- 
lems have been made the subject of 
treaties between nations on many oc- 
casions. In the light of the Inter- 
national Labor Office activities in con- 
nection with international agreements 
on labor questions, it would appear 
that diplomats and the official repre- 
sentatives of labor and industry re- 
gard this matter as an appropriate 
subject of international agreements. 

Article 23 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations provides that the 
member countries will endeavor to se- 
cure and maintain “fair and humane 
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conditions of labor for men, women 
and children,” and for that purpose 
will establish and maintain the neces- 
sary international organization. 

To date the International Labor 
Office, through the conferences of its 
member representatives, has adopted 
some 40 labor conventions, seven of 
which deal with child labor. In vir- 
tually all cases these conventions have 
been ratified by most of the leading 
industrial member nations subse- 
quently. 

The United States joined the Inter- 
national Labor Office in 1934 and 
even before joining went so far as to 
send unofficial delegates to the con- 
ferences with their expenses paid by 


the United States Government. The 
Supreme Court, should it be faced 
with this question, would no doubt 
take judicial notice of this fact and 
be influenced by the drift of the 
times, as evidenced by the rising de- 
mand for international control of 
labor conditions. 

The outcome of an attempt to con- 
trol child labor by this method rests, 
of course, with the majority of the 
Federal Supreme Court. No one can 
predict the result with certainty. The 
failure of the other five methods of 
approach would seem to warrant seri- 
ous attention to this alternative pro- 
posal involving the treaty-making 
power of Congress. 


COUNTRY WOMAN 


Now yellow was the thing she hungered for, 

Its every shade was treasured in her mind. 
Nasturtiums spilled like doubloons at her door, 
And every bit of brass that she could find 

She polished bravely till it glowed like gold. 
She caught the sun the way folks catch a bird, 
The copper sun of noon, the pale and cold 
Delicious afterglow. And when she heard 
The roads were edged with goldenrod, she’d go, 
Not hungering to pick and hold it near, 
But just to walk beside it, still and slow, 
As if the color were a song she loved to hear. 
And yellow was the slim symbolic band 
She dreamed she wore upon her tired hand. 


—ELSPETH. 
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INSIDE THE DOORS OF BEAUTY SHOPS 


Mary ANDERSON 


Director, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


OST women who can afford 
M it feel today that patronage 
of beauty shops has become 
important in keeping them well 
groomed. Unless unusually blessed 
by nature they turn to beauty parlors 
for permanent waves and marcels 
or to keep their bobbed hair stylishly 
dressed. For many economically well- 
situated women, manicures, facials, 
and shampoos at beauty shops also 
are a regular routine. 

But little is known about the white- 
clad girls and women whose services 
in the booths opening off the luxuri- 
ous salons of the beauty shops are 
taken for granted. Today there are 


some 113,000 of these women bar- 
bers, hairdressers, and manicurists— 
a number large enough to make work- 
ing women ask: What are the condi- 
tions in this trade? 

The growth in beauty parlors dur- 
ing the last decade has been spectacu- 


lar. Before 1920 they were little 
known. With the bobbed hair craze 
that sprang up just after the World 
War, women flocked into men’s bar- 
ber shops, but as more services than 
merely cutting and trimming were 
demanded, beauty shops came into 
their own. With developments in 
waving hair—particularly the per- 
manent wave, manicuring, facial 
treatments, and hair dyeing, they 
grew in numbers until shops came to 
be operated in department stores, 
office buildings, hotels, as independ- 
ent businesses on every commercial 
street, or in apartment buildings or 


homes in residential neighborhoods. 
Today there are some three and one- 
half times as many women barbers, 
hairdressers, and manicurists as in 
1920, and women make up roughly 
about nine-tenths of the employees in 
the trade. 

To find out what this spectacular 
growth has meant to the increasing 
numbers of women working in beauty 
shops, the Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, under- 
took a survey of the trade in four 
cities—Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, and Columbus (Ohio)— 
during the winter and early spring 
of 1934. Work conditions were 
studied in 390 shops employing some 
1,500 white employees, including al- 
most 200 men, and 75 shops em- 
ploying some 150 Negro women. In 
addition, methods of training in all 
the beauty culture schools, both 
Negro and white, listed in the classi- 
fied telephone directory or generally 
known to the trade, were investi- 
gated. 

What wages are paid the beauty 
shop operator? How many hours 
must she work each day and week? 
How much time and money must the 
girl or woman spend to learn the 
trade? What future may she expect? 
What are the hazards of the trade? 
Do women beauty parlor operators 
work on an equal footing with men? 
These are among the important ques- 
tions raised and answered in the 
Women’s Bureau survey. 
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The vast majority of the white 
women and practically all of the 
Negro women were all-around opera- 
tors. Shampooing and finger waving 
were the chief duties in the white 
shops, though the women also had 
to be able and ready to do all other 
kinds of waving as well as manicur- 
ing, eyebrow arching, facials, hair 
cutting, and hair dyeing. In the 
Negro shops, hair pressing and sham- 
pooing were the major services of the 
operators, with marcelling next in 
importance. Only occasionally were 
the Negro operators called upon to 
give a manicure, facial treatment, 
hair cut, or other beauty service. 

The all-around nature of the work 
required of the operators was a nat- 
ural necessity since the majority of 
the shops were small, the typical shop 
employing no more than three opera- 
tors. Only in the larger shops was 
specialization feasible. The majority 
of women who specialized in a branch 
of the trade were manicurists. Other 
women specialized in doing hair dye- 
ing, facials, permanent waving, and 
similar services. 

Obviously the beauty parlor oper- 
ator must be well-trained and skilful 
to perform the duties which are re- 
quired of her. In fact the laws of 
many States, including those in which 
are located the four cities covered by 
the survey, require that beauty parlor 
operators, before they are allowed to 
practice, must go through a definite 
training period, usually at least six 
months. When asked how they re- 
ceived their training, the majority— 
three out of five—of both the white 
and Negro women in the Women’s 
Bureau study, said they had attended 
schools of beauty culture. A rela- 
tively short period—six months—was 
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the length of the usual course for 
white women; Negro women had de- 
voted longer periods to training than 
had white women. 

The cost of these courses to the 
girls varied. One-fourth of the white 
women had spent less than $100 on 
their training, and almost two-thirds 
had spent less than $200. Amounts 
varying from $25 to $200 had been 
spent by over half of the Negro 
women to obtain their school train- 
ing. It was the policy of the schools 
visited to make special arrangements 
for payment and to allow discounts 
for cash. In fact in the Negro 
schools, there seemed to be no such 
thing as fixed price, the cost of tuition 
varying with special arrangements 
and the bargaining power of the 
schools and students. 

Almost all of the schools inter- 
viewed offered evening as well as day 
courses so that girls desiring to learn 
the trade could support themselves 
by holding other jobs during the 
training period. Short courses in 
manicuring of a month or six weeks 
were offered by all the schools, and 
many had “brush up”’ courses to keep 
the trained operator up-to-date in the 
newest styles, fads, and methods. 

The attempt made by the Women’s 
Bureau agents to determine the ade- 
quacy of the training given showed 
some discouraging results. Doubt- 
less many girls put all their savings 
into such training and attend school 
under conditions of personal hard- 
ship. In their six or nine months’ 
course they should expect the best 
possible training and _ supervision. 
But the survey showed that unfortu- 
nately, in too many instances, the 
main purpose of the schools seemed 
to be to use the students to work, 
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with inadequate supervision, on pay- 
ing customers. Many of the white, 
and most of the Negro, schools were 
more concerned with getting cus- 
tomers than training students. How- 
ever, not all the schools were like 
this. In each city, there were at least 
two where white girls at least could 
receive training of a high quality. 
To the girl or woman seeking 
training in beauty culture, public 
school courses are a godsend, be- 
cause of the small expense involved. 
Two public schools-were visited in 
the survey—the industrial high school 
of New Orleans, which offered a 
course in beauty culture to white stu- 
dents, and the Vaschon Vocational 
School of St. Louis, which offered a 
course for Negro women. The cost 
to the student of attending these 
schools was very small. The indus- 


trial high school of New Orleans 
charged a laboratory fee of $5 and 
an equipment fee of $15 covering two 
uniforms, a marcel iron, two wave 
combs, manicure scissors, nippers, a 
file, buffer, a dozen emery boards, 
orange wood stick, and miscellane- 


ous supplies. The Vaschon School 
charged a registration fee of $1 and 
an additional laboratory fee of $5. 
These public schools seemed to be at 
least equal and perhaps superior to 
the private schools in theory and 
practice, although the Vaschon School 
for Negro students maintained a 
beauty shop open to the public at 
low prices. 

At the time of the study St. Louis 
was organizing a course in its voca- 
tional high school for white students 
which planned the maintenance of 
higher standards of eligibility and 
training than any of the schools 
visited. The Women’s Bureau in- 


vestigators felt that such courses and 
the competition between public and 
private schools would aid in estab- 
lishing better standards in the trade 
as a whole. 

About one-third of the white and 
two-fifths of the Negro women re- 
ported that they had received their 
training through actual apprentice- 
ship in shops, but the study indicates 
that this method is becoming less fre- 
quent. While apprenticeship abroad 
under skilled direction in shops such 
a those in Vienna, Paris, Berlin, or 
the larger cities in Italy, is a definite 
advantage to the beauty-shop opera- 
tor, unfortunately in this country ap- 
prenticeship has been taken very 
lightly. In too many instances stu- 
dents have been hired simply as cheap 
help, and, although almost wholly 
lacking in both the theory and prac- 
tice of the trade, have been put to 
work on customers. This practice 
results in extremely inadequate in- 
struction for the operators, and bad 
service, and has spurred on the enact- 
ment of regulatory legislation so that 
by the beginning of 1934, 29 States 
had laws of this character. 

Legislative regulation of beauty 
culture deals chiefly with require- 
ments that shop and operator be 
licensed and the operator be trained 
and examined and that specified 
hygienic and sanitary measures be 
taken for the protection of the cus- 
tomer. The training and licensing 
requirements have not been high nor 
have those pertaining to education. 
A grammar school education and six 
months or 1,000 hours or less of 
training are the usual standards. A 
minimum age of 16 or 18 years is 
the legal requirement. Some laws 
also limit the number of apprentices 
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and regulate the details as to their 
training. Such laws have led to the 
development of schools of beauty 
culture because the provisions cover- 
ing apprentices seem too troublesome 
for most shop owners to be concerned 
with. ; 

The expenses of carrying on her 
trade to the girl entering the field of 
beauty culture do not end with the 
completion of her training period. 
On getting her job, usually she must 
provide her own tools—such as mani- 
curing instruments, curling irons, and 
scissors. These she may have left 
over from her training, but, if not, 
they mean a new expenditure. Less 
than $10 was the amount which well 
over half the women reported that 
they had to spend in this way. About 
five in eight of the women said that 
keeping up with supplies such as nets, 
curlers, polishes, etc., was an addi- 
tional small monthly expense of usu- 
ally less than a dollar. 

Most beauty parlor operators wear 
special work garments or uniforms— 
usually a simple white over-all dress. 
The great majority of women re- 
ported that they had to buy and 
launder these uniforms—an appreci- 
able expense unless done by hand since 
three clean uniforms a week was the 
average and in some shops a daily 
change was customary. 

After she has accomplished her 
training and is equipped with tools, 
what wages may the beauty parlor 
operator expect to earn? Wages for 
the trade were found in the Women’s 
Bureau study to be low. The median 
of the week’s earnings for white 
women—half earning more, half 
less—was $14.25 a week and almost 
one-fourth earned less than $10 a 
week. Nor can the girl beauty par- 


lor operator rely on tips to add to 
these low earnings. Although tip. 
ping was reputed to have been con- 
siderable before the depression, by 
1933-34 tipping had fallen off both 
in frequency and volume. The 
median of white women’s earnings 
including tips and other extras is only 
$16—$1.75 more than earnings with- 
out tips. 

It was found that women who 
worked in the higher-priced shops— 
those charging 75 per cent or more 
for their services—earned higher 
wages than those in the lower-priced 
shops. Although more skill is un- 
doubtedly expected of the girls in 
the higher-priced shops, more work 
is required of the employees in 
the low-priced shops—a fact which 
should equalize the difference in their 
earnings. Method of payment also 
was found to influence the size of the 
pay envelope. Many of the women 
were paid on a commission basis, and 
their wages were lower than those of 
women paid by the week. Employers 
often stated that the women pre- 
ferred to work on a commission basis 
since this meant increased earnings 
when they had built up a large per- 
sonal following. However, fewer 
operators than employers expressed 
this preference and certainly during 
the depression the women working 
on a commission bore the brunt of de- 
clining business with its risks and 
uncertainties. 

The wages of Negro women were 
much lower than those of the white 
women. In fact the median of their 
weekly wage—$8—was only roughly 
three-fifths that of the white women, 
and a much larger proportion of the 
Negro women—almost two-thirds— 
earned less than $10 a week. These 
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low median earnings are increased by 
only $1 when tips are included. 

One of the hardest features of 
beauty culture for the operator is the 
irregular hours. To some extent, like 
doctors and dentists, these workers 
must be ready to give their services 
at times convenient to their cus- 
tomers. On weekends, before holi- 
days, and during the permanent-wave 
rush in the spring, appointments pile 
up, and at such times the operator 
may be forced to work from 9 o’clock 
in the morning until 9 at night. Dur- 
ing rush periods the busiest time of 
day is from 11 until 2, making ade- 
quate lunch periods impossible. Girls 
frequently spoke of a cold drink and 
a sandwich eaten on the job as their 
lunch on busy days. More than one- 
fourth of the white women had 
worked over 48 hours in the week 
covered in the survey, and one of 
every five women worked at least 
10 hours on one or more days in the 
week, 

Closing hours were even later and 
the spread of hours even longer in 
the Negro shops than in the white, 
seeming to reflect the long hours of 
domestic workers, who made up the 
bulk of the customers. Thursday, the 
most customary night off for domestic 
workers, and Saturday were the usual 
rush days, and on such days many 
shops did not close until 9 or 10 
o’clock or even later. A number of 
the Negro operators said that at 
times they worked until midnight and 
even later on Saturday if there were 
appointments to fill. Three of every 
five Negro women worked longer 
than 48 hours a week. 

Although the great majority of 
beauty parlor operators are women, 
the findings of the Women’s Bureau 


study indicate that the men who do 
work in the trade are higher paid and 
have many advantages over the 
women employees. The great ma- 
jority of the men—well over four- 
fifths—were specialists, their most 
frequent line being hair cutting. A 
few considered themselves general 
stylists, doing dyeing and permanent, 
finger, and marcel waving. As spe- 
cialists they worked in the larger 
shops, principally in department 
stores, and their hours were shorter 
and less irregular than those of 
women. Their wages also were much 
higher than those of women—the 
median weekly wage for men covered 
in the survey being $22.50. Nearly 
a third of the men earned at least 
$30 a week and well over one-eighth 
earned $40 or more. Men’s tips were 
also higher than those of women. 
On the whole, restrooms and such 
facilities as cloakrooms, toilets, and 
lavatories, and the general upkeep of 
the shops visited during the Women’s 
Bureau study were very good. The 
occupational hazards of the trade 
also seemed slight from the findings 
of the study. Though the workers 
were constantly exposed to soaps, 
creams, astringents, deodorants, hair 
dyes, antiseptics, etc., which may 
cause dermatitis, only a few such 
cases were reported. Only one in ten 
of the women reporting had suffered 
from a strain or hazard resulting 
from their work, and the great ma- 
jority of these said the injury or in- 
fection was slight. Burns and skin 
infections were the most frequent 
complaints. More injuries seemed to 
be connected with the permanent- 
wave solution than any other opera- 
tion, since certain of these solutions 
were very drying and the skin of the 
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hand is apt to become cracked or in- 
fected. 

An advantage of the trade of beauty 
culture to the workers indicated in 
the survey was the relatively secure 
employment conditions enjoyed. Al- 
though no unemployed persons were 
interviewed, only 10 per cent of those 
on the job reported that they had 
been unemployed at any time during 
the year before the survey. Among 
Negro women in three of the four 
cities employment conditions were not 
so good, although the study states 
that undoubtedly Negro beauty oper- 
ators suffered less from unemploy- 
ment in 1933 than had Negro women 
in other occupations. One-third of 
the Negro women interviewed had 
been unemployed or on part-time for 
as long as two weeks during the pre- 
ceding year. 
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Good employment opportunities in 
the trade also are reflected by the fact 
that on the whole beauty parlor oper- 
ators are not a stable group tending 
to stay a long time with one em- 
ployer. Shop owners were said to 
be ever on the lookout to attract 
operators with a following away from 
their competitors. Many of the 
women interviewed had had several 
jobs during the year of the survey. 


These employment opportunities 
are probably the brightest aspect of 
the trade to women workers. On 
the whole, low standards are reflected 
in the low wages and long hours of 
beauty parlor operators. Much im- 


provement along both these lines is 
needed to insure satisfactory working 
conditions to the majority of beauty 
parlor operators. 


APOLOGY 


I could not summon sleep 

And scarcely could I pray, 
Within my side the thorn 

That pierced your pride today. 


Sometimes a fragile word 
A friendship breaks or seals: 
Who knows the word that hurts 
Must know its twin that heals. 


The heart whose god is God, 
Though it has many foes, 

Is kept by friendly thorns 
More upright than a rose. 


—SISsTER MIRIAM. 





THE OCTOPUS OF THE FUTURE 


Horace C. WHITEMAN 


night was warm. An abundant 

moon flanked by the dim, distant 
lanterns of the sky made an enchant- 
ing scene delightful to the mind of 
any child. Five-year-old Alice was 
in a pensive mood. “Mamma,” said 
she, “what would happen if the moon 
came down?”’ Her mother’s answer 
is not recorded, but Alice’s query 
provoked a train of alien thought that 
produced the urge to write of things 
far removed from June nights and 
summer moons and the appalling 
catastrophe that might happen if 
Alice’s awe-inspiring reflection was 
transformed into action. From con- 
templation of the invisible laws that 
preserve order in the heavens, I 
turned to speculation in the prosaic 
realm of economics. 

Since this article was conceived long 
before the present Congress convened, 
it was not an unreasonable expectation 
that either branch banking or a cen- 
tral bank would be the subject of legis- 
lative debate in Washington. Now I 
have no quarrel with the calm, meas- 
ured judgment of the American peo- 
ple when they choose to experiment 
with either form of banking, but I 
do object to leaving unchallenged a 
school of propaganda, offering false 
premises to confuse the issue, when its 
purpose may be to secure the adoption 
of unified banking (one system of 
banking under the control of Con- 
gress) or unrestricted branch banking 
to further selfish schemes satisfying a 
lust for privilege and power. Smooth 
in argument and of commanding per- 
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sonalities, are many of the advocates 
of these types of banking, and their 
influence should not be underrated. 

I have participated in some of the 
romance and seen much of the tragedy 
of banking, and out of this experience 
have crept a few ideas. There is only 
one thing to be less desired than a 
badly managed unit bank and that is 
a mismanaged bank of many branches. 
It is a local tragedy when the First 
National Bank closes its doors; it is 
nothing short of a national disaster 
when an institution with numerous and 
far-flung branches suspends. 

We have a school of thought at 
work in this country whose reasoning 
is that since branch banking has proven 
successful in England and Canada (at 
least it would have us believe it has 
been eminently successful and satis- 
factory to the English and the Ca- 
nadians, although that belief is not 
fully justified), it is the cure for our 
difficulties. These protagonists ap- 
pear to lose sight of the fact that there 
is a basic difference in our respective 
viewpoints, The English and the Ca- 
nadians still retain considerable re- 
spect for law and authority; they also 
insist upon their bankers knowing 
something about the business they 
manage. We, however, frequently 
obtain a charter, subscribe the capi- 
tal, employ a cashier and behold! we 
are bankers. 

Permit me to digress for a few 
lines. Bankers are money lenders 
with the distinction that they usually 
loan the funds of others. A profes- 
sion that demands the highest type of 
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skill and ability and judgment to gauge 
the character, and the capacity of fel- 
low men to repay what they have bor- 
rowed; a business the essence of which 
is the safe extension of credit and the 
proper investing of funds, is still 
commonly regarded as part of the in- 
cidental training of every executive. 
We shall not make much progress un- 
til we correct this viewpoint. The 
science of the loaning of money has 
intrigued the minds of men for too 
many centuries to be mastered so 
easily. We need an able courageous 
management for our banks, composed 
of men who can appraise the primary 
requisites of safety and security; mar- 
ketability and liquidity and the factors 
of price and amount. We want men 
who can distinguish character from 
personality. Weneed a generous por- 
tion of an old-fashioned virtue called 
common honesty. 

Unification appeals to me as being 
the opening wedge to unrestricted 
branch banking and the latter in- 
evitably leads to centralization. It is 
a decided advance towards monopoly 
and in this country the history of mo- 
nopoly has too often been the story 
of aggression. We are assured that 
branch banking will cure the evils that 
have brought about the failure of 
thousands of our institutions, but I 
have not yet seen one dependable, 
thoughtful analysis or explanation as 
to just how this is to be accomplished. 
Branch banking did not save Michigan 
from a fiasco that was probably one 
of the direct causes precipitating the 
suspension of all of the banks in the 
United States. There is no assurance 
of protection from the iniquities of 
absentee management; little restraint 
upon the undue extension of credit or 
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the converse, the withholding of credit 
when custom, reason and necessity 
command its extension. It is not clear 
what control will be exercised over a 
handful of incompetent or dishonest 
men (or for that matter, honest and 
competent, but victims of unfortunate 
counsel) sitting at a polished ma- 
hogany desk a thousand miles away, 
allocating blocks of Disunited Share 
and Bond Syndicate 5’s-’89 to thir- 
teen hundred and forty-seven of the 
branches of the Thirteenth National 
Bank with its headquarters in some 
metropolitan area. 

The hand that controls the purse 
strings of credit can likewise throttle 
industry with the same facility as it 
tightens the strings of the purse and 
I, for one, do not have that abiding 
faith in all human nature that prompts 
the belief that the grant of such im- 
mense powers will not be abused or 
regretted. 

Shall we witness a further lowering 
of the standards and wages of bank 
clerks? The calculating policies of 
some of the large banks active in the 
branch bank movement are not likely 
to attract or develop the embryonic 
banker upon whom we must place our 
reliance for the future; rather do 
they breed a collection of glorified 
clerks or incapable managers with 
stifled vision and an incapacity to 
measure cause and effect in their daily 
work. 

What does the future hold once the 
vast credit and banking facilities of 
the nation are concentrated in the 
hands of a relatively few banks? But 
then who am I, that I should question 
the benign intent of big business? 

It requires no excursion into the 
field of imagination to conceive of the 
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difficulty of regulating these chains, 
that are in effect super-trusts in that 
they control nearly all businesses, 
once they become firmly established. 
The acquisition of this almost abso- 
lute power is a temptation too strong 
for most men and if the heads of these 
concerns were not so inclined before, 
they are likely to assume the preroga- 
tives of a pirate soon thereafter. The 
Pollyanna attitude that looks to gov- 
ernmental intervention to restrain 
these master organizations recalls the 
cynical saying credited to case-hard- 
ened politicians of the old school that 
reads something like this: “Let the 
legislatures pass any laws they choose, 
only permit us to appoint the man 
whose duty it is to enforce them.” 
The implication is too obvious to need 
any explanation. When arrogant cor- 
porations dominate subservient gov- 
ernments, revolutions are in the mak- 
ing. 

There are physical limitations on 
the capacity of any one individual to 
efficiently direct the affairs of a large 
corporation and, in the final analysis, 
one man usually decides all disputed 
policies. When the size becomes pro- 
hibitive the burden of direction be- 
comes unbearable and laxity creeps in 
with resultant losses. If I may be per- 
mitted to offer pointed advice to those 
who favor nation-wide branch bank- 
ing, or the centralization of power 
over credit through the medium of a 
central bank or similar device (this 
criticism is not aimed at a central 
bank of issue under governmental con- 
trol, although the merit of such a bank, 
subject as it would be to political in- 
terference, is yet to be demonstrated), 
it is to accord their present responsi- 
bilities superior care before seeking 
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further to enlarge the scope of their 
activities. America needs better 
banks rather than larger banks and 
this inference does not necessarily ap- 
ply only to the smaller institutions. 
The dictum that we shall secure better 
banks through the expedient of creat- 
ing larger banks certainly cannot ob- 
tain support in American banking his- 
tory or precedent. Merely by way 
of an illustration, I can point to a 
number of very small country banks 
in Pennsylvania whose record in liqui- 
dation surpasses the closed Detroit 
banks, which banks had large re- 


-sources and many branches and affilia- 


tions. Reverting to the field of going 
concerns, if we wish to compare ex- 
amples of management, sound capi- 
tal structure or liquidity, there are 
numerous examples among the small 
banks just as there are parallel cases 
to be found among the large. Per- 
haps the permanent cure to our past 
and present difficulties lies in the di- 
rection of arbitrarily limiting the size 
of any one bank. 

May I also register a protest 
against any assertion that all big 
banks are well managed and most 
small banks are badly managed. It is 
beyond dispute that more small 
banks, in proportion, have suspended 
in recent years, but the causes are nu- 
merous and varied and there is an in- 
teresting and instructive, but as yet 
unwritten, page in the history of 
banking in the United States that 
may some day chronicle the number 
of good little country banks ruined by 
the biased advice of their city corre- 
spondents, or rendered insolvent by 
losses incurred on bad bonds ac- 
quired from the security affiliates of 
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the latter. It is equally unjust to 
infer that all of our banking difficul- 
ties were due to the deviltry of men, 
but too long did we protest that the 
system was sound and above suspicion 
when each day the newspapers re- 
corded a new series of suspensions 
and the structure was literally totter- 
ing. Too many banks, inadequate 
capitalization, unsound bonds, un- 
wise extension of credit, ill-advised 
legislation, laxity in supervision, ruin- 
ous competition, speculation, mis- 
management and dishonesty were the 
actors in this drama of banking but 
the customers finally closed the show 
by the swift withdrawal of their de- 
posits. Joseph Conrad, the writer, 


so aptly described our predicament 
when he wrote of the idiosyncrasies 
of ships—‘‘it was not the ships, it was 
the men who were in them.” 


The trend of events leads me to 
believe that we may repeat the costly 
experiments of the past by authoriz- 
ing unrestricted branch banking with- 
out any of us having a clear concep- 
tion of what we are doing. If it be 
the decision of the people that they 
prefer branch banking to unit bank- 
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ing, or if they elect to do away with 
the national banks and retain only 
state chartered institutions; or to 
exterminate the state banks and re- 
tain only the national banks, let us 
proceed to carry out such a program 
by first carefully exploring the field. 
At the same time we should establish 
some method of effective regulation 
and then do just that very thing and 
not permit the relatively small, but 
powerful, element to dictate to the 
law makers or supervisors what it 
will submit to in the way of control or 
supervision. 

However, if we are to try out 
banking on a grand scale it may be 
well to pause and consider the fact 
that statutes enacted by legislative 
bodies cannot compare with the im- 
mutable laws that keep the stars to 
their courses and the moon in the 
heaven and one day the collapse of a 
giant bank might produce some awe- 
some effects in our financial world 
similar to those inspired by Alice’s 
question addressed to her mother. 
The answer, too, may be found in 
another cold, bleak, starless night of 
financial pandemonium and despair. 


RECIPROCATION 


How shall my heart hold so much beauty 
As Thou hast made for me; 

Beauty of sunlight on the mountains, 
Beauty of moonlight on the sea; 


Beauty of folk in fur and feathers, 
By field and forest ways; 

Beauty of human love and friendship 
Shining down my days? 


How shall my heart hold so much beauty 
As Thou hast made for me, 

Unless I gather up Thy splendor 

And send it back, in song, to Thee? 


—ELta Francis GILBERT 
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the year 1935 by the Free Fed- 

eration of Labor of Puerto 
Rico, affliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, are summar- 
ized as follows: 


Tite activities carried out during 


Adjusting Industrial disputes: 


In January 1935, collective agree- 
ments were signed establishing labor 
conditions, minimum wages and ac- 
knowledgment of labor organizations, 
as follows: 


1. Between the Sugar Growers’ 
Association and the Insular Council 
of Agricultural and Factory Unions. 
This agreement covers the 123,000 
field and factory laborers who are 
employed in the sugar industry. For 
the settlement of difficulties in con- 
nection with claims or-violations of 
the agreement, an Insular Adjust- 
ment Council was appointed, com- 
posed of employers and _ laborers 
representing the two parties to the 
agreement. 

The struggle has left numerous 
suits or trials, which are now being 
heard before the courts ef justice. 

2. Between the shipping com- 
panies and the dock laborers of 
Puerto Rico. This agreement affects 
about 20,000 laborers who work in 
the docks and harbors of Puerto 
Rico. Even though not all the labor 
demands were obtained, the rates of 
compensation and the conditions es- 
tablished are considered satisfactory. 

A committee appointed by the 
shipping companies and by the Insu- 
lar Council of the Unions of Dock 
Laborers is charged with the solution 
of the difficulties which may arise in 


a compliance with the terms fixed in 
the agreement. 

3. Other strikes, such as those of 
the bed and mattress laborers, salt- 
works laborers, carpenters and other 
trades, involving about 5,000 labor- 
ers, have been settled by the Media- 
tion and Conciliation Commission. 

In the satisfactory solution of al- 
most all these movements both the 
Governor of Puerto Rico, Blanton 
Winship, and the Commissioner of 
Labor, P. Rivera Martinez, have 
cooperated and exerted their influ- 
ence. 


The National Recovery Act: 


The annulment of the National 
Recovery Act by the Supreme Court 
of the United States did not affect 
labor conditions in Puerto Rico. 

During the whole period of its ef- 
fectiveness only the following Codes 
were promulgated : 


1. For loading and unloading fer- 
tilizers. 

1. For the needlework industry. 

1. For the bread industry. 


The promulgation of these codes 
not only limited the activities of la- 
bor in its struggle for better condi- 
tions, but also imposed inferior wage 
rates and working hours as compared 
with those previously in force. Or- 
ganized labor in Puerto Rico has fol- 
lowed the practice of resorting to 
collective agreements whenever there 
is a better chance of arriving at sat- 
isfactory terms, since such action is 
always backed by the unification of 
all the laborers in the corresponding 
industries. 
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Legislative activities and measures: 


The act permitting the People of 
Puerto Rico to levy taxes on alcoholic 
beverages, passed by the Congress of 
the United States in March, 1934, 
contains a provision that $30,000 
must be set aside for the construction 
of model houses for laborers, which 
shall be leased with right to owner- 
ship. 

A commission has been appointed 
by executive order to take charge of 
enforcing this provision and to pre- 
scribe adequate regulations. Said 
commission is composed of the Com- 
missioner of the Interior, the Com- 
missioner of Labor, and the Commis- 
sioner of Health. 

The Legislature of Puerto Rico, at 
its regular and special sessions, has 
passed legislation covering problems 
- and matters of interest to the public 


and especially to organized labor, as 
follows: 

A. A plan expounding all the eco- 
nomic and social problems affecting 


the people of Puerto Rico. This 
plan sets forth those problems which 
affect the insular and municipal debts 
and the form in which they can be 
consolidated; a general plan of mu- 
nicipal charities; the necessity of cre- 
ating subsistence farms to absorb a 
large number of rural laborers at 
present unemployed; utilization of 
the water resources for the genera- 
tion of power and light for purposes 
of irrigation and electrification of 
industrial machinery, and other meas- 
ures for the protection of commerce, 
industries, agriculture, and labor in 
general. The whole plan is drafted 
so as to cover the enormous problem 
of unemployment in Puerto Rico. 
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Some measures require the coopera- 
tion of the federal agencies and 
others may be met with insular 
funds. 

B. Extension for an additional 
period of five years of the term fixed 
for the construction of the Labor 
Temple of the Free Federation. An 
active campaign is being waged to 
raise the necessary funds, which are 
estimated at $50,000, of which $10,- 
ooo are already collected. It is 
hoped to have the whole sum col- 
lected by May, 1936. 

C. Establishment of the exclusive 
State Fund for workmen’s compensa- 
tion. This means a victory for or- 
ganized labor because, since the year 
1928 in which the competitive system 
was established and self-insurers were 
created, labor maintained an active 
campaign in favor of the exclusive 
State Fund. The law has been in 
force since July 1, 1935. 

D. An act was also approved ap- 
propriating yearly the sum of $150,- 
000 to meet the deficit caused by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act from 
1928 up to the present. The total 
sum owed to clinics, injured persons, 
and for other expenses, amounts to 
some $700,000. 

E. To facilitate the securing of 
homes and agricultural farms by in- 
dustrial and agricultural laborers, a 
reassessment of all the property under 
the jurisdiction and administration of 
the Homestead Division of the De- 
partment of Labor has been ordered. 
Since the year 1918 there has been in 
force in Puerto Rico a law which per- 
mits the acquisition of lands in the 
urban zones and the construction of 
homes, which are leased to the la- 
borers with right to ownership. And 
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in the rural zones it permits the estab- 
lishment of agricultural farms. Up 
to the present the people of Puerto 
Rico have invested in this activity 
an approximate sum of $1,500,000, 
which constitutes a revolving fund 
for the continuation of the permanent 
working of this project. 

F, An act has been approved es- 
tablishing the 8-hour day in all com- 
mercial and industrial activities in 
Puerto Rico, following the general 
program of the President of the 
United States, the Honorable Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Some employers 
have announced that they will op- 
pose this legislation in the courts 
of justice as being unconstitutional. 

G. The Legislature appropriated 
more money for the Department of 
Labor in order to increase the per- 
sonnel and the necessary services and 
to carry out its mission in a better 
way. 

H. Since the establishment of a 
civil government in Puerto Rico, in 
the year 1900, the Free Federation 
of Labor of Puerto Rico has been 
demanding from the Legislature the 
granting to all citizens, regardless 
of sex or literacy qualifications, the 
right to participate in the general 
elections. The special session of 
July, 1935, passed an election law 
which not only covers this demand, 
but is considered as the only one of 
its class in the whole world. 

I. Due to the economic condition 
of the Treasury, it has not been pos- 
sible to appropriate the sum of $100,- 
000 to enforce the law granting pen- 
sions to widowed and _ insolvent 
mothers having dependent minors. 
Organized labor will insist at the 
regular session of the Legislature, 
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in February, 1936, that this appro- 
priation be made and that this law 
which is not only necessary, but also 
humane, be enforced. 


Demands made to Federal authorities: 


The Free Federation of Labor of 
Puerto Rico has demanded from 
Federal authorities that the follow- 
ing measures be made extensive to 
Puerto Rico: 


A. The Social Security Act. 
B. The program for the educa- 
education of laborers. 


Special convention: 


The special convention called by 
the Executive Council of the Free 
Federation of Labor, was held at 
Carnegie Library on Labor Day, to 
consider the present economic-social 
condition of the Puerto Rican indus- 
trial and agricultural masses by rea- 
son of the Act limiting the produc- 
tion of sugar and tobacco, the levy 
of processing taxes on numerous 
products declared basic or staple 
products, and the delay met in the ap- 
plication of adequate measures to 
promote activities which would ab- 
sorb a great proportion of unem- 
ployed labor and promote the gen- 
eral well-being of the whole Puerto © 
Rican community. 

The benefits to be received by em- 
ployers dealing in sugar and tobacco 
for compensations to be paid by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion up to the year 1936, are the fol- 
lowing: 
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The losses in wages of laborers, 
approximately estimated, are as fol- 
lows: 


Cultivation and manufac- 
ture of tobacco 

Farms and factories, includ- 
ing laborers employed in 
transportation 


The number of laborers left with- 
out employment in these two occupa- 
tions reaches 60,000. The unem- 
ployment figures of Puerto Rico show 
a total of 375,000 persons. 

The resolution adopted by the 
special convention provides the fol- 
lowing: 

A. To request the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States 
to enforce the provisions to protect 
labor in connection with the fixing of 
minimum wages, hours of work, em- 
ployment of child labor, and the 
other provisions of the sugar adjust- 
ment contract, just as has been done 
in the beet and cane sugar production 
areas of the continent. 


B. To request also that the office 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration at San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, organize meetings of employ- 
ers and laborers in order to arrive at 
satisfactory conclusions in connection 
with the collective agreement to be in 
force for the grinding season 
1935-36. 

C. To study, from a legal stand- 
point, the sugar adjustment contract, 
in order to determine what possi- 
bility there is of claiming the differ- 
ence in wages that was not paid, in 
violation of collective agreement 
signed by employers and laborers 
before the Governor of Puerto Rico 
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in January, 1935, and which the 
representatives of the Sugar Growers 
Association refused to ‘sign. 


D. To inquire of Federal authori- 
ties, through the office of the Resi- 
dent Commissioner in Washington, 
or through a delegation of laborers, 
what is the comprehensive plan for 
the carrying out of which a large pro- 
portion of the proceeds of the pro- 
cessing tax is to be applied for the 
benefit of agriculture, and which plan 
will afford protection to Puerto Rican 
labor. 


E. That in order to alleviate the 
condition of unemployment in which 
more than 25,000 laborers in the 
tobacco and cane sugar zones find 
themselves by reason of the restric- 
tion in the production of these two 
articles, preference be given to these 
laborers in all projects of public 
works to be carried out in the rural 
zones of Puerto Rico. 

And the following provision, re- 
quiring action by the Congress of the 
United States, was also adopted: 


“That in order that the eco- 


nomic-social reconstruction _re- 
quired by the community of Puerto 
Rico may be realized for perma- 
nent results, it be demanded of the 
Congress of the United States that 
the processing taxes now paid by 
the inhabitants of Puerto Rico in 
accordance with the agricultural 
adjustment legislation, and which 
are the main cause of the increase 
in the cost of living, to be levied and 
collected by the customs officials of 
Puerto Rico at the time of importa- 
tion, manufacture or production of 
the products subject to these taxes, 
thus creating a special fund in the 
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Insular Treasury which could be 
disposed of by the Legislature for 
public works, community aggran- 
dizement measures and for serv- 
ices to protect the health and gen- 
eral welfare of the whole com- 
munity.” 

To insist that a vast program of 
public works, including the construc- 
tion of roads, of buildings for public 
schools and for other purposes, re- 
forestation work, irrigation service, 
improvement of waterworks and 
sewer systems, and other projects, 
be carried out so that a great number 
of the unemployed may find a means 
of livelihood. 

To adopt, for the diversifying of 
agriculture, a plan whereby all mar- 
ginal lands and all the lands now ob- 
tainable because of the restriction 
in agricultural production, may be 
used for the creation of subsistence 
farms, which are to be conveyed to 
applicants in accordance with the 
homestead system, all applicants to be 
instructed in the preparation and can- 
ning of food products, this plan to 
include marketing service for dispos- 
ing of such excess production as is not 
necessary for the sustenance of the 
families. 

That the problem of living condi- 
tions, being one of the most impor- 
tant, not only in the suburbs and 
wards of the city, but also in the 
rural districts of Puerto Rico, ef- 
forts be made to secure a sufficient 
appropriation for the purpose of 
building houses, not only in the 
towns, but also in the rural zones; 
the latter to benefit in just propor- 
tion from whatever plan is adopted. 

This convention was attended by 
150 delegates representing all sec- 
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tions of Puerto Rico. Some 75,000 
laborers were represented. 

Dr. Ernest Gruening, Director of 
the Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and who is in 
charge, by appointment of the Hon- 
orable Franklin D. Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States, of direct- 
ing the plans for the reconstruction 
of Puerto Rico, arrived in the island 
on September 2, 1935. 

With the exception of the Com- 
missioner of Labor, who is a member 
of the Coordinating Board of the 
Reconstruction Plan, presided over 
by the Governor of Puerto Rico, no 
person duly and properly represent- 
ing the interests of organized labor 
in Puerto Rico has been so far ap- 
pointed. 

So far, only the executive person- 
nel to be in charge of all the sections 
included by the plan and who will be 
responsible for the development of 
the different phases of the reconstruc- 
tion program, has been appointed. 
That is all that has been done up to 
the present time. It is thought that 
the plan will be in full swing by Octo- 
ber, 1935. 

In the special convention, organ- 
ized labor adopted a resolution de- 
claring its intention of cooperating 
for the organization of the economic- 
social reconstruction plan, and it ex- 
pects that the plan will be carried 
out without favoritism of any sort. 

For the purpose of giving informa- 
tion and instruction as may be useful 
to the organized labor movement of 
Puerto Rico, the Free Federation of 
Labor of Puerto Rico started to pub- 
lish the Labor Bulletin on November 
30, 1934. 





LABOR IN ALL LANDS 


Great Britain 


The report of H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the year 1934 
shows the number of fatal accidents during 1934 increased 14 per cent, and all accidents 
21 per cent. The report further states that owing to better trade, longer hours were 
worked by many firms. The standard week remains at 47 or 48 hours in most instances 
and in a few cases at 40-45 hours. Considerable interest has been shown in the five-day 
week. Since 1930 the increase in the number of works using this system is estimated 
roughly at about 15 per cent, while the increase in the number of persons employed under 
the system is 50 per cent. On the whole, it is suggested in the report that the advantages 
of the system outweigh the disadvantages. These advantages, so far as the employers 
are concerned, relate mainly to reduction of overhead charges; time for maintenance work 
during normal hours on Saturday, obviating the necessity of overtime; and improve- 
ment in timekeeping and reduction of absenteeism. From the workers’ point of view the 
advantages seem to centre round the long week-end with increased opportunity for recrea- 
tion and sport, and a possible saving on fares when any considerable distance has to be 
traveled. 


Hungary 


Commercial travelers members of the Hungarian National Union of Commercial Em- 
ployees at their last Congress reported on the social and legal position of commercial 
travelers. The representative of the Ministry of Commerce who attended the Congress 
was requested to support the enactment of legal regulations and to take care that before 
such legal measures are passed that the opinion of the employees is heard. 


Norway 


The Government of Norway has decided to appoint a committee of five persons, with 
Judge Debes, president of the Norwegian Association for Social Reform, as chairman to 
study the possibilities of a reorganization of the whole system of social insurance and 
assistance in Norway. 

Switzerland 


Geneva—International Labor Office quarterly report on world unemployment indicate 
that it is roughly 1,000,000 less than a year ago, but nearly all of this improvement comes 
from Italy and Germany where war business is most active. Germany reports a de- 
crease of 672,000 and Italy 240,000. British unemployment decreased 135,000. 


France 


French Trades Union Congress declared itself firmly against war. The Congress also 
adopted a plan which demanded the prompt application of a forty-hour week, raising 
the school leaving age, collective working agreements, and the provision of extensive 
public works. A unanimous report of a committee of 40 members, in which all trades 
were represented on the question of unity with the Communist Trade Unions was approved 
with great enthusiasm. The report emphasizes that the merger of local unions should 
be carried out before the end of this year and a joint unity congress should be held 
before the end of January, 1936. 

Two-thirds of the 12,000,000 francs earmarked by the French Government for public 
works to relieve unemployment will be used for widening and improving existing roads. 
The 8-hour day shall be strictly applied and only French workers and firms shall benefit. 

The French Chamber of Deputies passed a bill supplementing the Labor Code by the 
enactment of special regulations for traveling salesmen, agents and representatives in 
commerce and industry. Agreements between manufacturers and traders on the one 
hand and travelers, representatives and agents on the other, are declared to be contracts 
for the hire of services when the employees do not carry on any operations on their own 
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personal behalf and the contracts binding them to the firm they represent show the 
nature of the goods to be sold, the district in which their activities are to be carried on 
and the rate of remuneration or commission they are to receive. 


Germany 


Trades Chamber of Upper Bavaria issued a ruling under which only those boys and 
girls who have received the Nazi training provided by the Hitler Youth and League of 
German Girls will be allowed to learn trades. 


India 


The Second Annual Conference of the E. I. Railway Employees Association was held 
at Dhanbad in August. More than 50 delegates attended the conference. A number of 
resolutions were passed demanding time scale of pay facilities for promotion to higher 
grades, maintenance of adequate leave reserve, uniform to operating staff, holiday with 
pay for workshop staff, providing fund facilities to all staff irrespective of class or grade, 
free quarters to all staff irrespective of date of appointment. 

Representatives of the Indian National Trades Union Federation and the All India 
Trade Union Congress met in Bombay and considered various proposals to bring about 
unity of action between the two organizations. Resolutions adopted will bring about the 
greatest common measure of agreement. 


South Africa 


Demands of the South African gold mining workers’ organizations for a general increase 
in wages have been rejected by the Gold Producers’ Committee of the Transvaal Chamber 
of Mines. 


Hawaii 


United States Congressional party conducts hearings to hear proponents and opponents 
of the Statehood bill. A summary of the testimony will be brought back to Washington 
to be considered by the Committee of Territories. 


THE SKYLARK 


His spiral stairway of the air 

The skylark climbs with rapturous flight ; 
He knows that God is everywhere 

And floods the earth with songs of light 


—E.iot Kays STONE. 








THE WORKER’S EQUITY IN HIS JOB 


ELIZABETH PASCHAL * 


became the dominant economic 

philosophy and the theory of 
private property and the profit mo- 
tive became so orthodox that life 
under any other system became prac- 
tically unthinkable, labor has had to 
struggle for whatever gains it made 
in organization and security against 
the legal protection of “liberty and 
property.” In this country the strug- 
gle has been the more difficult because 
the basis for the protection was em- 
bodied in the Constitution. There is 
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hope, however, for labor in the chang- 
ing concept of property which corpor- 
ate enterprise is causing. The greater 
job security which is the worker’s aim 


may be achieved not because his job 
has been labeled “property” but be- 
cause the new industrial situation de- 
mands that property rights yield to 
the larger interests of society. New 
restrictions on the former free use of 
property give rise to greater eco- 
nomic freedom of the worker. Again 
we see the possibility of expansion of 
the worker’s positive liberty. 

The changing concept of property 
has been set out in vivid picture by 
Berle and Means in their recent 
study. They speak of the old theory 
of ownership as a theory of an 
“atom.” They see that “atom of 
ownership” split now into its com- 
ponent parts: control and beneficial 
ownership. The owners are many 
and widely scattered over the coun- 


* Continued from September Federationist. 
* Berle, A. A. Jr., and Means, Gardiner C. The 
Modern Corporation and Private Property. 


try. Control is in the hands of a few 
men who own only a minute portion 
of the stock. 

“This dissolution of the atom of 
property destroys the very founda- 
tion on which the economic order of 
the past three centuries has rested. 
Private enterprise, which has molded 
economic life since the close of the 
middle ages, has been rooted in the 
institution of private property. .. . 
The explosion of the atom of prop- 
erty destroys the basis of the old as- 
sumption that the quest for profits 
will spur the owner of industrial prop- 
erty to its effective use. It conse- 
quently challenges the fundamental 
economic principle of individual initia- 
tive in industrial enterprise. It raises 
for reexamination the question of the 
motive force back of industry, and the 
ends for which the modern corpora- 
tion can be or will be run.’” 

There is a fundamental contradic- 
tion in the theory of private property 
and the theory of profits under the 
modern corporate system which was 
not present when the owner of the 
business was also in personal charge 
of it. When Adam Smith and other 
classical economists were lauding the 
system of private enterprise and Jais- 
sez faire, the argument that the 
owner of the property should have 
the full use and disposal of it and 
should enjoy its benefits took for 
granted two attributes of property: 
risk taking with previously accumu- 
lated wealth, and the management of 
and responsibility for the enterprise. 
Now the owners of a corporation 


® Ibid. 8-9. 
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have no part in this second attribute. 
Berle and Means comment :* 

“Because an owner who also exer- 
cises control over his wealth is pro- 
tected in the full receipt of advan- 
tages derived from it, must it meces- 
sarily follow that an owner who has 
surrendered control of his wealth 
should likewise be protected to the 
full? May not this surrender have 
so essentially changed his relation to 
his wealth as to have changed the 
logic applicable to his interest in that 
wealth? An answer to this question 
cannot be found in the law itself. It 
must be sought in the economic and 
social background of law.” 

So far the traditional logic of prop- 
erty, as embodied in the law, demands 
the award of profit to the owners— 
the stockholders. What of the tradi- 


tional theory of profits? Economic 
theory has justified profits on the 


grounds that they act as an induce- 
ment to risk-taking in industrial en- 
terprises and that they act as a spur 
to the owner to do his best in man- 
aging the enterprise so that it will be 
profitable, by which activity he bene- 
fits society as well as himself. Now 
that management is divorced from 
ownership should profits still go in 
full to the owners for only the one 
function of risk-taking? 

“Where is the social advantage in 
setting aside for the security holder, 
profits in an amount greater than is 
sufficient to insure the continued sup- 
plying of capital and taking of risk? 
The prospect of additional profits 
cannot act as a spur on the security 
holder to make him operate the enter- 
prise with more vigor in a way to 
serve the wants of the community 
since he is no longer in control. Such 


* Ibid. 339. 
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extra profits (above the amount com- 
pensating for risk taking) if given 
to the security holders would seem to 
perform no useful economic func- 
tion.”* 

If by the theory of property the law 
should conclude that all profits should 
go to the owners but by the theory 
of profits, consistently followed, it 
should conclude that only part of the 
profits should be so assigned, are not 
both theories suspect? Is not the way 
opened for a new theory? 

“It is entirely possible and some 
students of the situation are begin- 
ning to contend, that the corporate 
profit stream in reality no longer is 
private property, and that claims on 
it must be adjusted by some test other 
than that of property right. The 
writers are unable to say that as a 
matter of law, this advanced view, 
however justifiable as a matter of so- 
ciology, has yet attained standing. It 
is rather the reflexion of a movement 
which is likely to take form in the 
future, than the statement of a pres- 
ent ordering of affairs.” 

The worker is less interested in the 
question of the allocation of profit 
than in the consideration of security 
of work and income for himself. Can 
the changes which the corporation is 
bringing in the property concept open 
the way for a control of enterprise 
which will consider the worker's 
claims for security? That is very 
probable. The corporate organiza- 
tion is an institution which concen- 
trates tremendous power in the hands 
of a few persons. The building up 
of a powerful organization always 
brings, sooner or later, pressure for 


* Ibid. 342. 
® Ibid. 247. 
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the direction of the power in channels 
not injurious to those affected by it. 

“Observable throughout the world, 
and in varying degrees of intensity, 
is this insistence that power in eco- 
nomic organization shall be subjected 
to the same tests of public benefit 
which have been applied in their turn 
to power otherwise located. . . . In 
the strictly capitalist countries, and 
particularly in time of depression, de- 
mands are constantly put forward 
that the men controlling the great 
economic organizations be made to 
accept responsibility for the well-be- 
ing of those who are subject to the 
organization, whether workers, in- 
vestors, or consumers.’”* 

The tradition which has supported 
owners in their use of their property 
for their sole interest does not attach 
to the present control group; the own- 
ers have had shorn from them a part 
of the function of ownership which 
supported the tradition; the way is 
open to society to demand that indus- 
try serve a wider group. The work- 
ers have a good opportunity to make 
their claim for security heard, to get 
it accepted as part of the wide social 
plan and so to obtain legal sanction 
for that which serves the public pur- 
pose and which has developed at least 
partially as custom. 


In the past few years the need for 
security for the workers has been 
more and more impressing itself on 
the public mind. That which labor 
has demanded has found advocates 
in many persons outside the ranks of 
labor. While we cannot find that the 
law recognizes an equity in the job as 
residing in the man employed at will, 
industrialists, statesmen, economists, 
and the public at large have become 


* Ibid. 353. 
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imbued with the labor philosophy 
that the road to industrial recovery 
is that of restoring labor’s purchas- 
ing power. One of the trade-union 
policies generally accepted during the 
past few years is that of spreading 
work, The philosophy is one of true 
trade-unionism, as Professor Selig 
Perlman has pointed out; one of 
equal work opportunity. 

The movement was well under way 
by 1930 through the steps taken by 
a number of plants to reduce work- 
ing hours of all workers rather than 
to dismiss any. Walter C. Teagle, 
chairman of the Share-the-Work 
movement instituted by President 
Hoover, says of the unorganized 
plans for job sharing which preceded 
his movement:* 

“Such a policy was in force at some 
refineries of Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey subsidiaries from the 
time that the management first faced 
the necessity of laying off perman- 
ently a large number of workers, due 
to the installation of more efficient 
refining units; by United States Steel, 
Bethlehem Steel and International 
Harvester, among others.” 


On August 26, 1932, President 
Hoover called a conference of na- 
tional banking and industrial leaders 
to organize the plans for job sharing. 
W. C. Teagle was made chairman of 
the coordinating committee and the 
Federal Reserve banking and indus- 
trial committees of the twelve dis- 
tricts were given the responsibility of 
urging employers to shorten work- 
weeks and spread employment. No 
fixed plan of hours or wages was 
drawn up. Each employer was urged 


*“The Share-the-Work Plan.” York 


Times, Jan. 15, 1933. 


New 
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to do his best to keep as many men as 
possible at work. The limitations of 
job-sharing were frankly admitted in 
the literature sent out by the Com- 
mittee. It was emphasized that the 
amount of work should not be so far 
reduced as to imperial the subsistence 
of workers at the wage rates paid. 
William Green, speaking for organ- 
ized labor, endorsed the plan,* stating 
that it was a gain for the principle of 
“flexibility in working hours to as- 
sure work to employees under chang- 
ing conditions.” He too, however, 
warned that the shorter work-day 
must not be gained at the expense 
of reducing wages below a living 
wage level. The adoption of the 
thirty-hour week as the objective of 
the American Federation of Labor at 
its last convention was indicative of 
labor’s stand on spreading work. The 
convention was emphatic that reduc- 
tion in hours should be accomplished 
without loss of wages. 

The extent to which the spread-the- 
work movement was successful in 
drawing business men under its ban- 
ner may be indicated by some of the 
estimates made of the numbers reem- 
ployed or retained in employment. A 
survey made by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board in the Fall of 
1932 showed that of 1,305 concerns 
which were employing about two mil- 
lion men in 1929, eighty-five per cent 
were practicing job-sharing. Of 
1,269 executives questioned, 936 be- 
lieved in the practice for depressions.° 
The final report of the Share-the- 
Work Committee, before its work 


®“Spreading the Work.” AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. XXXIX. rroz. 

* Duffus, R. L. “The Short-Week Movement 
is Gathering New Strength.” New York Times. 


Dec. 11, 1932. 
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was transferred to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in March, 
1933, stated that 57,000 employers 
employing about 5,000,000 men re- 
ported that over one-fifth of those 
were in jobs because of the Share-the- 
Work movement. The committee be- 
lieved that this indicated that for the 
country as a whole about five and a 
half million people had been kept at 
work who otherwise would have been 


laid off.*° 


Work-sharing is not confined to 
this country. In a number of Euro- 
pean and South American countries 
stagger plans were introduced volun- 
tarily or by laws which set a maxi- 
mum work-day. Employers have for 
the most part not resisted the move- 
ment where it has been evident that 
if hours were not decreased the prob- 
lem of unemployment would be even 
more severe. In Germany the legal 
eight-hour day was established dur- 
ing the unsettled period immediately 
after the war. Dr. Tanzler, director 
of the Federation of German Em- 
ployers’ Associations said of the regu- 
lation : * 


“The patriotic duty of employers 
is to find employment for returning 
soldiers. As orders are few this can 
only be done by shortening working 
time so that as many workers as pos- 
sible may find employment.” 


The job-sharing movement is in ac- 
cord with well established trade union 
principles and it has enlisted much in- 
terest in and sympathy for the view 
that workers need security of jobs 
or incomes, but it does not contribute 


” New York Times. March 19, 1933. 

"“Legal Introduction of the Eight-Hour 
Working Day in Germany.” Monthly Labor 
Rev. VIII. 213. 
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to the development of an equity in the 
job for an individual. Rather it puts 
the disposition of a group of jobs in 
a certain plant or industry into the 
hands of a group of workers—or, 
more properly, the employer will di- 
vide the jobs available among a group 
of workers. The custom grows that 
a worker is not discharged for lack 
of work until all the plant is working 
on short time. From this point of 
view one might be inclined to say that 
the employer has recognized a moral, 
if not a legal claim of the worker to 
his job. But one worker is retained 
only because other workers give up 
part of their working time to him. 
They cannot say “these jobs are ours, 
we will not give them up.” They 
have no real equity and he has none. 
There is a set amount of work to be 
done. A given group of workers is 
If the work to be 


put to doing it. 
done decreases, each worker loses 
part of his task and part of his op- 


portunity to earn. Whatever effect 
the custom of job-sharing will have 
upon the development of legal pro- 
tection of jobs will be rather in the 
direction of a group than an indi- 
vidual equity. It is akin to the gild 
economy under which the gild pro- 
tected the work opportunity of its 
members from outside competition 
but compelled sharing of opportunity 
among its members. It offers a meas- 
ure of security to a worker but by a 
method which puts the burden of the 
security in large measure upon the 
whole group of workers. It is, as 
labor and progressive industrialists 
recognize, open to abuse if wage rates 
do not increase as hours worked de- 
crease. It has its merits, particularly 
during a depression, but it cannot 
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reasonably be relied on to replace the 
individual security which can be 
achieved by other means. 

It is significant that the emphasis 
of the Industrial Recovery Act 
placed on labor; on “the exten- 
sive and permanent reemployment of 
workers at wages on the comfort 
level of living,” as Senator Wagner 
phrased it.* The administrator, 
General Johnson, to the surprise of 
many business men placed the em- 
phasis “wholly on the necessity of 
using the recovery measure to put 
men back to work in their normal jobs 
and at nearer their normal pay.’’* 
The shorter work-week is one method 
by which this end is expected to be 
achieved. The plans submitted by 
various industries are scanned with 
this in mind. 

There is an opportunity for work- 
ers to make great strides toward 
“citizenship” in the industrial com- 
munity in the next two years if they 
use to the full the technique of col- 
lective bargaining assured to them 
under the National Labor Relations 
Board Act. If they are truly free in 
their choosing of representatives 
and if they press for guarantees 
of continuous jobs they have an 
unparalleled opportunity to gain an 
equity in their jobs. The public is 
sympathetic. The union philosophy 
that only when labor’s purchasing 
power is good can industry prosper is 
widely accepted. Business is prepared 
to accept responsibility for its work- 
ers to a degree unthought of in 1929. 
Collective agreements for job insur- 


“A Dual Program for National Recovery.” 
New York Times. May 28, 1933. 

“Recovery Setup.” Business Week. June 10, 
1933. 
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ance or dimissal wage would readily 
be supported by the courts. Although 
the Fourteenth and Fifth Amend- 
ments still remain, in the courts’ use 
of them, guardians of property rights 
and of the jural doctrine of equality, 
there seems to be in popular thinking 
more approbation of the stand taken 
by Mr. Justice Brandeis in his dissent 
in the New State Ice Company case.** 


“There must be power in the States 
and the Nation to remould, through 
experimentation, our economic prac- 
tices and institutions to meet chang- 
ing social and economic needs. I can- 
not believe that the framers of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, or the States 
which ratified it, intended to deprive 
us of the power to correct the evils 
of technological unemployment and 
excess productive capacity which have 
attended progress in the useful arts.” 


The majority of the Supreme 
Court thought otherwise in that case, 
but political activity since then has 
followed Brandeis’ lead. So far it 
has been successful and popular. If 
the success and popularity continue 
courts will not remain immune to the 


liberalizing theory. The limit has 
not been reached in the possible use 
of “public purpose” in justifying lib- 
eral legislation. There are ample 
grounds on which the courts can up- 
hold a type of legislation which they 
have barred in the past. Even so long 
ago as 1909 Dean Pound pointed 
out the absurdity of the courts’ em- 
phasis on liberty of contract as a 
property right and on a barren equal- 
ity of rights.*® 


4 New State Ice Co. v. Liebmann, 285 U. S. 262 


(1932). 
* Pound, R. “Liberty of Contract.” 
Law Jour. 454-487. 
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Whatever claims the worker may 
make, it is unlikely that the courts 
will support him in a claim to a right 
to be retained at work in a particular 
job. That and its converse, requiring 
him to remain at work on a particular 
job, are effectively banned in the or- 
dinary labor relationship by the con- 
stitutional prohibition of involuntary 
servitude, and the equal treatment of 
both parties to the relationship. The 
worker may get such an equity to a 
particular job that he can command 
compensation for its loss. The most 
effective way of securing such a right 
in our present setup is through a col- 
lective agreement which provides for 
dismissal wage. Legislation for un- 
employment insurance will probably 
come slowly through state legislation. 
The right which it gives the worker is 
a right to income if he loses not a 
particular job but all work. In other 
words he is, under the insurance plan, 
entitled to work or to compensation if 
he cannot get it. He does not receive 
any compensation if he loses one job 
and immediately gets another. There 
is no equity in the particular job. The 
job-sharing plan gives him even less 
claim. Under that he is entitled to a 
fair share of the work which is to be 
done in a plant, but he and his fellows 
are alike subject to loss of part of 
their jobs and income when work is 
slack. It offers partial income se- 
curity, a stop-gap for depression pe- 
riods. It has a value as developing a 
custom in industry that men are not 
laid off when work is slack. A cus- 
tom well established and long con- 
tinued becomes a useful argument 
against its breach to present to a 
court. The sanction given the custom 
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of wage settlements in the printing 
trade in Washington, D. C. has been 
discussed. But custom sufficient to be 
given the force of law is slow in the 
building. Labor’s better hope lies at 
present with contracts, collective 
agreements, and legislation, and with 
the development of a widespread con- 
sciousness that the public interest lies 
in insuring job security for’ the work- 
ers. Even though his own freedom 


of leaving his job at will should be 
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somewhat restricted in achieving re- 
straint on the right of employers to 
discharge, the worker has more to 
gain than to lose in this partial reces- 
sion from unhampered individual en- 
terprise toward the regulation and 
status of the pre-laissez faire period. 
In this period of a changing attitude 
toward the unrestricted exercise of 
private property rights the worker’s 
chance to gain legal support for his 
claim to a “right to a job” is good. 


THE FAIRY LOUGH 


I know a Fairy Lough 

That is reed-rimmed round; 
All its islets rare 

Are forest-crowned. 
Silver-misted morning 

Weaves it robes of gray; 
A sheen of gold is on it 

At close of day. 


I know a Fairy Lough, 
At whose waters’ edge 
There is music wild 
In the tall, green sedge. 
This the boon I’m craving: 
When mine eyes are dimmed, 
Let my heaven be only 
That lough, reed-rimmed. 


—Liam P. CLancy. 





Life 
Nicuoias A. DunazEv 


There she stood before me, bent under the heavy weight of her miseries, a symbol 
of tragic despair, eyes shrunken and face shrivelled. 
She was as old as eternity, monstrous as the thing called life. 
Her legs weakened and she sank to a bench, a crumpled, pitiful figure of rags 
and bones. 
The feeble frame shook with a violent cough. 
Spasmodic, painful cough, and skeleton hands flew to her chest to relieve the 
pain, while her face yellowed with anguish. 
Traces of vanished beauty were still on her face. 
This horrible creature was once agile and attractive; these dried up lips were ° 
once red and passionate; the sunken bosom once heaved with excitement 
and love. . . 


I looked at her with bleeding heart and aching soul. 
Such decay, such cruel, unseemly, and unnecessary degradation was revolting . . . 


“My own have deserted me . . . Nights and nights on the street .. . 
Hunger, cold, loneliness . . .” 


Tears trickled down her bony cheeks. 


Yet the sun was shining brightly; the air was full of perfume; flowers displayed 
their gay colors—all was gayety and loveliness. 

Children ran about playfully, laughing merrily. 

The trees whispered to each other in the gentle breeze, while the birds made love. 

The old woman sat as if petrified, oblivious to everything around her, lost in the 
sea of life’s misery. 


I revolted. Indignation overwhelmed me. 
A question, pointed as a dagger and sharp as a blade, pierced me through. 
I asked myself: 
“Why, why this brutal game of joy and pain, of happiness and misery 
eternally haunting each other ... ?” 


The sun was still shining brightly. 

Life still paraded before me in all its gayety and—indifference. The children 
still filled the air with their innocent, merry laughter. The birds were singing, 
the bees buzzing, and—I bent my head in shame . . . 

I was ashamed of the thing called life. 








PRODUCTION GAINS MORE THAN 
EMPLOYMENT 


“Give us a chance to produce bound to create jobs, but will employ- 
profitably and we will put the ment increase as fast as production 
unemployed to work.” True, Labor unless we shorten work hours? 


AMERICAN business claims: answers; increasing production is 
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The answer is clearly told in this 
fail’s business pick-up. Hours were 
lengthened, not shortened, this sum- 
mer. By September, 1935, increasing 
production had lifted employment to 
the level of November, 1931, but 
production had risen 20% above the 
November, 1931, level. In other 
words, it took a level of production 
20% higher in September, 1935, to 
keep the same number of men at work 
as in November, 1931. With no more 
men at work earning income, who will 
buy the 20% increase in production? 

The employment increase this fall 
has had wide publicity. The Federa- 


tion estimate of total employment in 
the United States confirms current re- 
ports, showing a gain of 427,000 jobs 
from August to September, 1935. 
This gain, however, compares with a 
gain of 888,000 jobs from August to 
September, 1933, when hours were 
shortened under NRA. Unquestion- 
ably the gain would have been greater 
this fall had hours been shortened, or 
at least not lengthened, last summer. 

This fall’s employment gain is the 
first increase of any importance since 
September, 1933. Its special signifi- 
cance: It is due to business pick-up, 
not to an orderly effort to adjust work 
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hours and bring balance between pro- 
duction and employment. It is largely 
seasonal; we cannot know how many 
of the new jobs created will be perma- 
nent. In the business pick-up since 
July, 750,000 persons went to work, 
compared to 1,800,000 from July to 
September, 1933, under NRA. 

Trade union unemployment reports 
for the first part of October, 1935, 
show employment gains continuing. 
Our weighted figures show the fol- 
lowing percentage of members un- 
employed: July, 19.4; August, 18.4; 
September, 17.9; October, 17.2. 

Government figures for emergency 
work and relief show 487,145 persons 
employed in CCC in September, 333,- 
978 on PWA. WPA was furnishing 
work for nearly 680,000 persons on 
October 19, 1935. There has been a 
shifting of those on relief from one 
administration to another, so that the 
FERA work relief rolls have been re- 
duced by transfer of persons to Rural 
Rehabilitation and WPA. The total 
number on work relief dropped from 
1,507,000 on July 18, the peak week, 
to 473,000 on October 3. In August 
there were still 15,205,000 persons, 
or 4,169,000 cases, on relief rolls. 





Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unemployed Part 
(Weighted) Time 


19.1} 19f 
19.8 18 
19.0 19 
18.1 18 
17.6 
17.1 
18.2 
18.8 
19.2 
19.4 
19.5 


1931: 
January 
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Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unemployed Part 
(Weighted) Time 

20.1 19 
21.8 I9 
23.8} ait 
23.1 19 
23.0 
22.5 
22.8 


21.1 
21.2 


21.0 
20.0 
19.4 
18.7 
18.3 
18.5 
19.4 
18.4 
17.9§ 
17.2° 


: 1 For 1930 figures see August 1934 FEDERATIONIST, 
page 853. 





GRAIN AND MILL WORKERS’ AGREEMENT 


Cincinnati, have secured two work agreements, one with the Early 


FF cincionas Labor Union 19634, United Grain and Mill Workers of 


and Daniel Company, and the other with the Ubiko Milling Company, 


replacing an agreement secured the previous year. 


This union was char- 


tered in 1934 and has gained through its first efforts in collective bargaining. 


AGREEMENT 


The following agreement has been 
entered into this 21st day of August, 
1935, by the officials representing 
The Early & Daniel Company and 
the Committee of Employees repre- 
senting our Grain and Feed Mill em- 
ployees at the West Sixth Street 
Plant; to continue for a period of one 
year from date and from year to year 
thereafter unless a change is de- 
sired by either the Company or the 
employees. 

Article I 


Forty hours shall constitute a 
week’s work for the day crew with 
hours per day as follows: (with 36 
hour week guaranteed) 


7 hours—s days 
5 hours—Saturday 


Time and one-half will be paid for 
over time above the 7 hours on the 
five days and the 5 hours on Satur- 
day, except in case of emergency, 
caused by conditions beyond our con- 
trol, such as fires and floods, at which 
time employees will be paid the 
straight hourly rate. 

Forty hours will constitute a week’s 
work for the night crew with hours 
per night as follows: (with 36 hour 
week guaranteed) 


8 hours—s nights 


with time and one-half for time 
worked over 8 hours except in cases 


of emergency as above stated for the 
day crew. 

Double time will be paid for work 
done on Sundays and the following 
legal holidays: 

Christmas, New Year’s Day, Dec- 
oration Day, Fourth of July, Labor 
Day and Thanksgiving; except in 
cases of emergency caused by condi- 
tions beyond our control such as fires 
and floods, at which time employees 
will be paid the straight hourly rate. 

The above schedule does not apply 
to repair and maintenance men whose 
weekly hours shall be as follows: 
(with 36 hour week guaranteed) 


8 hours—s days 
5 hours—Saturday 


with time and one-half for over time 
over the above schedule and for Sun- 
day and Holiday work; except in 
strictly emergency cases that are 
necessary to handle in order not to 
materially affect the production or 
efficiency of the plant the next work- 
ing day. At such times the straight 
hourly rate will be paid. This same 
exception also applies to any other 
men when called upon to work with 
the repair and maintenance men on 
such emergency cases. 


Article II 


The Company agrees to increase 
the rate of pay 2%¢ per hour over 
the rate that was established in the 
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last agreement, making the minimum 
rate not less than so0¢ per hour and 
the increase applies to all employees 
working on an hourly rate. 


Article III 


There shall be no discrimination 
against employees by reason of their 
membership in a labor organization 
but the Company reserves the right 
to hire and discharge men of their 
own choosing. Although the Com- 
pany agrees to consult with the com- 
mittee on such matters. 


Article IV 


Promotion will be based on senior- 
ity and efficiency and if after a fair 
trial found by the Company to be un- 
qualified, they will be returned to 
their former position. 


Article V 


In event of a layoff or reinstate- 
ment, preference will be given work- 
ers on a seniority and efficiency basis. 


Article VI 


The Plant committee-men repre- 
senting the employees may enter into 
supplemental agreements with the 
Company covering working condi- 
tions provided that such supplemental 
agreements do not conflict with the 
principles of this agreement. 


Article VII 


The Company agrees to meet with 
the committee of employees on any 
matter pertaining to general working 
conditions and it is understood that 
the committee can only consist of em- 
ployees of the Early & Daniel Com- 
pany. The Employee’s Committee 
has the right to call in a representa- 


tive of their own choosing to advise 
and act with them in collective bar- 
gaining. 


Article VIII 


Both the employees and the Com- 
pany agree that in event that some 
serious dispute may arise pertaining 
to conditions of employment and on 
failing to reach an understanding on 
such disputed point, there shall be no 
cessation of work or closing of opera- 
tion of business. Such disputed point 
or points will be referred to a Board 
of Arbitration and its decision shall 
be binding on both parties. One 
member shall be selected by the Com- 
mittee of Mill Employees; one by 
the Company and the third by both to 
be known as a disinterested party in 
the case. 


THE Earty & DANIEL Company, 
By E. B. Terri11, 


President. 


Committee, consisting of Company 
Employees, 


C. L. MAcuHalrr, 


Chairman. 


J. D. Jonson, 
Tom WALTON, 
R. Dur, 
E. Comes, 
James Tone, 
Business Agent 
for the Employees. 


Labor Agreement 


The following agreement has been 
entered into the twelfth day of June, 
Nineteen Hundred and Thirty-Five, 
by the officials representing The 
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GRAIN AND MILL WORKERS’ AGREEMENT 


Ubiko Milling Company and the 
Committee representing the Mill Em- 
ployees, to continue for the period of 
one year from date. 


Article I 


Hours of Work—Forty hours 
shall constitute a week’s work. If 
the employees have worked a total of 
forty hours in the first five days of 
any week, they may be called upon 
by the Company to work an addi- 
tional four hours on Saturday at 
straight time. The employees shall 
be guaranteed a minimum of 36 hours 
per week, excepting where a holiday 
intervenes. Time and one-half shall 
be paid for any time over the above 
schedule. Double time shall be paid 
for work done on Sundays and the 
following Legal Holidays: Christ- 
mas, New Years, Thanksgiving, La- 
bor Day, Fourth of July and Decora- 
tion Day. 

Article II 


Wages—The Company shall pay 
a minimum salary of 50¢ per hour. 


Article ITI 


Employment—It is agreed that 
contact shall be had with the em- 
ployees, through their committee for 
additional help, if and when needed. 
The Company reserves the right to 
hire and discharge men of their own 
choosing, but no employee may be 
discharged without the approval of 
an officer of the Company. 


Article IV 


Labor Union — The Company 
agrees not to discriminate against any 
employee by reason of his member- 
ship in a Labor Union or other or- 
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ganization. No employee, however, 
shall be forced to join such an organi- 
zation to retain his employment. 


Article V 


Committee—It is agreed that off- 
cials of the Company will continue to 
meet with the Committee represent- 
ing Mill Employees every two weeks 
for a discussion of all matters con- 
cerning working conditions, etc. 


Article VI 


Arbitration—Both parties agree 
that in the event that some serious 
dispute may arise pertaining to the 
condition of employment, on failing 
to reach an understanding on such dis- 
puted point, there shall be no cessa- 
tion of work or closing of the opera- 
tion of business. Such disputed point 
or points shall be referred to a Board 
of Arbitration and its decision shall 
be binding on both parties. One 
member shall be selected by the Com- 
mittee of Mill Employees, one by the 
Company, and the third by both to be 
known as a disinterested party in the 
case: 


THe Usixo MILLING COMPANY 


By E. LipPELMANN, 
President. 


Committee for the Employees: 


LAURENCE R. SEBREE, 
President, Local No. 19634 
A. F. of L. 
Josepn H. Hermann, 
Secretary, Local No. 19634 
A. F. of L. 
James Tone, 
Business Agent, Local No. 
19634 4. F. of L. 





Wor tp Po.itics AND PERSONAL IN- 
SECURITY, by Harold D. Lasswell, 
Whittlesey House, 1935. 307 
pages. Price, $3.00. Reviewed 
by Harwood L. Childs, Princeton 
University. 


One of the principal aims of this 
volume is to show how psychiatric 
methods may be applied to the study 
of world politics. The volume does 
more than this, however. It provides 
a new, and somewhat unusual orien- 
tation to world politics, and proves to 
be, in the final analysis, a devastating 
attack upon such fundamentalistic 
dogmatists as Marxian symbol mak- 
ers, who believe they perceive infalli- 
bility in a special theory of social 
change. Broader in scope, it neverthe- 
less continues and elaborates sugges- 
tions offered by the author in “Psy- 
chopathology and Politics’ (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1930). 

Professor Lasswell begins by defin- 
ing politics in terms of changes “in 
the shape and composition of the 
value patterns of society.” Politics 
is a struggle for power; power over 
wealth, over the bodies and minds of 
men, and power to insure greater 
safety, income, and deference. To 
study politics intelligently, therefore, 
it is necessary to examine all aspects 
of this struggle, such as shifts in 
power, techniques of acquiring and 


holding power, the uses of power, 
personality traits of leaders and led, 
and especially, rapid and revolution- 
ary changes in power. Without a 
broad grasp of the interrelationship 
of all factors, a blurred and distorted 
picture results. Marxists, for ex- 
ample, preoccupied with the details 
of material conditions, concocted a 
dogma which is little more than a 
myth. They failed to take account 
sufficiently of the forces set in motion 
by their own ideological symbols. 
Whether the student of world poli- 
tics is a social scientist seeking to dis- 
cover general principles of universal- 
ity (that is, adopts a “contemplative” 
attitude), or is primarily interested in 
molding and modifying existing ten- 
dencies (that is, has a “manipulative” 
attitude), it is important to relate all 
specific research projects to the total 
situation. To do this not only should 
social changes be studied from the 
static, “equilibrium” point of view, 
but the dynamic, “developmental” 
method should be employed as well. 
In either case “extensive” methods of 
research, such as those generally em- 
ployed in sampling written materials, 
should be supplemented by the use of 
“intensive techniques,” such as psy- 
chiatry employs in studying personal- 
ity. Professor Lasswell’s emphasis 
throughout is upon the possible appli- 
cations of this latter method. Cor- 
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WORLD POLITICS AND PERSONAL INSECURITY 


rect orientation requires the use of 
all these methods, in other words the 
“configurative” approach. 

After explaining and illustrating 
the method of configurative analysis, 
the author proceeds in parts 2 and 3 
to consider two important aspects of 
social change in their relationship to 
personal insecurity, ‘“‘symbols” and 
“conditions.” Insecurity proves to 
be both a cause and consequence of 
unending modifications in both the 
symbolic and material environments. 
Many students of historical develop- 
ment have emphasized the signifi- 
cance of economic changes, such as 
changes in the division of labor, tech- 
nological improvements, and popula- 
tion movements. Professor Lasswell 
refuses, however, to be converted by 
Marxian dogmatists who seek to ex- 
plain world politics, personal insecur- 
ity, and social change generally in 
terms of materialistic determinism. 
The struggle for power is something 
more than an economic class struggle. 
Of equal importance to an under- 
standing of world politics are changes 
in the world of ideas, the competition 
of symbols, such as symbols of iden- 
tification, expectation, and demand. 
The search for a universally valid 
philosophy of historical evolution, a 
controlling myth, which will resolve 
the strugle for power and bring about 
a unified world order proves to be an 
impossibility. Communism, which 
started out as a world-unifying sym- 
bol of identification, expectation, and 
demand, at once set in motion modifi- 
cations of the material and symbolic 
environments, which, as it spread 
throughout the world, transformed 
it into deposits of fascism, Hitlerism, 
New Dealism, and Huey Longism. 
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The class struggle, instead of disap- 
pearing as the state ‘withers away’ 
is transformed into a “skill struggle.” 
The Marxian ideology itself modifies 
the total situation and hence becomes 
unrealistic, invalid. The struggle for 
power goes on with new elites, new 
symbols, in a changed materialistic 
environment. 

In a world of competing philoso- 
phies is personal security possible? 
Can the onward march of the world 
struggle for power be controlled? 
Part 4 addresses itself to this prob- 
lem. The answer is, No. Without 
a simultaneous standardization of 
both material and symbolic environ- 
ments throughout the world this is 
impossible. Because of the time fac- 
tor, the diffusion of any ideology or 
practice at once sets up counteracting 
forces which in turn produce new 
ideologies and practices. “The pre- 
requisite of a stable order in the 
world is a universal body of symbols 
and practices sustaining an elite which 
propagates itself by peaceful methods 
and wields a monopoly of coercion 
which is rarely necessary to apply to 
the uttermost.” 

But no sooher are world-unifying 
symbols discovered and propagated 
than they in turn produce changes 
in the material environment which re- 
quire their alteration. After consid- 
ering various types of symbols and 
practices that might be presumed to 
bring about world unity and stabil- 
ity, Professor Lasswell reaches the 
conclusion that ‘“‘a united world re- 
mains remote and uncertain, and that 
unity, once attained by a process now 
unforeseeable, will be unstable.” Of 
particular significance in the light of 
Marxist tendencies throughout the 
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world is his observation: “As the 
governmentalization of economic life 
abolishes free competition, skill in 
bargaining diminishes, but in a hier- 
archial society skill in acquiring privi- 
leges within the official hierarchy in- 
creases—and within the semi-social- 
ized states the effect will probably 
be to shift the dialectic of develop- 
ment from the class struggle to the 
skill struggle.” 

For many, especially for those un- 
familiar with the technical termi- 
nology of psychology, psychiatry, 
anthropology, statistics, and sociol- 
ogy, the book will make difficult read- 
ing. The difficulty that arises be- 
cause of the fusing of specialized 
vocabularies is also enhanced by fre- 
quent and abrupt transitions from the 
contemplative method to the manip- 
ulative; from equilibrium analysis 
to developmental; and from the use 
of extensive to intensive techniques. 
Skill in the manipulation of these 
techniques is a prerequisite to profi- 
ciency in utilizing the method of “‘con- 
figurative analysis” and incidentally 
to a real understanding of the vol- 
ume. If the broad divisions of this 
book could have been further sub- 
divided, the detailed plan pointedly 
emphasized, transitions clearly ear- 
marked, and more attention given to 
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pedagogical devices, its appeal to the 
mass mind would have been greater. 
But “World Politics and Personal 
Insecurity” is not an instrument for 
mass impression. 

Professor Lasswell has succeeded 
in doing what he set out to do. He has 
formulated a frame of reference by 
means of which world politics can be 
viewed as a whole and not as so many 
meaningless details; he has shown 
numerous and important applications 
of psychiatry to the study of world 
politics; he has demonstrated that 
the political vocabulary of the 19th 
century is inadequate as a tool of so- 
cial science investigation; and finally, 
he has revealed the dangers that lurk 
behind the facades of dogmatism, 
whatever the cult may be. 

War, revolution, and the struggle 
for power will go on, and the “main 
application of the psychiatric method 
to politics is in devising expedients of 
mass management by means of signifi- 
cant symbols which induce the harm- 
less discharge of collective insecur- 
ities, or abolish some of the recur- 
ring sources of stress in the patterns 
of institutional life.” The world can- 
not be assured of eternal peace and 
security, but its growing or dying 
pains can be mollified by propaganda. 


FROM GOLD TO SILVER 


By gold-thatched roofs, on a gold roadway, 
To the silver surf I take my flight; 
Out of the golden light of day, 
Into the silver moonlit night; 
Out of the fields of golden hay, . 
Into the sea waves, silver bright; 
Out of delight’s warm golden ray, 
And into memory’s silver light. 


—KENTON KILMER. 





ALABAMA 


Carbon Hill.—Things here are at a standstill— 
the mines are operating about half time. Wages 
remain about the same in the mines, hours have 
not been increased and there have been only a 
few lay-offs. The WPA workers are taking a 
holiday demanding the prevailing wage of 30 
cents an hour. The security wage is $22.00 a 
month. All projects are shut down completely in 
Walker County. Cost of living is increasing, 
especially noticeable in food stuffs. In this county 
we have about 19,000 organized workers. We 
are at all times carrying on a campaign of or- 
ganization and unionizing the workers.—JOHN 
LILLICH. 

Montgomery.—Alabama was the first state to 
go off relief, so employment is increasing if one 
considers the “security wage” of $27.00 monthly 
a job. There is much dissatisfaction among re- 
lief workers. The building trades are working 
steadily at prevailing wage scales. Electricians 
report four new working agreements. Carpenters 
and painters are doing well. Both white and 
negro slum clearing jobs are closed shop. Prices 
of meats and meat products have skyrocketed be- 
yond reason. Prices on other necessities change 
frequently, up one week and down the next, 
usually the increase is greater than the decline.— 
CHaARLEs F. Morcan. 

Tuscaloosa.—The Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA has resulted in lower wages, longer 
hours and lay-offs. Negotiations are under way 
for a contract between members of Local Union 
No. 2548 and employers of sawmill workers. 
Cost of living is increasing. A Union Labor 
League has been formed.—Mark N. FisHer. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Pedro—Employment seems to be gaining 


in this area. Longshore work is steady with a 
remarkable increase in the lumber. industry. 
Building trades and miscellaneous crafts are re- 

* Material in this section is compiled from 
organizers’ reports for September. 


porting progress. Vegetable oil workers report 
a wage reduction. Plans are under way for the 
unionization of laundry workers and beauty par- 
lor employees.—Georce J. MAbs, 


CANADA 


Trois Rivieres—Employment is increasing. 
Newspaper and textile machinery are being put 
in mills and conditions in these industries are im- 
proving. We are wu. <ing to organize employees 
of iron foundries. Carpenters are reorganiz- 
ing. We hold meetings at which eminent speak- 
ers deliver addresses and in addition to this we 
have other activities of an educational nature.— 
Rocer D. LaBrie. 

Winnipeg.—After two months of intensive or- 
ganizing efforts a union of cloakmakers was 
formed, we having signed up the largest factory 
in the city. We are now concentrating on mak- 
ing agreements with the rest of the factories. 
The cap makers have also formed a local union 
and have agreements with three firms. Fur 
workers are holding meetings in an effort to 
form a union. A lot of work is going into in- 
creasing the strength of the garment workers. 
Barbers are trying to obtain new members. A 
large Federal building is under construction and 
fair wages prevail. Only men on relief will be 
given work on this project and it is financed by 
the Provincial, Dominion and Civic Govern- 
ments. It is expected that from 1,500 to 2,000 
men will find work, in rotation, each gang work- 
ing two weeks until all unemployed have had a 
turn.—W. E. Stusss, 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Small home construction is causing 
a slight increase in the employment of building 
trades crafts. There is a general organizing 
campaign being carried on by the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor. The Labor College has 
educational plans for the coming winter.—J. A. 
BRowNLow. 
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FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—There has been increase in em- 
ployment. Operators and state employees pre- 
sented new agreement asking for a 5 per cent 
wage increase. To date it has not been signed. 
Cost of food is increasing very fast. We are 
trying to organize a central labor union.— 
FRANK WALKER. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—Work among building craftsmen 
has increased. All of the Associated General 
Contractors are employing union labor—as a 
usual thing this association does about 90 per 
cent of the building, but due to the Housing Act 
they have not that much work now. Work done 
under the Housing Act is being done by un- 
scrupulous contractors that pay wages far below 
the union scale. Fair contractors under these 
conditions do not get a look in. The Supreme 
Court decision resulted in lower wages, longer 
hours and lay-offs in some of the industries. We 
are making a drive to unionize electrical work- 
ers. Cotton textile workers are holding two or 
three meetings weekly to educate and organize 
the workers. The hod carriers are also putting 
on a weekly mass meeting. Efforts will be made 
to organize the teachers this winter—H. H. 
STEWART. 

Rossville—Many mills went on part time in 
May and some are still closed. Some have started 
operations on full time and some on part time. 
Many mills have increased work loads on em- 
ployees, lengthened hours and are taking ad- 
vantage of union workers, most of whom are so 
hard up financially that they cannot defend 
themselves. When lay-offs come it is usually 
members active in unions that get discharged 
regardless of skill or length of service with the 
company. Cost of living has increased consider- 
ably. —C. D. Pucketr. 

Savannah.—FERA teachers have adult classes 
in public speaking, history of Labor Movement, 
current events, present day problems, Parlia- 
mentary law. The local reemployment office and 
the State Superintendent of Schools assist in this 
work. Efforts are being made to organize fire- 
men, street car and bus drivers and retail clerks. 
Street paving improvement of airport and build- 
ing of an auditorium for the Junior College are 
among relief projects. The main interest politi- 
cally at the present time is President Roosevelt’s 
speech at the Tech. Stadium in Atlanta——May 
W. Cain. 


ILLINOIS 


Benton.—Employment in private industries is 
not increasing. The relief roll is larger every 
day on account of machinery taking place of man 
power. The WPA is working men 130 hours 


per month at the rate of $44.00. This work is 
street work which should pay 75 cents an hour. 
The teamsters’ union is fighting the Hudson 
Hotel for employing non-union teamsters. Laun- 
dry workers are organized 100 per cent.—Frep 
MARSCHALL, 

Bloemington.—There is very little building go- 
ing on. Majority of factories are laying off em- 
ployees each week. The Hurley Washing 
Machine Company and the Baltimore & Ohio 
shops have practically shut down. In concerns 
where they are not organized, the Supreme Court 
decision on the NRA has lowered wages, length- 
ened hours and caused lay-offs. The Dodge- 
Dickinson Mattress Factory recently signed a 
closed shop agreement, giving employees in- 
creases as high as $2.50 per week. Check and 
Quick Cab Service Company employees have new 
agreement carrying increased pay. Many plans 
are under way for educational work.—Joun 
LANHAM. 

Centralia.—Negotiations are under way by 
Cleaners and Dyers Local Union No. 19818 for 
a new agreement. Cost of living is rising. Em- 
ployment remaias about the same. The Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA has not affected us. 
—CLARENCE WOOLBRIGHT. 

Danville.—Employment is decreasing. Work 
on a large government building, which gave em- 
ployment to quite a number of men, is just about 
completed and these men will be laid off. Work- 
ers in the Five and Ten Cent Stores and Kresge’s 
have suffered from the decision of the Supreme 
Court on the NRA by having their working force 
reduced. As a result of the strike an agreement 
has been reached with the Public Utilities Light 
Company. Cost of living is increasing—meats 
are about 1o cents higher om the pound. The 
central body is sponsoring a school with a 
woman’s auxiliary to push union label goods. 
Prizes are given to the woman wearing the most 
labels on her clothes —WituiaM L. Watson. 

Decatur.—Employment is increasing, since 
WPA employment has taken an upward trend. 
There are, however, still a number of union men 
out of work, especially in the building trades. 
The manufacturers are not hiring any more men. 
Since the Supreme Court decision on the NRA, 
some firms have lowered wages and increased 
hours. All four garment factories have dis- 
charged a large number of their workers. The 
printing pressmen of The Herald & Review 
paper have negotiated a signed agreement. 
Food products, coal and rent are constantly in- 
creasing, but wages remain stationary. Every 
effort is being used to organize the workers of 
Decatur but we have strong opposition from the 
Chamber of Commerce.—Lezon D. BASHORE. 

Herrin.—Cost of living is almost double what 
it was. Employment remains about the same. 
The writer knows of no instance where wages 
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have been lowered, hours lengthened or lay-offs 
occurred due to the Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA.—GeorcE R. SUMMERS. 

Peru.—The Western Clock Company has taken 
on about 160 additional workers in the last sixty 
days. In order to fill their orders the Peru 
Wheel and Wagon Company started a night 
shift. NRA conditions are still observed. A 
committee of the Central Labor Union is assist- 
ing bartenders and porters to unionize. A charter 
has been taken out with the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers by the employees of the American 
Nicoloid Company.—JoHN KErpP. 

Springfield—Employment is increasing 
slightly. The Sangamo Meter Company has in- 
creased their force and all coal mines in and 
around the city are running again. Since the 
Supreme Court decision on the NRA, the writer 
understands that in factories where workers are 
not organized, wages have been lowered and 
hours lengthened. Meats are a full 25 per cent 
above the price last year. A mass meeting is 
planned to which all unorganized workers will 
be invited—R. E. WooDMANSEE. 

Waukegan.—Employment is increasing. In 
addition to the PWA works there have been a 
few private contracts let here recently which has 
given work to most of our building tradesmen. 
Some crafts in the building trades have received 
increased wages and have made new agreements. 
Cost of living is rising. If members are inter- 
ested we will hold study classes.—GEoRGE Norb- 
STROM. 


INDIANA 


Fort Wayne.—Employment is declining. The 
General Electric Company laid off 2,000 em- 


ployees in the Refrigerator Department. The 
WPA and the PWA are taking up some of the 
unemployed. The service trades have suffered 
by the Supreme Court decision on the NRA by 
having their wages lowered and in some cases 
losing their jobs. The writer obtained an agree- 
ment for the Engineers Local Union No. 19 in the 
laundry trade and helped the motion picture 
operators to get their new agreement which car- 
ried an increase in pay and made this industry 
a closed shop for the next two years. Cost of 
living is increasing. We expect to start organi- 
zation activities shortly in the service trades, 
filling stations, restaurants and cleaners and 
dyers. Advantage will be taken of the Federal 
Workers’ Education program.—ArTHUR C, VIAT. 

Kokomo.—The Crosley Radio is taking on 
workers and the Reliance Garment Factory is 
laying them off. Since the Supreme Court de- 
clared the NRA unconstitutional, the Reliance 
Manufacturing Company, the Kingston Products 
and other factories have taken advantage and 
reduced wages, lowered hours and laid off 
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workers. Everything you buy, especially in 
groceries and meats, has materially increased 
in price—H. E. VINCENT. 

Lafayette—The Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen have signed a closed shop 
agreement with the Dryfus Packing and Provi- 
sion Company. Relief projects are road work 
and street work, and we are endeavoring to have 
the prevailing wage rate paid.—F. FowLer. 

Marion.—The cost of living is increasing very 
much. The Supreme Court decision has resulted 
in lower wages, longer hours and lay-offs. Em- 
ployment is not increasing —ALVIN BARRETT. 

Princeton—Employment is increasing just 
now due to the fact that the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany have a canning plant here that is now en- 
gaged in making catsup. We are lucky as we 
have had no lay-offs and the merchants are go- 
ing along as formerly. Efforts will be made to 
organize the retail clerks.—JAcoB F. YUNGINGER. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—Employment is about at a stand- 
still with possibly a small percentage of increase. 
Since the Supreme Court decision on the NRA, 
wages have been lowered, hours lengthened and 
in some cases reductions in force have taken 
place. Cost of living has risen about 35 per cent. 
Arrangements have been made for different 
speakers to address different groups of workers 
on the benefits of trade unionism—JAmMEs W. 
SOUTTER. 

Emmettsburg.—Employment is decreasing. A 
great many men working on farms have been 
laid off due to finishing of harvest and threshing. 
Also public construction, especially road work, 
is nearing the windup for the season and shortly 
will release practically all employees. Wages 
are at least 25 per cent lower, hours from 25 to 
50 per cent longer, since the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the NRA. In the case of flour, meats 
and other staple articles we pay over 100 per 
cent more than at the low point about eighteen 
months ago. Plans for workers’ education are 
in a formative state-—G. R. VARCOE. 

Sioux City—Employment is decreasing. Pack- 
ing houses are working only about one-third of 
their crews. Several large merchandise stores 
have cut wages and increased hours since the 
abolition of the NRA codes. Most of the build- 
ing trades are not working. Hotels and restau- 
rants have lengthened hours and laid off em- 
ployees. Cost of living has increased. Our ef- 
forts to organize the retail clerks are meeting 
with success. We will try and unionize the pack- 
ing plants. The Label Council expects to hold 
meetings every Monday night with the thought 
of boosting the label and shop card.—L. E. Gar- 
NETT. 
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KENTUCKY 


Wayland.—Employment is increasing. One 
five-room school house is under construction. The 
maintenance of road force has been increased and 
road projects started. Cost of living is increas- 
ing. We are planning a series of talks in the 
various local unions on subjects pertinent to the 
welfare of labor.—NosLe Hosss. 


MAINE 


Waterville—Employment is decreasing. Two 
thirds of the paper mills have laid off workers. 
The railroad shops have laid off most of their 
crew painters, boilermakers and helpers and re- 
pair men. The shirt factory and the pie plate 
factory have lowered wages since the Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA. Clothing and 
groceries are higher.—J. S. Poirier. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fitchburg.—There is an improvement in the 
foundry and machine trades and these industries 
are increasing their force. Woolen worsteds 
also show a slight gain in employees. Since the 
Supreme Court decision on the NRA women in 
one plant had wage cuts amounting to 10 per 
cent; working hours for men were increased to 
45 a week. Bus drivers on a suburban line have 
become affiliated with teamsters and chauffeurs 
and now have a signed agreement. There is a 
decided increase in the cost of meat, especially 
pork and many people openly state that little 
meat is seen on their tables. The Cooperative 
Society have included in their winter program a 
course of problems relating to Labor and which 
we are supporting —JoHN B. MCNALLY. 

Fall River—Employment is decreasing and 
textile mills are closing. Since the Supreme Court 
decision on the NRA mills are readjusting wages 
downward. Cost of living is increasing. We 
are planning for mass meetings. Our educational 
classes will soon start under the direction of 
Harry A. Russell.—Mariano S. BisHop. 

Marlboro.—Employment is on the decline, es- 
pecially among shoe workers, building trades- 
men and general laborers. Since the Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA wages are lower, 
hours longer and lay-offs have occurred. Cost 
of living has increased from 15 to 100 per cent 
in general food stuffs. We are all taking in mem- 
bers in the various unions every meeting as 
workers are beginning to realize it is the only 
way they can get anywhere. We are continuing 
our talks and discussions at every meeting on 
subjects of interest to Labor —JoHN T. TUCKER. 

South Hadley Falls—Employment is, decreas- 
ing. The Skinner Silk Company is increasing the 
loom load and decreasing wages, and a confer- 
ence is now pending for a 20 to 40 per cent wage 
cut. Cost of living is increasing. The Holyoke 


Central Labor Union is active in trying to or- 
ganize the unorganized. We are endeavoring to 
have unions form labor classes —MICHAEL J. 
McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—Many men are being put to work 
on city work of paving streets, etc., and it will 
take about five months to do this work. The 
salary is 40 cents per hour for an eight-hour day. 
The stage employees have tendered new con- 
tracts. The cost of living has gone up a lot but 
the wages remain below standard. We are try- 
ing to get a civil service bill for firefighters 
here.—GEorGE HEATH. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls.—Sawmill has discontinued 
seasonal operation and this affected about 300 
saw mill workers. The season this year aver- 
aged 125 days. Longer hours have resulted from 
the Supreme Court decision on the NRA. Re- 
tail clerks have signed agreements with the Red 
Owl Chain Grocery Stores calling for the closed 
shop and shorter hours; with F. W. Woolworth 
Company for a closed shop and seniority rights, 
fifteen-day membership clause and only members 
in good standing to be given preference. Eigh- 
teen per cent increases were grantd the basic rates 
and 25 per cent increase granted to one member 
of a higher bracket. A Woman’s Label Auxiliary 
is being formed which will be composed of union 
men’s wives and daughters to advance union so- 
cial and label consciousness——HARoLD REICH. 

Red Wing.—Employment is increasing. Work 
on the new dam has commenced and both shoe 
factories have taken on workers. Work is under 
way for an agreement by the potters’ union. Meat 
is very high; flour has gone up, as well as wear- 
ing apparel and rent. Everything is on the rise 
but wages. They stay about the same.—AxeEL V. 
ANDERSON. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph.—There has been a slight increase 
in employment. The building trades have shown 
an increase in the past two months. All indus- 
trial plants, except the Goetz Brewing Com- 
pany, have shown decreased employment. Prac- 
tically all stores have reduced their force since 
the Supreme Court decision on the NRA and in 
some instances have increased hours and lowered 
pay. Cost of living is increasing. An intensive 
organization and label campaign has been in 
progress for over a year.—Davip E. PAINTER. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls.—There has been a slight decrease 
in employment in the building trades. The Su- 
preme Court decision on the NRA did not affect 
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hours of work here due to the fact that they are 
fixed by the state law. Where workers are not 
organized, wages have been lowered. The en- 
gineers have signed a new agreement and the 
teamsters continue to make progress. There has 
been a decided rise in the cost of living. Oil 
field workers want to organize —HoMER WHIT- 
MORE. 

Helena.—Employment in the building trades 
is good, coal mining and metal mining the best 
it has been in five years. Railroad transporta- 
tion shows a fine improvement over the past two 
years. The railroad repair shops are laying 
off men. There is much unemployment among 
common labor. We are a long, long way from 
good times yet. Merchants report that there is 
very little improvement in their gross sales over 
the past two years. Cost of living has greatly 
increased. Organizing work goes on all the 
time.—JAMES D. GRAHAM. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island.— Employment is increasing. 
Common, as well as skilled labor has made good 
progress. Auto machinists since the Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA are working longer 
hours. Cost of living is increasing. A new city 
hall that will cost $200,000, a new air port to 
cost $400,000 and an overpass to cost $150,000, 
are among our relief projects—C. K. Henry. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte——Employment is decreasing. The 
Pure Oil Company and the textile plants have 
laid off workers. Wages are lower, hours are 
longer and lay-offs are occurring since the Su- 
preme Court decision on the NRA. Cost of living 
is increasing.—G. J. KENDALL. 

Durham.—Employment is increasing. The 
Liggett Myers Tobacco Company has put 400 in 
the stemming department. The CCC work has 
started up again. Cost of living is increasing. 
We have put on a campaign to get new members. 
We have 31 organizations here in Durham and 
Local No. 176 of the Tobacco Workers is still 
the prize union with a 97 per cent organization. 
Our State Federation convention is the best we 
have had in twenty years.—C,. V. PARRISH. 


OHIO 


Coshocton.—Mining has picked up a little; 
other work is at a standstill and WPA activities 
have not yet started. Wages are lower, hours 
longer and lay-offs have occurred as a result of 
the Supreme Court decision on the NRA. Print- 
ers have a new agreement. Pressmen and miners 
are working on a new contract. The Novelty 
Advertisement Company has entered into an 
agreement. Efforts will be made this winter to 
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organize all industries and with this end in view 
we have invited 15 organizers from International 
Unions here for a meeting to help us form our 
campaign for unionization.—RoBERT McCormick. 

Crooksville-—Employment is neither increasing 
nor decreasing. Lower wages, longer hours and 
lay-offs have resulted from the Supreme Court 
decision on the NRA. The local pottery union 
is trying to secure agreements with pottery manu- 
facturers. Cost of living after an upward swing 
for several months at this writing is stationary, 
with the price of pork products decreasing some- 
what. We are continuing our contact with the 
unorganized. Plans are under way for classes 
in dramatics and labor history—JAmMes M. 
WHITE. 

Lima.—Employment is increasing. The Lima 
Locomotive Works have had two orders for en- 
gines in the last two weeks. Longer hours and 
some lay-offs can be traced to the Supreme Court 
decision on the NRA. The WPA has agreed to 
pay the union scale of wages. Efforts will be 
made to organize auto and garment workers.— 
ALFRED T. MurpHy. 

Springfield—The Ohio Federation of Labor 
will hold its 1936 convention in Springfield. 
Plans are being made to make the event outstand- 
ing. All Ohio unions will be urged to have dele- 
gates in attendance. A transient camp that was 
to‘have been established in George Rogers Clark 
Memorial Park has been abandoned largely 
through the activities of organized labor. Im- 
provements are to be made under WPA by local 
labor. The Ohio Old Age Pension Law will be 
made to conform with Federal requirements. 
Effort is now being made to have legislation 
enacted to provide funds for the remainder of 
1935 and for 1936. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law will be strengthened through proposed 
legislation that will establish district boards to 
facilitate handling applications for awards. 
Factory safety and hygiene laws will be im- 


” proved, and a clearer definition of the word 


“injury” in industrial accidents will be asked of 
the State General Assembly. Factory work in 
Springfield is now above 86 per cent of the 1929 
level. Building work is improving. Wages are 
not rising to meet increased living costs. Meat 
prices have increased materially. Organization 
work is getting under way for the winter months. 
Prospects are encouraging. Effort continues to 
unionize automobile workers. The plumbers’ 
union has increased wages through a new con- 
tract. Typographical Union is negotiating a new 
contract for newspaper employees. A city-wide 
Adult Education Council has been formed. Or- 
ganized labor is represented in the council. 
Workers’ Education is planned and public forums 
will be staged during the winter months. Two 
years ago the Union Club—a social organization 
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and A. 


Here are the answers to the questions most frequently asked regard- 


ing our family financing services. The information here revealed 


may be as illuminating to the legislator, employer, labor chief and 


business leader as it is useful to household customers. 


Small Lean Charges 


q I was brought up to believe 
that about 6% a year was the 
legal rate for borrowing money. 
How is it the loan companies get 


242% to 342% a month? 


A, Legislators discovered that the 

“renting” of small sums without 
collateral involved a lot of service, 
expense and risk that is not involved 
in a simple bank loan on negotiable 
securities or real estate. Investigation 
showed that the average charge under 
state law of 3% a month on unpaid 
balance gives the small-loan company 
only a normal profit after all expenses 
are paid. Present small-loan laws en- 


acted by 26 states have eliminated the 


“‘bootleg-lender”’ or “‘shylock’”’ who 
charged whatever he could get. 


Why Do We Bother? 


’ I notice that Household goes 
to a lot of bother to help peo- 
ple with their home finances. Why 


should you care? 


A, In the first place, Household 

looks on its work as a social 
service. Our business is not merely 
lending money; rather it strives to 
lend money only where a loan serves 
the constructive purpose of giving a 
family a fresh start. In the second 
place, it is to our interest to show peo- 
ple how to budget expenses and buy 


more economically, because these in- 
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structions not only perform an appre- 
ciated social service, but increase our 


likelihood of being paid back promptly. 


Better Buymanship Booklets 


: Do you have to make aloan from 
Household to get a set of these 
“Better Buymanship Booklets ?’’ 


A, No. Anyone may have one or all of 

these valuable booklets without 
charge except 2¥c each to cover post- 
age and wrapping. (Samples sent free.) 
Thousands of housewives consider 
these handy, up-to-date booklets as 
instructive as their cook books and 
consult them daily before every shop- 
ping trip. These books cover the mod- 
etn science of efficient buying, give 
hundreds of simple tests for quality, 
quantity and value that anyone can 
easily make at the moment of pur- 
chase. The 


Library to date, is as follows: 


“Better Buymanship”’ 


1. Poultry, Eggs and Fish 


2. Sheets, Blankets, 
Table Linen and 
Towels. 


3. Fresh and Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables. 


4. Shoes and Stockings. 


5. Silk, Rayon and other 
Synthetic Fabrics. 


6. Meat. 
1. Kitchen Utensils. 


8. Furs. 

9. Wool Clothing. 
10. Floor Coverings. 
11. Dairy Products. 
12. Cosmetics. 

13. Gasoline, Oil and 
Tires. 

14. Electric Vacuum 
Cleaners. 


15. Children’s Play- 
things and Books. 


To anyone interested in putting home 
finances on a sound basis we give free, 
a copy of ““Money Management for 
Households’, a valuable work that 
lays out a practical way of getting 
along on small pay, and saving money, 
that anyone can easily follow. It con- 
tains a scientific Family Budget Chart 
that acts as a dependable guide out of 


debt and into solvency. 


May we send you this important 
book and a sample “‘Better Buyman- 
ship” booklet, free, so that you may 
appreciate the broad scope of our 
financial and social service to 350,000 


American families yearly? 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


“Your Doctor of Family Finances” 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chieago, Hlinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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—was established in the Labor Temple for trade 
unionists. It has been very successful.—C. W. 
RICH. 

Youngstown.—Employment is increasing—The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Republic 
Iron and Steel Corporation, rubber concerns, and 
building industries are taking on additional 
workers. Interest is shown by the hotel and 
restaurant employees in unionizing, as well as 
employees of rubber firms, steel companies and 
general fireproofing concerns who are making 
efforts also to organize. Food and rents are 
away up, despite the fact that there are thousands 
out of work. The WPA have given work to 
about 3,000 mostly on road work. All unions are 
active in securing new members and there has 
been more progress in this direction in the past 
six months than for some time previous. They 
are not depending on Section 7 (a) in any man- 
ner. Communists are making a lot of noise but 
little inroad in the unions —Epbwarp W. MILLER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie—Due to the fact that two new shops 
have located here, a slight increase in employ- 
ment is reported. The General Electric Com- 
pany have laid off over 500 this month and that 
will offset the above increase. Lower wages, 


longer hours and lay-offs have resulted from the 


Supreme Court decision on the NRA. Cost of 
living is increasing. We have a course of 
twelve lectures each winter and have planned 
the same for this winter.—L. D. JENNINGS. 

Hazelton.—Mills that have been running part 
time are now calling in more workers. A few 
wage reductions from 5 to 10 per cent have re- 
sulted from the Supreme Court decision on the 
NRA, but the week is still forty hours. Foods 
have been going up slowly in cost—Roy F. 
KLInc. 

Holsopple.—The steel mills and mines have 
been working fairly well for some time. The 
slack in unemployment will be about taken up 
shortly under the Works Program, as a large 
number of projects have been let for this vicinity. 
Truck drivers union has signed a new agree- 
ment with the Tri County Brewers Association. 
An increase in wages has been secured by the 
common laborers on the State Highway. The 
cost of living has increased to a very noticeable 
extent, far in proportion to the gains in wages. 
The price of meat is so high that the average 
working man cannot afford to buy it. All locals 
are doing everything possible to organize the 
workers.—EARL MArDIS. 

Lewistown.—There has been a slight increase 
in employment—300 girls have been hired by 
one establishment. At the Standard Steel Works, 
since the Supreme Court decision on the NRA, 
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wages are lower. Stores are working longer 
hours and union men at the Mann Edge Tool 
Works have been discharged. Cost of living 
has increased about 9 per cent. We are trying 
to reorganize the locals that had disbanded. Mr. 
Fuller is giving a series of lectures—WILLIAM 
H. ALLISON. 

York.—Employment is increasing. The silk 
industry went on three shifts; other industries 
are working full time. Lower wages and longer 
hours have resulted from the Supreme Court 
decision on the NRA. Garment manufacturers 
have reduced pay and laid off workers. Team- 
sters and carpenters have secured new agree- 
ments. Cost of living is advancing. We are 
endeavoring to start classes in Labor History, 
Parliamentary Procedure, English and advanced 
economics. Our newly formed Union Label 
Trades Department is doing good work.—HeEr- 
MAN STEIN. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—Quite a lot of building is going on 
and this puts men to work. Since the Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA, unorganized work- 
ers have suffered lower wages, longer hours 
and lay-offs. Cost of living is increasing. Fed- 
eral employees have sent in for charter. Efforts 
will be made to organize musicians, truck drivers 
and sheet metal workers—Georce H. BLack- 
BURN. 

Gaffney.—Some mills do not operate enough 
for the employees to make a living. Most of the 
mills here are 100 per cent organized. Night 
school is held each winter for the employees of 
the Gaffney Mfg. Company who wish to attend. 
—T. E. Perkins. 

Spartanburg—A number of people are still 
out of work. Lower wages, longer hours and 
lay-offs have resulted from the Supreme Court 
decision on the NRA. A few mills have signed 
agreements. Cost of living is increasing with fat 
back selling at 23 cents a pound. The workers 
in the mills are interested in attending night 
school. We are having meetings in the differ- 
ent mill centers each Sunday afternoon and they 
are well attended.—E. P. Berry. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls ——The Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA has resulted in lower wages, longer 
hours and lay-offs. Cost of living is increasing. 
We plan a campaign for the organization of sev- 
eral new unions as well as one to increase the 
membership of those already organized. Classes 
have been formed for building tradesmen in 
drawing and blue print reading. Other classes 
will be in economics, public speaking and Par- 
liamentary Law.—NeEts O1. 
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What a public enemy said in private 


‘| havent gotten 
away with a job 
Since the COps 
got RADIO/” 


High praise from the underworld! —and one reason why your home town, too, should 
have the added protection of Police Radio. @, In 60 states, counties and cities, Western 
Electric radio apparatus is speeding up the work of police — reducing the number of 
ee - ” crimes— increasing the percentage of criminals caught. Headquarters can talk instantly 
to radio patrol cars. And with new 2-way ultra-high frequency equipment, patrol cars 
can talk back. @, Urge your local authorities to put Western Electric Radio on the force. 


Backed by over 50 years of Bell Telephone making, it can be counted on to do its duty. 


saz Wesfern Electric 


report progress. 
‘ GRAYBAR ELECTRIC—DISTRIBUTORS 


LEADERS IN SOUND-TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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TENNESSEE 


Dyersburg.—Our textile mills which normally 
employ about 800 people have had about 30 
per cent pickup in the last month. WPA and 
PWA works are just fixing to get under way. 
Retail and wholesale stores, flour mills and 
numerous small establishments took advantage 
of the Supreme ‘Court decision on the NRA and 
increased hours and lowered wages. This, 
however, is not true of our textile mill. Price 
of meats has risen sharply in the past month. 
We are planning a school for children who are 
unable to attend regular school—this is to be 
financed through the FERA—J. W. Lipscoms. 

Jackson.—Employment is on the decline. Pub- 
lic works have about shut down due to lack of 
funds. The Supreme Court decision on the NRA 
resulted in lower wages, longer hours and lay- 
offs. Cost of living is increasing. We are plan- 
ning a “get-together” meeting of all crafts.— 
W. I. Carrincrton. - 

Johnson City.—Employment is slowly increas- 
ing—250 men have found work at the Empire 
Furniture Company which was closed for more 
than two years. The Glori Rayon Company is 
now employing around 200 and two or three 
other small plants. are beginning work. The 
typographical union has secured an agreement 
with the newspaper. Cost of living has in- 


creased very much. The Central Labor Union 
is carrying on a continued organizing cam- 
paign.—D. C. Lone. 


TEXAS 


Dallas.—There has been no change in em- 
ployment conditions in the last ninety days. The 
WPA has not yet started. The Supreme Court 
decision on the NRA resulted in lower wages, 
longer hours and lay-offs. Cost of living has 
increased. Building trades are working to- 
gether better than in the last five years. We 
have weekly forum classes open to the general 
public on special history and tactics of the or- 
ganized labor movement for organized workers. 
—LoreNn P. Younc. 

Houston.—Employment is decreasing. Unor- 
ganized workers suffered from the Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA by lower wages, 
longer hours and lay-offs. In most lines the 
cost of living is increasing —LuciaANn M. ANDLER. 

Port Neches.—Employment is slightly increas- 
ing. The Pure Oil Company have employed a 
few extra men. Standards have not been low- 
ered since the Supreme Court decision on the 
NRA. The refinery workers negotiated an 
agreement with the Pure Oil Company. Cost 
of living is increasing. We have the Federal 
educational program here.—E. J. SERMONS. 

Waco.—Employment has increased on the 
farms—cotton pickers get 50 and 60 cents per 
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hundred pounds. As a consequence of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court on the NRA some 
employers are gradually slipping back to the 
old sweatshop system of cutting wages and 
lengthening hours. Cost of living has risen 
about 5 per cent in the last month. Prospects 
are good for the formation of a Federal Labor 
Union.—B, F. SHEAROD. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—Employment is increasing in the 
tobacco and cigarette industries and in the Tre- 
degar Iron Works. Longer hours, lower wages 
and loss of jobs have resulted from the Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA. Motion picture 
operators are trying to renew their agreement. 
Cost of living has increased. The organizing 
committee of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council is making plans for the winter months. 
The Amalgamated Clothing Workers are trying 
to organize a clothing company here. The edu- 
cation committee of the central body is trying to 
establish classes this winter for adult education. 
—W. F. Rosinson. 


WASHINGTON 


Port Angeles——Employment is at a standstill. 
Lower wages and longer hours have resulted 
from the Supreme Court decision on the NRA. 
Cost of living is increasing. Most all crafts are 
organized and the writer is planning to form 
women’s auxiliaries to the local unions in order 
that women may become union minded.—W. F. 
KIsy. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston——Employment is increasing. In 
the Kanawha Valley we have two large plants 
owned by the DuPont Company and the Carbon 
& Carbide Company. These companies are en- 
larging their plants and putting on more men. 
They operate 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. Lower wages and longer hours prevail 
as a result of the Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA. The teamsters have secured a very 
good agreement carrying an 11 per cent wage in- 
crease, check-off, seniority, adjustment of dis- 
putes, etc. Cost of meats, lard, butter and eggs 
have risen sharply. In some cases they have 
doubled in price, and there is much complaint 
especially among those on relief. The 500 dele- 
gates to the recent state convention pledged 
themselves to use every effort to thoroughly or- 
ganize every non-union plant in the state— 
Tuomas CAIRNs. 


WISCONSIN 


Kenosha.—Employment is at a standstill. The 
typographical union has secured a new agree- 
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ment. Cost of living has risen. We are getting 
out a labor paper.—GILBERT E. FECHNER. 
Milwaukee.—Employment of meat cutters re- 
mains about the same, but in the packing houses 
they are laying off workers to a point where 
they can hardly make a living. If these workers 
would wake up to organization of their craft 
they could help themselves. Local Union No. 
46 of the Sausage Workers has received a 5 
per cent increase in wages and time and one half 
for all overtime after 40 hours; seniority rights 
shall prevail. Cost of living has been on the 
upgrade for the last six months. Price of meats 
is rising to a point of danger for the small re- 
tailer. In fact a meat strike has been in progress 
since September 13. Mass meetings have been 
arranged for Madison, Green Bay and other 
cities in an effort to organize packing house 
employees. Educational meetings are held once 
each month.—W. R. MANSFIELD. 
Racine.—Generally speaking industries have 
been busy during June, July and August here 
and this is unusual for these three months are 
always regarded as our slack seasons. Lay-offs 
have occurred in the auto and accessory fac- 
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tories. Meat cutters, machinists, truck drivers 
have secured substaniial increases in wages and 
satisfactory working agreements. Cost of living 
has increased and how! Rents have advanced 
also. This district would like some of the pork 
at reasonable prices that was so foolishly de- 
stroyed. We hope to organize a union label 
league.—GeEorGE J. SONNE. 

Racine.—Employment is increasing in fac- 
tories, retail trades and theaters. Master 
butchers are demanding a 61 hour week—48 
hours formerly prevailed. Truck drivers have 
a new agreement. Rents have gone up as high 
as 40 per cent.—STEVEN J. THOMAS. 

Wisconsin Rapids.—The Nekoosa Edwards 
Paper Company, where a company union exists, 
have lengthened hours since the Supreme Court 
decision on the NRA. Cost of living has in- 
creased. We are applying for a charter for the 
teamsters and this practically completes the 
organization of the verious crafts in this city. 
We have 21 organizations comprising 2,100 
members and our population of the town is only 
9,000.—EDWARD G. GILBERTSON. 
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ITH each new issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we have 
a JUNIOR UNION SECTION. 
which come to you each month, we have some very nice folders 
here in which you can keep them. 
you we will be glad to mail you one at once. 
fill in the blank below in pencil and return it to— 


JUNIOR UNION SECTION 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
901 Massachusetts Avenue N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


My father (mother, brother or sister) is a 


If you wish to save the stories 


If you wish to have one sent to 
They are free. Just. 
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Are You True to Yourself? 


Study that question. Read it again. It’s important to YOU! You believe in unions 
and union principles, don’t you? And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 





O YOU know that the UNION nN VERY time you buy goods with 

LABEL is one of the biggest the label, you strike a blow at 
things with unions? Just think what unfair manufacturers, sweat-shops and 
the label means! It is an indication prison workhouses. You help wipe out 
that the goods bearing it have been the products made by NON-UNION 
made under conditions for which YOU people—people who are working against 
stand. It shows that the makers of YOU. 
those goods are paying the union scale, 
and often more. It is an endorsement Think, talk and push union labeled 
of YOUR union principles and bene- products. You po it to yourself— 
fits YOU. for your own benefit! Make the union 


Remember success for one helps for label as important as the price of an 
success of ALL unions! Cooperate | article. Get the habit and give it to 











with your brother workers in the cloth- your fellow-workers. Uplift the good 
ing industry by demanding the union cause and you uplift the welfare of your- 
label on all your clothing and shirts. self and your family. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 








The above label is placed on dress and 
work shirts, underwear and wash goods 
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The above label is placed on clothing The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
made to your order clothing, overalls and working- 
men’s clothing 





UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 
621 Bible House - ~ a ° ™ 


























ge 3 Sol, q lativity 


Gentral panel of the Reredos in the Bethlehem Ghapel of “Washington Cathedral, which tells the 
story of the Holy “Nativity in sculptured stone and stained glass. This panel, carved from one large 


block of Indiana limestone, shows the scene in the Manger with the Angels adoving the Holy Ghild. 














Photograph by permission of National Cathedral Association 
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BY THE EDITOR 
N: MOVEMENT is stronger than the forces that it holds to- 


gether. Ties that unite people vary in power and in endurance. 
Movements and organizations come and go as their purpose is 
fulfilled or they fail to serve needs. Among those that have existed 
in some form throughout the ages are labor organizations. Men 
who work for others have ever had to complain of injustice for there 
are few men able to have power over others without 
Fraternity using that power for their own gain instead of making 
power an opportunity to provide equity for those under 
them. Since the master—now called the employer—cannot be trusted 
to be fair to his employees in all things, employees have had to band 
together for self-protection. That which brought them together was 
common desire for protection and for assurance of justice, a tie which 
united and held them for it was rooted in a feeling of kinship, spring- 
ing from mutual desires and troubles. Things which are of the spirit 
are stronger and more enduring than those which are of material 
things. The important thing about the labor movement is this appeal 
to the service of humanity—the upward pull and surge. So long as 
this is strong and active all is well with the movement. 

But when the spirit of self-seeking or commercialism creeps in, 
then is the movement in danger. Instead of service for the whole 
group, the power of the movement is subordinated to the personal 
advancement of an individual or a group. The result is internal dis- 
satisfaction and friction that slow down the movement in achieving 
its real purposes. Internal strife and personal gain are deadly to the 
spirit of fraternity—the life of the labor movement. The labor move- 
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ment seeks to give dignity and social worth to each individual so that 
each shall have an opportunity for a satisfying life. It is in accord 
with the spirit of Christianity that there shall be a social order founded 
on fellowship where men shall be free and equal in the service of their 
fellow men. 

We are living in a period of unusual change in the fundamentals 
of our environment so that for a period of five years a large portion 
of our population have been sore beset for the necessaries of living. 
On every hand is reexamination of practices and institutions in our 
search for ways of meeting present day needs. While the search for 
mechanism is necessary, preservation of the spirit of life is indis- 
pensable. For what will it profit Labor to gain power and material 
advantages if it loses the spirit of fraternity which sees men as 
brothers and gives itself in their service. 

Though men are hungry and without shelter, though many are 
frightened at the precariousness of our business institutions, the rem- 
edy for all these ills lies not in laws or material things but in regenera- 
tion of the spirit so that fraternity shall be our guide. 

Herein lies the great mission of the organized labor movement. 
It is our heritage to hand on to coming generations as a more potent 
force for human welfare than we received it. 

One of the most serious obstacles to constructive 
Business Morality _ relations between employers and employed is the 

common use of the spy system. Workers always 
know when a spy system is in effect though they may not know the 
agents. The result is suspicion, unrest, fear—most thoroughly dis- 
ruptive forces. Nor does this employer gain the information he 
wants. He gets only what an irresponsible person chooses to give 
him. The agent must continue to make reports in order to demon- 
strate his usefulness. A little planning on his part will supply ample 
material. The result is only the establishment of a practice that blocks 
the development of cooperation between management and workers 
on production problems. 

Employers’ use of spies to prevent employees from joining unions 
has encouraged detective agencies to supply this field. If, however, 
employees get out of hand and strike, the detective agency mobilizes 
a strong-arm force to break the strike. The result is to infuriate the 
workers denied union membership for collective bargaining and public 
disorder which enables the employer to ask for government force to 
protect him in employing strike breakers. 

The use of detectives as spies or as strike breakers reflects a low 
level of personal relationships or even a low standard of business 
morality. When these methods are employed the issue is not what 
is just and desirable, but whether the employer can dominate the in- 
dustry. It makes industrial relations autocratic instead of mutual. 
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In the last analysis it means only management has rights. Ruthless 
and unscrupulous methods have no more justification in business mor- 
ality than they have in private living. 

While business executives may boast of such methods within the 
circle of fellow business buccaneers, as in the Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany hearing before the National Labor Relations Board, only under 
threats of penalties were the facts of the company’s spy system 
disclosed. 

With these reasons in mind, the American Federation of Labor 
determined to ask Congress for a governmental investigation of pri- 
vate detective agencies and their methods. Publicity and regulatory 
legislation will help wage earners to possess the rights accorded them 
by law. 

The spotlight of public opinion focused on low standards of busi- 
ness morality, may be a most powerful corrective factor. A British 
judge recently excoriated “one of the foremost industrialists in Amer- 
ica” because “his standard of business morality is lamentably low.” 
We need to realize that character and morality must be carried over 
into business relationships if they are to be soundly based. A realiza- 
tion of what is mine and what is thine, will help business executives to 
realize that stealing other men’s investments, or his employees’ rights, 
is immoral and unethical, and hence bad business. 

For months organized labor has been calling atten- 
Thirty Hours _ tion to the huge army of unemployed which will be- 

come permanent unless normal industries find regular 
employment for these workers. Despite plans for the transfer of 
these unfortunates without jobs from relief to made work and relief 
work, the number with no regular place in industry in which to earn 
a living has not materially declined. It is obvious the country cannot 
continue spending such huge sums for relief. But, without relief and 
without jobs, what? Unrest, violent seizing of the necessaries of 
life, riots? 

Labor’s warning of danger cannot be taken lightly. Our warning 
was accompanied by a proposal to transfer industries from a basis 
of competition in labor costs to competition in efficiency and planning. 
Recognize the fact that industries exist to give employment, so that 
those attached to them may have a source of livelihood. Establish 
the thirty-hour week with no reduction in weekly pay. Whatever is 
uniform holds no fear for management on the competitive costs side. 
Thirty hours would necessitate an immediate increase in employment 
with a proportionate increase in buying power and production. The 
increase in national income would provide a market for the increased 
output. Increased production would add to the Nation’s wealth. The 
thirty-hour week will put the unemployed back to producing something 
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normal and useful instead of maintaining them as pensioners on the 
producers. 

This is what must be done so why not do it directly. For some 
months we have been “priming the pump”—an expensive process 
which failed to start the machine. 

Now the sixth winter of bitter need and social degradation be- 
gins. The Government and business again have the chance to salvage 
the eleven million unemployed and to regain prosperity. If they take 
advantage of the opportunity they must adapt existing institutions to 
present needs. 

The 6-hour day is practical even for single industries. The 
Kellogg Company recently announced the highest scale in its history 
with the beginning of its sixth year under the four-shift day. The 
President of the company is convinced by the experiment of his com- 
pany and the failure of other methods that the shorter work day and 
week without pay cuts is “the only permanent and workable solution 
of the unemployment problem.” 

For five years the Kellogg Company has operated on four 6-hour 
shifts daily. Mr. Kellogg’s advice is not theory but conviction based 
on practical experience in production. In his own words: 

“This isn’t just theory with us. We have proved it by five years’ 
actual experience. We have found that with the shorter working 
day, the efficiency and morale of our employees is so increased, the 
accident and sickness rates are so improved, and the unit cost of 
production is so lowered that we can afford to pay as much for six 
hours’ work as we formerly paid for eight. The company is more 
than satisfied with the results.” 

The more efficient plants could go on the 30-hour week immedi- 
ately with profit to themselves, and with an appreciable increase in the 
number of those producing wealth and thereby earning a living. The 
transition in other plants might require more adjustments, but as the 
representatives of Labor stated in their recent convention, the 30-hour 
week is our paramount issue. By this we mean the 30-hour week is 
the only proposal that will assure the eleven million unemployed an 
opportunity to earn the money which society requires in exchange for 
the necessaries of life. The problem our Nation cannot escape is 
that of providing jobs for all. 

The decision of Judge Hamilton of the Fed- 
The National eral District Court is a clear-cut analysis of 
Government Must— __ the economic problem of promoting social wel- 

fare fitted into an intelligent interpretation of 
political procedure in carrying out the fundamental purpose of our 
Constitution—“to promote the national welfare and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

As Judge Hamilton points out—regulation of interstate com- 
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merce is allocated to Congress. The manner of regulation may change 
as the commerce itself changes. When the Constitution was adopted 
with no railways and few canals, each locality depended on its own 
resources, but now the bituminous coal industry produces nearly 50 
per cent of the nation’s power, pays one-fifth of the country’s freight 
bill and is the leading product of eight states. Coal is sold in advance 
of its mining. The whole process of getting coal to consumers must 
be considered if Congress is to regulate this fifth of interstate com- 
merce. 

“Things standing alone,” he said, “do not affect the happiness 
or welfare of the people, but when combined produce political and 
social disaster. Keeping this principle in mind, the mining of coal 
may not affect interstate commerce, but combined with the work of 
the miner, the transportation and marketing thereof, may become in- 
terstate commerce in its entirety.” 

Judge Hamilton interprets the fact that the various states or 
commonwealths united to form an over-all government and Constitu- 
tion for this reason: 

“The people of the States intended to surrender all the rights 
they had to promote the general welfare that could not be done by 
the States acting independently. 

“The Congress should first determine if the act proposed is in 
the interest of the general welfare; second, can the States acting 
independently accomplish the result; third, if not, should the central 
government take action; and fourth, search the Constitution for au- 
thority to carry into statutory form the demands of the people for 
governmental action. If State action is impotent, Federal action is 
imperative if public necessities demand.” 

Applying this formula to the Guffey Act, the Judge held it con- 
stitutional. The states clearly have not and cannot rehabilitate and 
regulate the bituminous coal industry. 

“To deny power in such a field to the national government is 
tantamount to saying there shall be no legislation concerning them,” 
the decision went on. ‘When (the States) fail or are unable to per- 
form a public duty, the doctrine of States’ rights should not be a bar- 
rier to the Federal Government rendering an essential service to the 
human race.” 

The opinion of this Federal judge constitutes an important con- 
tribution to one of our most important public issues: Can the Federal 
Government meet our present day needs without further amendment. 
The happenings of the past five years have demonstrated beyond 
question that our economic institutions must be regulated. Interstate 
commerce and our production undertakings are inseparably connected. 
Neither could exist without the other. 

Transportation of materials and finished productions is a stage 
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in production in our nationally organized industries. Commerce in- 
volves making things as well as marketing them and transportation 
in carriers is a secondary purpose and procedure. “If,” Judge Hamil- 
ton observes, “commerce is to be regulated and controlled for the 
public welfare of this country, it must be by the Federal Government, 
because the states lack the power to make effective their own regula- 
tions.” 

On every hand are evidences of business re- 
How and When _covery—increased business activity, rising prices, 

the banks clamoring for the Government to go 
out of lending so rates can advance. As we begin to pull up, there 
are those that are ready to throw overboard all social controls and 
all conceptions of civilization serving social welfare. The world-wide 
catastrophe following the war brought well-nigh universal efforts to 
put business institutions upon a sounder basis. Inspired by a vision 
of a civilization that could provide plenty for all instead of want and 
degradation for the masses, the United States undertook to develop 
industrial government under Federal supervision. This effort was 
frustrated by the Supreme Court. We now face these alternatives: 
Shall we continue efforts to develop industrial control guided by social 
welfare as the ultimate standard or shall we return to financial control 
of business which will hasten inflation to be followed by inevitable 
depression? Are we content with recurring ups and downs in busi- 
ness—prosperity always overtaken by reverses and losses ? 

The organized labor movement of the United States has em- 
phatically given its answer. We believe that technical information 
is available so that plenty for all could be produced provided we could 
work out the necessary industrial control and distribution of produc- 
tion. Financial control of production solely in the interests of the 
controlling few will perpetuate poverty and dependency for millions, 
so there is no escape from our responsibility to help find some other 
way. Our technical progress enables us to produce a world of plenty 
if we can devise the rules of living and working together in that 
kingdom. The time for action is now before financial control of 
business is again firmly entrenched in power and returning “pros- 
perity” makes one forget the inevitable depression that awaits. 

The American Federation of Labor realizes this is a long-time 
job to which it is committed, but we realize that we must work out 
fair opportunities for all under our democratic form of government 
or the underprivileged may overthrow our way of life, compelling 
recognition of their rights. 

The Atlantic City Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor declared for legislation to continue the principles of the N. R. A. 
with adequate participation of Labor in code making, code adminis- 
tration, and code reformation. 
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Some nine or more state jegislatures will con- 
State Legislative vene this winter in addition to special sessions 
Programs that may be called to consider social security 

legislation. The measures that are of greatest 
fundamental significance for workers are state laws limiting the use 
of the injunction, old age pensions, and unemployment insurance meas- 
ures. 

All of these measures are based on public acceptance of workers’ 
rights including responsibility for assuring workers free exercise of 
these rights. Many of our difficulties arise from legal interpreta- 
tions which confuse identical rights with equal rights. Such inter- 
pretations do not take into consideration that unequal status makes 
liberty of contract between employer and employee difficult. With 
understanding of these fundamental inequalities, legislation can 
promote and safeguard organization and activities that provide prac- 
tical equality of opportunity and rights. 

For years employers have invoked equity courts to restrain Labor 
from doing things it had a normal right to do. They have speciously 
pleaded the individual worker’s right to contract as he pleased with 
his employers and due process of law to protect vested interests 
against the exercise of workers’ rights. The first step in assuring wage 
earners the right of free contract with their employers is to assure 
them the right to band together in unions for the free choice of repre- 
sentatives to bargain collectively with the employers. Acceptance of 
this fundamental implies the right of wage earners to better their 
conditions and the effective exercise of this right. To prevent the 
nullification of this right by injunctions and the use of political power 
to enforce such writs, the Congress of the United States put the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act on our statute books, which has effectively 
curbed the issuance of injunctions to ham-string union activity. This 
federal law should be supplemented by similar regulation of the 
issuance of injunctions by state courts. The Federation has a draft 
bill to carry out this purpose which has been recommended to all 
state federations and has been enacted in 19 states. 

All states that would benefit by the aid for old age assistance pro- 
vided under the Federal Security Act must have laws conforming to 
the standards necessary for approval by the Social Security Board. 
The plan must be state-wide with the state participating financially and 
must conform to administrative standards including (1) a single state 
agency to administer or supervise the law, (2) opportunity for appeal 
to this state agency for those denied assistance, (3) adequate reporting, 
(4) proportionate distribution of collections from estates. The pre- 
scribed standards for ald age assistance prevent the Board from ap- 
proving plans which impose: 


1. An age requirement of more than sixty-five years, except that 
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the plan may impose, effective until January 1, 1940, an age require- 
ment of as much as seventy years; or 

2. Any residence requirement which excludes any resident of 
the State who has resided therein five years during the nine years 
immediately preceding the application for old-age assistance and has 
resided therein continuously for one year immediately preceding the 
application; or 

3. Any citizenship requirement which excludes any citizen of the 
United States. 


To approved plans, the Federal Government will add one-half of the 
total monthly allowance not in excess of $30, plus 5 per cent for ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

In order to provide revenue for unemployment compensation, 
the Federal Government has placed an excise tax on the payrolls of 
all employers employing eight or more persons. Ninety per cent of 
this tax will be accredited to taxpayers paying into an unemployment 
fund under state law, provided the state laws conform to the follow- 
ing standards: In addition to administrative standards and opportunity 
for appeal for those whose claims are denied: 


1. All compensation is to be paid through public employment 
offices in the State or such other agencies as the Board may approve; 
2. No compensation shall be payable with respect to any day 


‘of unemployment occurring within two years after the first day of 
the first period with respect to which contributions are required; 

°: All money received in the unemployment fund shall imme- 
diately upon such receipt be paid over to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the credit of the Unemployment Trust Fund established by sec- 
tion 904; 

4. All money withdrawn from the Unemployment Trust Fund 
by the State agency shall be used solely in the payment of compensa- 
tion, exclusive of expenses of administration; 

5. Compensation shall not be denied in such State to any other- 
wise eligible individual for refusing to accept new work under any of 
the following conditions: (A) If the position offered is vacant due 
directly to a strike, lockout, or other labor dispute; (B) if the wages, 
hours, or other conditions of the work offered are substantially less 
favorable to the individual than those prevailing for similar work in 
the locality; (C) if as a condition of being employed the individual 
would be required to join a company union or to resign from or re- 
frain from joining any bona fide labor organization; 

6. All the rights, privileges, or immunities conferred by such law 
or by acts done pursuant thereto shall exist subject to the power of 
the legislature to amend or repeal such law at any time. 


The Cincinnati (1932) Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor approved the following principles for unemployment 
compensation: 
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. Compulsory plan. 

. Protection oP union membership and standards. 

. Contributions by management only—no Labor contributions. 

. Exclusion of private insurance companies. 

. As broad scope and coverage as possible. 

. Payment of benefit—legal right. 

. Administration—vested in a state commission of department 
of labor. Labor and Management should have a voice in adminis- 
trative, Advisory Committees, composed equally of representatives 
of Labor and Management. Wage earners can be represented only 
through labor unions. Employment exchanges are a vital part of the 
administration of unemployment compensation. The Commission 
should take over and develop state employment offices. 

Payment of benefits should be decentralized with appeal to cen- 
tral agency. 

8. Merit rating system for contributions to promote regulariza- 
tion of employment. 

g. Eligibility for benefits. Nothing in unemployment compen- 
sation shall infringe upon worker’s rights nor shall he forfeit his 
rights by refusing to accept employment under the following condi- 
tions: 


a. In a situation vacant directly in consequence of a stoppage 
of work due to a trade dispute; 

b. If the wages, hours and conditions offered are less favorable 
to the employee than those prevailing for similar work in the locality, 
or are such as tend to depress wages and working conditions; 

c. If acceptance of such employment would abridge or limit the 
right of the employee either (1) to refrain from joining a labor or- 
ganization or association of workmen, or (2) to retain membership 
in and observe the rules of any such organization or association. 

d. Workers who quit work without good cause or who are dis- 
charged for misconduct shall not thereby forfeit benefits beyond a 
reasonable period. 


Since the Cincinnati Convention Labor judgment has crystallized 
in favor of the central pooled fund. 

The Federation is studying the subject of state unemployment 
compensation measures and will make further recommendations from 
time to time. 





INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


George L. Berry, President of the International Printing Press- 
men’s and Assistants’ Union of North America, has been identified with 
the National Recovery Administration throughout its history. The 
President recently appointed him Coordinator of Industrial Coopera- 
tion with a three-fold function: To stabilize and harmonize the machin- 
ery of the National Recovery Administration, to develop voluntary 
codes, and to ascertain the attitude of Labor and management upon 
the development of a permanent institution salvaging the good of the 
National Recovery Administration. Major Berry has called a national 
conference of representatives of Labor and management for Decem- 
ber 9. For use in that conference he is getting information on Labor 
standards since the Supreme Court outlawed the codes. The following 
letter has been sent to all local unions. Replies to this letter will give a 
picture of what is taking place in industry. Every union executive is 
urged to cooperate in this undertaking —WILLIAM GREEN. 


October 24, 1935 
My dear Mr. Secretary: 


The President has asked me, as Coordinator for Industrial Co- 
operation, to secure from labor, management and consumer groups 
indications of their attitudes toward the effort to accelerate industrial 
recovery, to eliminate unemployment and to maintain business and labor 
stability. 

It is going to be necessary for me to demonstrate two things— 
first, evidence of the desire of industry for a permanent order resting 
on fair competition ; and, second, evidence of the need for such an order 
as indicated by what happened in industry after the NRA codes were 
abolished by the Supreme Court decision of last May. It is in connec- 
tion with the second requirement that I particularly need your help and 
cooperation. 

Information as to the lengthening of the hours of work and reduc- 
tion in standards of wages since the abolition of the codes can best be 
furnished by employees who are the unwilling victims of these changes. 
I, therefore, ask you to assist me by reporting promptly to me the facts 
concerning the departures from the labor provisions of codes of which 
you have factual knowledge. 

As far as it is humanly possible, I should like this information in 
such form that it will record the name of the concern which either has 
cut wages or lengthened hours of work constituting departures from 
former Code provisions; the name of the industry to which the con- 
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cern belongs; and the percentage which such cut in wages or addition 
in hours represents as against the wages and hours under the codes. 
Also, I should like the number of workers affected by these changes. 

I am not asking you for reports on departures from code trade 
practices because I assume that your knowledge of these departures is 
necessarily limited. 

Facts alone are wanted. No report should be made which is 
unsupported by fact. The evidence must be clear and convincing. 

It is imperative that I have your report at the earliest possible 
date. The material received must be tabulated and conclusions drawn 
for presentation to the President and to Congress. 

I am counting on your fullest cooperation. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) GeorceE L. Berry, 
Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation. 


A SHEPHERDY LAD 


*Tisn’t Herod [d be, or a man of his crew, 

Did I live in those days,—but a shepherd-lad, too; 
And out on the hills I’d be tending me fold 

When the angel stepped down from the sky, as ’tis told. 


What way would I be—kilt with fright, overwrought 
At the sight and the sound? Sure, I haven’t a thought! 
But since faith maketh strong, it’s meself that should run 
To the househeen* where Mary bent over her Son. 


*Tisn’t myrrh I’d be bringing, and ’tisn’t bright gold; 

But I'd bring the best lamb that was yeaned in me fold. 

And 'twould give Him more joy, and it licking His hand, 

Than their myrrh and their gold and their frankincense grand! 


The kings that were wise, and had riches forby, 
Might be well in their way: I’m not jealous—not I! 
But I’d wager ten dollars—that’s as rich as I am— 
That He'd liefer have me and me woolly wee lamb! 


*Tisn’t Herod I'd be, if my being I had 

In those far away days,—but a shepherdy lad. 

And it’s He’d have the joy, and the lift of surprise, 
And He getting that lamb with the mild, melting eyes! 


1 Pronounced : How-sheen: Little house. —Liam P. Crancy. 





THE THREAT OF FASCISM? 


C. L. RosEmunpD 


President, International Federation of Technical Engineers’, Architects’, and Draftsmen’s Unions 


HE General Office is in receipt 
of a call to send delegates to 
attend the “Third U. S. Con- 

gress Against War and Fascism”. 
Among the signers of this Call are to 
be found many names of recognized 
outstanding workers for the Com- 
munist Party in America. 

Speaking as one who will always 
loyally subscribe to and support the 
institutions and traditions of our rep- 
resentative Government, I feel it is 
unnecessary to state that Fascism, 
with its dictatorial practices, is an ana- 
thema to me. At the same time, 
equally repugnant are the dictatorial 
practices that would ensue were the 
program of the Communists ever suc- 
cessful. 

Time and again there are those 
who seemingly fail to understand the 
basis of the opposition of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to the poli- 
cies and practices advocated by the 
sponsors of Communism. There 
should be no difficulty in understand- 
ing this position if one will approach 
the subject from the viewpoint of a 
realist. 

Under the “natural sciences” there 
operates a law known as the “law of 
causuality”—‘“cause and effect.” It is 
immutable and irrevocable in its ap- 
plication. The thoughts and actions 
of man cannot intervene. 

No one who has given it any thought 
at all will question the statement that 
irrespective of the nature or type of 
government, no government could 
exist for five minutes were it not as- 


sured of the backing of the military. 
From the early introduction of the 
use of so-called mercenaries, who 
down to date have evolved into the 
professional military men, their loy- 
alty, to a large degree, is determined 
by the reliance they can place in the 
authority that holds the purse strings. 
This goes for Communism as well as 
for all other governmental setups. 
In early history their participation 
in the sack and plunder held them in 
line. Today, as a recognized neces- 
sity for the maintenance of law and 
preservation of authority, the military 
is a governmental institution, only 
instead of depending on loot and con- 
quest, they are maintained by taxes. 
The taxpayer, in turn, is a property 
holder and therefore, the military 
can always be counted on to as- 
sure the solvency of its paymasters. 
There is nothing criminal or repre- 
hensive to this; it is merely a reaction 
to a very natural inclination. Besides, 
with several mad dogs on the loose in 
international affairs, as a citizen of 
this country, one should derive a feel- 
ing of comfort from the knowledge 
that the military defenses of this 
country are in pretty good shape. 
This fact is fully recognized by the 
advocates of Communism. That is 
why they seek to destroy the military 
and police power of government by 
seeking to undermine the army and 
navy, for they know better than any- 
one else that before they can ever 
hope to be successful, they will either 
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have to get the military on their side 
or otherwise see that its effectiveness 
is destroyed. By the same token, as 
long as it is maintained, Communism, 
as such, will never constitute a real 
danger to this country—but the Com- 
munist is a very real danger never- 
theless. 

Should the time ever come when 
the advocates of Communism succeed 
in becoming a real threat, they will 
immediately solidify and crystalize 
the opposition, and this opposition, 
in the last analysis, will be the Fascist 
state! This statement cannot be chal- 
lenged. Look at what has taken place 
in Italy, Germany, Austria, and Tur- 
key. When it appeared that the Com- 
munists, through their propaganda, 
were about to succeed in Turkey, it 
brought forth Mustapha Kemal. In 


Italy it brought forth Mussolini and 


his Black Shirts. In Germany the 
answer was Hitler and his Brown 
Shirts, all of which were accompanied 
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by the complete destruction of democ- 
racy and liberty. 

It therefore behooves all of the 
citizens of this country, irrespective 
of their walks of life, to be on the 
alert against the possible abolition of 
the democratic and representative in- 
stitutions of our country. By all 
means we should exercise every pre- 
caution to see that Fascism will never 
have an opportunity to crush us, and 
in order to do the job effectively, it is 
of paramount importance to resist 
Communism with every means at our 
command, because in accordance with 
the “law of causuality”’—“Fascism” 
is the effect caused by “Communism.” 
It is the reaction and the answer to 
the Communist state. For a Com- 
munist to harangue against Fascism 
presents a strange paradox. He is 
arguing against the very creature of 
his own efforts. To preclude “Fas- 
cism” requires the prevention of 
“Communism.” 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT 


Toil-worn shepherds slumber on a hill; 
Like drifts of snow, sheep huddle very still 


Through the soft, dark hours. Twinkling faint and far 
Camel bells of wise men follow a star. 


On a lowly stable, wondrous mystery, 
Mary clasps her new born Babe with ecstasy. 


The chill air is vibrant with the beat of wings 
From the azure distance an archangel sings, 


That was in Judea... 


very far away... 


Yet it still echoes in our hearts to-day. 


—EpitH Tatum. 
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News and Views of the Program of the International 
Labor Organization 


SMITH SIMPSON 


The American Federation of Labor 


Atlantic City. In the same city in 
which Samuel Gompers presented the 
Constitution of the International 
Labor Organization to the American 
Federation of Labor in 1919, and in 
which the Federation sixteen years 
ago voted their support of its Consti- 
tution, the Federation, on October 18, 
1935, at its 55th Annual Convention, 
received the report of the first official 
delegation of American Labor to an 
I. L. O. Conference and voted whole- 
hearted support of the I. L.O.* The 
Federation endorsed the proposal of 
the Executive Council that representa- 
tives of labor be selected for the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in ad- 
vance, suggesting that such represent- 
atives be selected not less than six 
months ahead of the Conference they 
were delegated to attend to enable 
them to make adequate preparation 
for their work. Endorsed also by the 
convention was the proposal of the 
Council that future delegations be 
provided with an adequate number of 
technical advisers, in order that 
American labor might be represented 
on all committees of the Conference. 

The convention recommended that 
William Green be selected to attend 
the 20th Annual Conference in Ge- 
neva next June, adding: “His presence 


1 Fifty-fifth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, 1935: Report of Pro- 
ceedings, pp. 695-7. 


there would not only hearten all of 
the representatives of labor, but would 
provide an opportunity for him to 
occupy the position provided for him 
on the Governing Board of that or- 
ganization.” 


The Santiago Conference 

The first regional conference to be 
convened by the I. L. O. is scheduled 
to begin at Santiago, Chile, on Decem- 
ber 30th. This Conference is a testi- 
monial to the interest which has been 
taken in the I. L. O. by American 
countries and the importance which 
social legislation is coming to play in 
American countries. The I. L. O. will 
send a staff of experts, interpreters, 
secretaries, and the like, as well as 
high administrative officials. The 
countries whose governments, work- 
ers and employers are to be repre- 
sented at the Conference are those of 
the two American continents, includ- 
ing Central America, which are mem- 
bers of the I.L.O. Representation of 
all eligible countries is expected. Wil- 
liam L. Hutcheson, President of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, has been designated by 
the American Federation of Labor as 
the labor delegate of the United 
States. 

Among the subjects which the I. L. 
O. has recommended to be brought 
before the Conference are: labor in- 
spection; minimum wages and work- 
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ing conditions; the food consumption 
of adults and children; hours of labor; 
farm labor; and child labor.*? The 
Washington office of the I. L. O. in- 
forms us that woman labor is one of 
the subjects which is also due to be 
considered. No official agenda has 
yet been published, this being in the 
process of preparation by a committee 
of the I. L. O. now meeting at San- 
tiago. Governments eligible to at- 
tend the Conference have been asked 
to submit suggestions for the agenda. 

The leadership which a number of 
South American countries have taken 
in recent years in the field of labor 
legislation is not generally known and 
the Santiago Conference draws atten- 
tion to this. Foremost among such 
countries has been Chile. The Chilean 
Labor Code of 1931 consolidated the 
texts of the various labor laws which 
had been enacted from 1924 onwards 
and is today one of the most pro- 
gressive bodies of labor legislation 
anywhere in the world. Chile, also, 
was the first Latin-American country 
to ratify an International Labor Con- 
vention. This was in 1925. Since 
that date, Chile has ratified five in 
1931, six in 1933, nineteen in 1934 
and 1935 to date. Latin American 
countries had ratified 106 Conven- 
tions by 1934.* It is appropriate, 
therefore, that the first American 
regional Labor Conference should be 
held in a Latin American country, 

and in Chile especially. 


*New York Times, November 3, 1935, 36:5- 

*“Recent Advances in Labour Legislation in 
Latin America (1928-1934)” by M. Poblete- 
Troncoso, in International Labour Review, Vol. 


XXX, No. 1 (July, 1934). 
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Reduction of Hours 


Geneva.—T he Governing Body, on 
October 24, 1935, at its 73rd Session, 
voted to include on the agenda of the 
1935 Labor Conference a draft con- 
vention proposing to apply the 40- 
hour week to the textile industry.* 
This draft convention will have to 
pass a First Discussion at the 1936 
Conference and a Second Discussion 
at the 1937 Conference before final 
adoption is possible, unless sufficient 
support can be found for setting aside 
the usual procedure of the Conference 
and combining the First and Second 
Discussions at the 1936 Conference. 
If this is not done, the earliest that the 
40-hour week can apply to the textile 
industry of any one country as a con- 
sequence of the I. L. O. Convention 
would be some time in 1938, since 
hours Conventions do not customarily 
bind any country until a year after 
ratification by that country. 

In the Governing Body’s discussion, 
the British Government took the posi- 
tion that the consideration of a textile 
convention next year would be prema- 
ture. The Japanese Government em- 
phasized the differences between East 
and West, and abstained from voting. 
The French Government, with the 
United States Government, held that 
the subject demanded urgent action. 

American labor is very much inter- 
ested in this convention. David Du- 
binsky, President of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, was the 
one who proposed it at the session of 
the Governing Body in January 1935. 
In the resolution voted at the A. F. 
of L. convention in Atlantic City in 
October this hours Convention was 


“New York Times, October 25, 1935. 
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not specifically mentioned; but Amer- 
ican labor, having initiated the mat- 
ter, is expected to use every possible 
means to advance it. 

At its 19th Session, the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference decided to 
place the questions of reducing hours 
of work on public works, in the build- 
ing and civil engineering industry, in 
iron and steel works, and in coal mines, 
on the agenda of its next (1936) Ses- 
sion for the Second Discussion in the 
usual double discussion procedure of 
the Conference, at the same time di- 
recting that the International Labor 
Office frame questionnaires and trans- 
mit these to Governments for their 
comments and replies. On the basis 
of these replies the Office is to prepare 
reports on each of the four industries 
for use at the 1936 Session of the Con- 
ference. These questionnaires have 
been transmitted. (It will be remem- 
bered that these four industries, with 
the glass bottle manufacturing indus- 
try, were included in the reduction-of- 
hours item on the 1935 agenda, the 
only Conventions adopted on this item 
being the glass bottle and a general 
40-hour Convention approving the 40- 
hour week in principle.) 

W ashington.—There is some dis- 
cussion in governmental quarters of 
the legal implications of the general 
forty-hour week Convention adopted 
by the 1935 Conference. Having 
been voted to create a “moral obliga- 
tion,” the Convention, we understand, 
is being viewed by the State Depart- 
ment with some chariness. The De- 
partment remembers that the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact for the Renunciation of 
War was also created for moral effect 
and having occasioned its lawyers 
some disquietude the Department ap- 
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parently is not anxious to recommend 
to the Senate another “moral obliga- 
tion.” So far no pressure has been 
brought by labor or employer groups 
either for or against the Convention 
and at this writing it is some question 
whether the Convention will be rec- 
ommended to the Senate for approval 
in January. 

Admitting the superiority of legal 
obligations over “moral obligations” 
and the confusion and misunderstand- 
ing which can arise over the terms and 
extent of a “moral obligation,” one 
can nevertheless point out the United 
States need have no fears of ratifying 
promptly the 40-hour Convention, for 
two reasons. 

The first reason is that the Conven- 
tion itself answers all possible ques- 
tions of what is required by it of any 
ratifying government. Question No. 
1 is: “What would the Convention 
require the United States to do if it 
were ratified by the United States?” 
The answer to this is found in the lan- 
guage of the Convention, which states 
that any Member Government ratify- 
ing the Convention simply undertakes 
“to apply this principle of the 40-hour 
week to classes of employment in ac- 
cordance with the detailed provisions 
to be prescribed by such separate Con- 
ventions as are ratified by that Mem- 
ber.” (Article I.) It is clear from 
this that the legal duties envisaged by 
the Convention are left to the future 
determination of each ratifying gov- 
ernment. Since, under the constitu- 
tion of the I. L. O., each Government 
has the right to ratify or reject any 
Convention and since no Convention 
can take away from or add to that 
right, each Government has the right 
to make its decision individually on the 
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merits of each hours Convention 
which may be later proposed, whether 
it ratifies or rejects each such Con- 
vention. 

Question No. 2, which is apparently 
giving some thought to the State De- 
partment, is: “Who is to be the judge 
of what is required by the Conven- 
tion?’”’ Again, we turn to the Conven- 
tion, which states that each Govern- 
ment ratifying the Convention thereby 
declares its approval of “the taking or 
facilitating of such measures as may 
be judged appropriate to secure” a 
40-hour week. (Article I, Sub-divi- 


sion (b).) It is properly asked, who 
is to be the judge of what measures 
are to be taken? Suppose the United 
States should regard a particular 40- 
hour week Convention as unaccept- 
able; would it be violating the gen- 
eral Convention by rejecting the spe- 


cial one? This question is to be an- 
swered as the first. The I. L. O. pro- 
cedure reserves to each Member Gov- 
ernment the right to accept or reject 
Conventions. Since the legal duties 
envisaged by the general 40-hour Con- 
vention now being discussed are left 
to definition by future, separate Con- 
ventions,—the general Convention, in 
legal effect, leaves to each Member 
Government the power to define its 
duties under the general Convention. 
The general Convention answers this 
point specifically, for it makes no ref- 
erence to any other act to be done by 
any Government ratifying the Con- 
vention other than those taken “‘in ac- 
cordance with the detailed provisions 
to be prescribed by such separate Con- 
ventions as are ratified by that Mem- 
ber.” 

What the general Convention does 
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is to compel certain Governments, 
which have assumed an obstructionist 
policy toward reduction of hours Con- 
ventions at Geneva, to abandon that 
policy and make their decisions on the 
merits of each individual hours Con- 
vention and to vote one way or the 
other on the merits. To those who 
have been following the I. L. O., the 
purpose of the general Convention is 
perfectly clear. One of the most seri- 
ous obstacles to the progress of the 
I. L. O.’s reduction of hours program 
has been the abstemious attitude of 
certain governments and the subservi- 
ence of others to the prejudices of em- 
ployers. Certain ones have abstained 
from voting, and by such tactics have 
frequently brought defeat to Conven- 
tions because a quorum could not be 
mustered. The general Convention 
would not appear to obligate govern» 
ments to vote in favor of hours Con- 
ventions, but it certainly would obli- 
gate a government ratifying the Con- 
vention to abandon a noncommittal 
policy and to state its views and 
record its vote one way or the other 
at the Conference. As to the govern- 
ments which have opposed hours 
Conventions due merely to prej- 
udices, the general Convention would 
appear to create the obligation to re- 
view the reasons for opposition and to 
answer directly the points made in 
favor of such specific hours Conven- 
tions as are later to be submitted. The 
debates at the Geneva Conference 
have too often assumed a convenient, 
but academic, generality. Detailed 
reasoning and facts have been alto- 
gethertoo rare. The general 40-hour 
Convention was aimed, in part, at this 
evasion of detail. 
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International Seamen’s Conference 


Seamen’s working conditions is 
a subject which has come very much 
to the fore in this country during the 
last two years. Not only did NRA 
endeavor to deal with certain parts 
of the subject but bills in Congress 
have sought to make more specific 
regulation than heretofore of work- 
ing conditions, such as the institu- 
tion of the 3-watch system for deck 
personnel, the establishment of the 
8-hour day on board ship, the exami- 
nation of seamen from the standpoint 
of their proficiency, etc. Recent dis- 
asters to boats operated by United 
States companies have given addi- 
tional interest to the subject. 

The International Labor Organi- 
zation convenes a preparatory mari- 
time labor conference of the 24 prin- 
cipal maritime countries at Geneva 
on November 25 to consider labor 
conditions on sea-going merchant 
ships. The countries invited to par- 
ticipate are: Great Britain, United 
States, Japan, Norway, Germany, 
France, Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, 
Greece, Spain, Denmark, Canada, 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
Brazil, Finland, Belgium, China, 
Yugoslavia, Argentina, Australia, 
Panama, Portugal, India. The dele- 
gations to the Conference consist of 
One representative of government, 
one of employers (ship owners), and 
one of workers (seamen), with ad- 
visers. The delegates appointed by 
the United States are: Government 
delegate, Dr. Robert W. Bruere; 
employers’ delegate, Samuel Aitken; 
and workers’ delegate, Andrew 
Furuseth. Dr. Bruere is former 
chairman of the Cotton Textile Na- 
tional Industrial Relations Board. 
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Mr. Aitken is vice-president of the 
Moore & McCormack Steamship 
Company and chairman of the per- 
sonnel committee of the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association. Mr. 
Furuseth is president of the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union of America. 

The program of the conference in- 
cludes the question of the manning 
of sea-going merchant ships, the 
question of hours of labor on board 
ship, and vacations with pay for 
persons employed in the merchant 
marine. These questions cover all 
personnel, including officers, in the 
different departments of a ship, 
whether on deck, in the engine room, 
or in the steward’s department. 


Labor Inspection 


On October 14, a conference was 
held at The Hague of representatives 
of the labor inspection services of the 
countries of Western Europe. The 
Conference discussed the organization 
of labor inspection services in indus- 
trial establishments and the necessity 
of obtaining the cooperation of both 
workers and employers to effect full 
compliance with labor legislation. 


Workers’ Leisure 


The leisure of workers is a live 
topic in Geneva not only because un- 
employment creates the problem but 
because a reduction-of-hours program 
raises it as well. There met in Geneva, 
October 18, the committee appointed 
by the Governing Body to submit pro- 
posals for the study of workers’ 
leisure. Detailed report of the meet- 
ing is still awaited in this country. 


Accident Prevention 


The experts of the I. L. O.’s Com- 


mittee on Accident Prevention met at 
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Lucerne on October 10 to discuss 
measures to be taken for the safety of 
workers in the building industry and 
other safety matters. Those of us in 
the United States who dealt with in- 
dustries in the development of stand- 
ards of safety and*health under the 
N. R. A. know that not only is man- 
agement unlikely to render construc- 
tive assistance in the development of 
such standards and should be counted 
on, rather, to oppose it, but that the 
full participation of organized labor 
is necessary at every stage. 


The Governing Body 
The next meeting of the Governing 
Body is scheduled for February, fol- 
lowing the regional Conference at 
Santiago. Canada has resumed its 


seat, which it voluntarily surrendered 
last year along with Belgium to make 


way for the United States and Russia. 
Canada now takes the seat left vacant 
by Germany’s withdrawal. This occa- 
sion should not pass without welcom- 
ing Canada to the Governing Body 
and expressing gratitude for her 
courtesy and Belgium’s of last year. 
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Child Labor 

A decision regarding revision of the 
international child labor conventions 
so as to raise the school-leaving age 
from 14 to 15 was deferred by the 
Governing Body at its October meet- 
ing until its February meeting despite 
the efforts of the United States to ob- 
tain immediate action. The impor- 
tance of this will probably be recog- 
nized by the Santiago Conference and 
the subject discussed there. The 
United States has recommended it for 
discussion. With the N. R. A. codes 
no longer in effect and the improve- 
ment in business increasing the em- 
ployment of children,® the United 
States Government is, to use the words 
of Mr. Rice before the Governing 
Body, “‘eager that there be no undue 
delay in taking up this question and in 
raising the minimum age in child-labor 
conventions.” 


®See the address of Katherine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, before the 55th Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, Record of Pro- 
ceedings, pp. 382 ff. 
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I hold you in my arms, dear little son, 


And see in a vision, One 


Born in a lowly stable, long ago; 

His mother Mary must have held Him so. 

Perhaps she kissed His tiny dimpled hands 

And wondered if His feet would tread strange sands 
In countries far away . . . Ah, did she feel 

The dark shadow of a tree would steal 

Across her heart? Did she know agony 

In dreams that some day He would climb Calvary? ... 
I cannot see your future, little one, 

But I can pray to Mary’s blessed Son. 


—EpitH TATUM. 
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NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD HEARINGS 


ETWEEN October 9, when 
the National Labor Relations 
Board issued its first complaint, 

and November 18, 31 cases involving 
unfair labor practices and 7 cases in- 
volving controversies with regard to 
representation were placed on the doc- 
ket of the Board. In four instances, 
the company agreed to the require- 
ments placed upon it by the Board and 
the cases were closed without the 
necessity of resorting to formal action 
other than the preliminary hearing. 

The largest number of complaints 
issued to date dealt with the discrimi- 
nation against workers because of 
their union activity. Next in impor- 
tance was the refusal of employers to 
bargain collectively with duly chosen 
representatives of their employees. 

The Board held its first hearing on 
October 22 on its complaint against 
the Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, 
Inc., and Greyhound Management 
Company, Inc. The case arose from 
the charges brought against the com- 
pany by Local No. 1063 of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees, alleging discrimination 
against union workers and support of 
a company union. The entire mem- 
bership of the Board heard the evi- 
dence in this case at the hearing held 
in Pittsburgh. 

This was followed by the case of 
the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Coastwise Local No. 
1258, against the United Fruit Com- 
pany, heard in New York on October 
31, 1935. Dean Clark of the Yale 
Law School acted as the Trial Ex- 


aminer in charge of this hearing. The 
case was closed on November 14, 
after an agreement had been reached 
among the parties in dispute. On 
October 31, the case of Marine En- 
gineers Benefit Association No. 13 
against the Delaware-New Jersey 
Ferry Company was heard in Phila- 
delphia. 

It will be noted that in each one 
of the first three cases the respondent 
company was directly engaged in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce. This 
seems to indicate that the Board chose 
to apply first the principles embodied 
in the Act to situations in which no ob- 
jection could be raised on the ground 
that interstate or foreign commerce 
was not directly affected. The validity 
of these principles and of the Federal 
authority to apply them had been al- 
ready established under the Railway 
Labor Act and sustained by the Su- 
preme Court. Having thus safe- 
guarded its administrative structure 
from constitutional attacks, the Board 
then proceeded to deal with a number 
of cases involving manufacturing firms 
where the controversies tended to af- 
fect the free flow of commerce among 
the states. 

The first case involving a manufac- 
turing company was that of the United 
Automobile Workers Union, Local 
No. 19375, against the Fruehauf 
Trailer Company. It was established 
during the hearing held on November 
6, that the respondent company had 
employed a Pinkerton detective to 
report all union activities within the 
plant for the purpose of annihilating 
the union. The Manufacturers’ Asso- 
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ciation of Michigan intervened for the 
respondent company at this hearing 
contending that the Board had no 
jurisdiction over the matter. Insofar 
as the enforcement of the Act is de- 
pendent on the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, it is significant, how- 
ever, that in another connection the 
company had already pleaded guilty 
to certain violations of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

The next important case involving 
manufacturing was the complaint 
against the Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the Republic 
Steel Corporation, in which the hear- 
ing was held in Cincinnati the week of 
November 18. This was the first case 
which the National Board handled 
directly without clearing it through 
any of its Regional offices. Lodges 
155, 157, 158, 161 and 163 of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers, alleged that 
the company had refused to deal with 
the union as the exclusive bargaining 
agency of its employees, and that the 
company had recognized and dealt 
with its company union. The petition 
filed by the unions invoked Section 
9 (c) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, under which the Board may de- 
termine by certification or after an 
election which organization has the 
right to represent all employees. 
Charlton Ogburn acted as chief coun- 
sel for the unions and was assisted by 
Thomas W. Holland, associate coun- 
sel. 

In addition to the cases mentioned, 
the hearings scheduled prior to No- 
vember 18 involved textile mills, 
clothing plants, a shoe company, a 
bearing company, a flour mill, a casket 
company, a manufacturer of printing 
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presses, an aircraft manufacturer, an 
electric company, a manufacturer of 
wall paper, two telegraph companies, 
and a number of other concerns. 

Up to November 18, no decisions 
have been issued by the Board. Find- 
ing of a violation was made by the 
Regional Director in one case, that of 
the Delaware-New Jersey Ferry Com- 
pany, where such finding was incor- 
porated in the intermediate report to 
the National Board. It is expected 
that the first decision will be forth- 
coming in the Greyhound case. After 
there has been opportunity for the 
formulation of policy which will be 
required in the first decision, it is as- 
sumed that subsequent decisions will 
be issued more promptly. 

In some cases, it has not been neces- 
sary for the Board to carry the formal 
procedure to conclusion. In two cases, 
that of the Boeing Airplane Con- 
pany of Seattle, Washington, and the 
United Fruit Company of New York, 
a settlement was reached without the 
necessity of the Board coming to a 
formal decision in the matter. In two 
cases, that of Simmons Company, a 
furniture manufacturing firm in San 
Francisco, and a cement company in 
Texas, consent elections were held 
through the Regional Offices of the 
Board. Inasmuch as the companies 
agreed to abide by the results of these 
elections, it was not necessary to hold 
any formal hearing to determine the 
issues involved. In both cases, the 
A. F. of L. unions were victorious by 
substantial majorities. 

In one of the first hearings to be 
held under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, that of the Friedman-Harry 
Marks Clothing Company of Rich- 
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mond, Va., the company refused to 
submit to the Board on the ground 
that it did not have jurisdiction over 
the case. This difficulty, however, 
was finally surmounted after the 
hearing had been adjourned, by an 
agreement under which the balance 
of the evidence was to be submitted 
by affidavit. 

The first major obstacle which the 
Board has encountered in its attack 
on violations of the National Labor 
Relations Act occurred on November 
14 in Kansas City, Missouri, when 
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Judge Merrill E. Otis of the Federal 
Court issued a temporary restraining 
order which would prohibit the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board or its 
Regional Director from proceeding 
against the Majestic Flour Mills of 
Aurora, Missouri. 

A complete schedule of the Board’s 
cases as reported up to November 18, 
is summarized in the table preceding 
this article. A complete tabulation 
of cases will be published monthly in 
the subsequent issues of the FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 
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The little grey ass in stable disarray 
Is taken speechless at Saint Joseph’s “Eh.” 


The great brown ox quite sure it isn’t day 
Tries vain to blink the Virgin’s light away. 


The little ass and the great ox in glad dismay 
See heaven’s Lord and theirs enthroned on hay. 


—BRreNDAN WIEsT. 





i Prayer to the 


VIRGIN OF CHARTRES 


But years, or ages, or eternity, 

Will find me still in thought before your throne, 
Pondering the mystery of Maternity, 

Soul within Soul—Mother and Child in One! 


Help me to see! not with my mimic sight— 
With yours! which carried radiance, like the sun, 
Giving the rays you saw with—light in light— 


T ying all suns and stars and worlds in one. 


Help me to know! not with my mocking art— 
With you, who knew yourself unbound by laws; 

Gave God your strength, your life, your sight, your heart, 
And took from him the Thought that Is—the Cause. 


Help me to feel! not with my insect sense, 

With yours that felt all life alive in you; 
Infinite heart beating at your expense; 

Infinite passion breathing the breath you drew! 


Help me to bear! not my own baby load, 
But yours; who bore the failure of the light, 
The strength, the knowledge and the thought of God— 
The futile folly of the Infinite! 
—HeEnry ADAMs. 
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THE ASHEVILLE CONFERENCE 


HE Second National Conference 

on Labor Legislation called by 

the Secretary of Labor at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, on October 
4th and sth, was attended by 
60 labor representatives from 31 
states. The majority of labor repre- 
sentatives at the conference were 
either presidents or secretaries of 
State Federations of Labor or for- 
mer union officials who are at pres- 
ent State Commissioners of Labor. 
There were also official represent- 
atives of the governors of the respec- 
tive States and other State officials 
who participated in the round table 
discussions devoted to State labor 
legislation. Officiais of the various 
bureaus and divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and of the Social Se- 


curity Board and the National Labor 
Relations Board represented the Fed- 


eral Government. Mr. George L. 
Googe, Southern representative of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
was designated by President Green 
to represent the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Much of the discussion at the con- 
ference was devoted to Social Se- 
curity Legislation. The problem of 
Old Age Security was placed in the 
hands of a committee headed by Dr. 
Isador Lubin, U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics. 

With regard to the State Old 
Age Pensions, this committee recom- 
mended the enactment of state-wide 
compulsory Old Age Compensation 
Laws and suggested that where pro- 
visions in State constitutions stand in 
the way of such legislation, steps be 
taken at once to secure the necessary 


amendments. It was urged that every 
effort be made to avoid limiting the 
contributions of the individual States 
under the Federal law to the sum of 
$15 per person (the amount which 
will be matched by the Federal gov- 
ernment) so that, wherever possible, 
the total assistance per person may 
not be restricted to a maximum of 
$30 per month. The committee rec- 
ommended that the age requirement 
be placed between 60 and 65 years 
and voiced its opposition to property 
limitations. It also suggested that 
where an applicant, otherwise eligible, 
has an income from other sources of 
less than $360 a year, the pension 
should be fixed at such a point as to 
make the total annual income to be not 
less than $360. 

With regard to Federal Old Age 
Benefits, the committee favored an 
amendment of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for interstate 
reciprocity as a condition of receiving 
federal grants for Old Age Pensions. 
It was felt that no definite maximum 
should be placed on the amount of the 
pension and that such amount should 
be made flexible, at the discretion of 
the State administrative agency, but 
should not be less than $30 a month. 
The need was stressed for the appoint- 
ment of thoroughly qualified persons 
having special knowledge and under- 
standing of the problems involved to 
administer the State acts. Another 
amendment of the Federal Act was 
recommended to make available to 
persons ineligible for Federal Old Age 
Benefits facilities for the purchase of 
annuities from the Federal govern- 
ment. 
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The Committee on Unemployment 
Compensation, headed by Elmer F. 
Andrews, Commissioner of Labor for 
the State of New York, recommended 
that the following action be taken 
promptly by the various states: 

All States not having unemploy- 
ment compensation laws which will 
qualify them to receive Federal aid 
and tax credits under the Social Secur- 
ity Act should enact such laws as early 
as possible. 

While such state laws should be de- 
signed to permit the proper coordina- 
tion of their provisions with the Social 
Security Act, they should be so drafted 
as to remain operative independently 
of the Federal Act. The laws of those 
States whose operation has in any way 
been made contingent upon the con- 
tinued operation of the Federal Act 
should be so amended as to stand on 
their own feet. 

The various States should receive 
the advice of the Social Security Board 
in drafting unemployment compensa- 
tion laws or in amending existing ones 
to meet the requirements of the Social 
Security Act and to assure efficient and 
economical State administration. The 
committee also urged that the Social 
Security Board recommend to the sev- 
eral States adequate minimum stand- 
ards for the waiting period, rate of 
benefits and duration of benefits. 

It was believed that the Board 
should recommend and the States 
should adopt in their laws a uniform 
basis of coverage to avoid such con- 
flicts in State jurisdiction as have 
occurred in the field of accident com- 
pensation. It was believed that the 
State in which the greater part of the 
work is done should be the only one to 
cover the worker and pay him bene- 
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fits. Where an employee works in a 
number of States but does not spend 
a major portion of his working time 
in any one, he should come under the 
law of the State in which the contract 
of employment is made. This is in- 
tended to prevent multiple taxation on 
the employer under an arrangement 
whereby only one State would receive 
contributions from an employer for a 
particular employee. 

The committee believed that work- 
ers should in no case be barred from 
benefits by any residence requirement. 
It was also believed that the various 
States should in their own laws av- 
thorize reciprocal agreements. These 
agreements would provide for the 
registration and payment of benefits 
to workers becoming unemployed in 
States distant from the one obligated 
to pay their benefits and also prevent 
workers from losing their benefits be- 
cause of their transfer from a job in 
one State to a job in another. 

Finally, the committee emphasized 
that unemployment compensation leg- 
islation is primarily concerned with 
and directly affects conditions of labor 
in industry. It strongly urged the 
desirability of placing the administra- 
tion of State unemployment compen- 
sation in the State agency generally 
responsible for the administration of 
labor legislation. 

The Committee on Workmen's 
Compensation, headed by Mr. G. Clay 
Baker, made the following recommen- 
dations: 


1. Compensation—Compulsory. 

2. Administration — Commission, 
not court. 

Cost of administration to be de- 
frayed, not by legislative appropria- 
tion, but by an assessment on insurance 
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and self-insurers. Administrative cost 
of State funds to be taken directly out 
of insurance premiums or income. 

3. Insurance—Exclusive State in- 
surance fund. 

Severe penalties on employers not 
complying with insurance require- 
ments desirable. 

4. Coverage — All industries and 
all employees, including State and 
Municipal. No exemptions of small 
employers or “‘non-hazardous”’ indus- 
tries. The right of the employee 
to waive compensation prohibited. 
Extra-territorial workers to be in- 
cluded. In this connection, reciprocity 
and cooperation between States is very 
desirable. All employees excluded 
from State jurisdictions by reason of 
being subject to Federal jurisdiction 
to be covered by a Federal Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. 

5. Injuries—Define injuries to in- 
clude occupational diseases. “Blan- 
ket” coverage of occupational diseases 
rather than “schedule” coverage. 

6. Waiting Period —Not more 
than seven days nor less than three. 

7. Medical Service — Unlimited 
medical and hospital service without 
cost to injured employees. Choice of 
physician by employee, from panel. 

8. Percentage —For non- fatal 
cases, not less than 6634 per cent of 
the injured employee’s wage. In case 
of deaths, 35 per cent for widow with- 
out children, plus additional amount 
for each child, the total not to exceed 
the percentage for permanent total 
disability. 

9. Weekly maximum and minimum 
compensation—Maximum should rec- 
ognize the rights of the higher-paid 
workers to a standard of living above 
the subsistence level, and minimum 
should be not less than the subsistence 
level, maintenance of standards of 
benefits in case of permanent disabil- 
ity or death to be unaffected by abnor- 
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mally depressed employment or wage 
conditions. 

10. Compensation Period 

Fatal cases: Benefits until death of 
widow or remarriage, in which case 
two years’ compensation at time of 
remarriage; children, to 18 years or 
thereafter, if physically or mentally 
incapacitated. 
oe total disability: During 

ife. 

Temporary total disability: During 
disability. 

Permanent partial disability : Com- 
ensation shall be calculated on the 
asis of a percentage of permanent 

total disability and shall be payable in 
addition to compensation for healing 
period (i.e., temporary disability). 
For administrative simplicity, there 
should be a schedule of permanent 
partial disability benefits based upon 
the foregoing principles. 

11. Second injuries (e.g., loss of 
second eye )}—Employer to be charged 
as though for first injury, and balance 
to be paid out of special-injury fund, 
both amounts not to exceed permanent 
total disability. 

12. Second-injury fund and rehabil- 
itation fund—To be secured from 
death benefit where there are no de- 
pendents, and from payments in first 
major injury cases. 

13. Minors — Double compensa- 
tion for minors illegally employed. 

Expected future increase of earn- 
ings of minors to be taken into consid- 
eration in fixing the compensation 
rates for permanent injuries or death. 

14. Accident prevention — Ade- 
quate provision. Reporting of all 
accidents compulsory. 

15. Procedure — Informal, ‘“ad- 
ministrative,” with adequate provision 
in law for the commission to have the 
power to check “ambulance chasing,” 
regulate attorney’s and doctor’s fees, 
etc. Appeals from decrees should not 
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be allowed except on questions of law 
and should be carried direct to the 
highest court. 


A number of recommendations for 
the improvement of the Employment 
Service were made by the Committee 
on Public Employment Exchanges. 
There was considerable discussion by 
labor representatives of the U. S. 
Employment Service regulations re- 
garding qualifications for appoint- 
ment which exclude trained labor 
representatives from the Service. It 
was brought out that the same situa- 
tion is general in the labor relations 
and labor management qualification 
requirements in the Works Progress 
Administration where the placement 
of workers is handled through the 
U.S. Employment Service. It seemed 
to be the consensus of opinion among 
the labor representatives that unless 
this policy is changed immediately, the 
State Federations would oppose State 
appropriations under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act and also appeal through 
their state delegations to Congress for 
a complete reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Employment Service. 

A resolution urging the adoption of 
State Labor Relations Acts similar to 
the Wagner-Connery Act but covering 
the field of intrastate commerce was 
adopted by the conference. The full 
text of this resolution follows: 

Whereas, in recent years the Con- 
gress has repeatedly recognized the 
importance of the labor-union move- 
ment in American life, 

Whereas, the National Labor Re- 
lations Act is designed to eliminate 
those unfair practices which have in 
the past handicapped the development 
and growth of labor organizations, 

Whereas, that Act, however, is ex- 


pressly limited in its operation to inter- 
state commerce, 

Be It Therefore Resolved, that we 
urge that the several States enact laws 
containing the same provisions as the 
National Labor Relations Act, but 
supplementing that Act by covering 
the field of intrastate commerce. Such 
State laws should authorize close 
cooperation, and joint action where 
necessary, between the State and Na- 
tional boards. 

Labor organizations have an im- 
portant role to play in the field of 
labor legislation—in securing the en- 
actment of minimum standards, in 
helping to enforce such standards, and 
in securing by collective bargaining 
better conditions than the minimum 
standards which can be written into 
law. It is recognized that the most 
successful and best enforced N. R. A. 
codes were in those industries in which 
labor was strongly organized. 

The agenda of the conference also 
included the discussion of child labor 
standards. In this connection, it was 
urged that all who are concerned with 
the protection of children redouble 
their efforts to secure ratification of 
the Federal child labor amendment by 
the 12 states lacking to write this guar- 
antee of essential rights of the chil- 
dren of the country into the fundamen- 
tal law of the land. 

A resolution in support of the prin- 
ciples of the Walsh Bill provided for 
enforcement of labor standards in all 
government contracts. Also consid- 
ered were minimum wages for women 
and minors, maximum hours, method 
of wage payment, industrial health 
and safety, industrial home work, low 
rent housing for workers, the labor 
injunction and the prison labor legis- 
lation. 
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THE LEGALIZATION OF LABOR 
COMBINATIONS 


Myrick H. SuBLETTE 
Nebraska State Teachers College. 


Part II 
7. American Labor Conspiracy Cases 


A few early American decisions 
followed the early English com- 
mon law in holding combinations of 
journeymen and other workers to 
be criminal conspiracies. The best 
known case is that of the Philadelphia 
Cordwainers in the Mayor’s Court in 
Philadelphia in 1806. The prosecu- 
tion based its case on the English 
common law. The case was entitled, 
“A combination and conspiracy to 
raise wages.” The jury found the 
journeymen “guilty of a combination 
to raise wages.” 

The presiding judge and the prose- 
cuting attorney were members of the 
Federalist party. The prosecutor 
eulogized the common law as a safe- 
guard of the people against the 
wrongs of individuals and groups. 
The viewpoint of the prosecution was 
that of the mercantile and commercial 
classes. Lawyers for the employers 
spoke of the prosperity of manufac- 
tures and the effect of high wages on 
the export trade in shoes. It was 
pointed out that workmen with no 
permanent stake in the city might 
destroy the prosperity of manufac- 
tures; they might pack up all their 
belongings in a knapsack and carry 
them to New York or Baltimore. 
The consumers would have to pay 
higher prices for their articles. It 
was said that the employers “merely 


stood as the guardians of the com- 
munity from imposition and rapac- 
ity.” They were fighting for “the 
equal liberty of all men against the 
oppression of the minority by the 
majority.” 

The defense attorney was a strong 
anti-federalist, a leader of the Demo- 
cratic-Republican or Jeffersonian 
party. He characterized the common 
law as disgusting and an object of 
horror. “It has been a combination 
of the strong against the weak, of the 
rich against the poor, of pride and 
interest against justice and humanity.” 
In answer to the charge that the 
action of the journeymen would inter- 
fere with the export of shoes, the de- 
fense said that an acquittal would “‘in- 
crease our commerce, encourage our 
manufactures, and promote the peace 
and prosperity” of the city. Convic- 
tion would cause labor to drift to 
other places and the community would 
suffer because of its scarcity. This 
would raise the price of shoes.’ 

Three years after the Philadelphia 
Cordwainers’ case, journeymen in 
New York were convicted of combin- 
ing to raise wages. In the same year 
two cases were tried in Baltimore, one 
resulting in conviction and one in 





*Commons, John R. and others, Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society, Vol. III, 
Pp. 59-248. Nelles, Walter, “The First American 
Labor Case,” 41 Yale Law Journal 165 (Decem- 
ber, 1931). Commons, John R. and associates, 
History of Labour in the United States, Vol. I, 
Chapter V, p. 138-152. 
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acquittal. Two cases were tried in 
Pittsburgh, one in 1814 and one in 
1815.2, In the Pittsburgh cases the 
arguments dealt more fully with the 
meaning of conspiracy. Even today, 
the English and American law of 
criminal conspiracy is somewhat un- 
certain and not well understood. Con- 
spiracy has been defined as ‘“‘a com- 
bination of two or more persons by 
some concerted action to accomplish 
some criminal or unlawful purpose, or 
to accomplish some purpose, not in it- 
self criminal or unlawful, by criminal 
means.” Students of the history of the 
law of conspiracy differ among them- 
selves as to whether the doctrine origi- 
nated in statutes or in judge-made law. 
The offense was not known to the 
Roman law. It took definite form in 
England in a series of statutes dating 
from the time of Edward I.* These 


statutes were enacted to remedy a spe- 
cific abuse; namely, the punishment 
of persons who conspired to procure 
false indictments and who would, 


without the statutes, escape all 
penalty for this wrong committed 
against innocent persons.* In the 
case of Rex v. Starling’ decided in 
1664, it was universally to establish 
precepts.° “I can not understand,” 
says Justice McPherson, “how two 
lawful acts or the lawful act by each 
of two persons can make an unlawful 
act any more than I can believe that 
two ciphers can make a unit.” 


*Commons and associates, History of Labour 
in the United States, Vol. 1, Ch. V, p. 138-152. 

*The first of these was entitled, “Ordinance 
of Conspirators,” 21 Edw. I (1293). 

“Sayre, Francis B., “Criminal Conspiracy,” 35 
Harvard Law Review 393 (Feb., 1922). 

* 15 and 16 Charles II, 1 Keble’s Reports 655. 

* Holmes, Oliver Wendell, “Privilege, Malice 
and Intent,” 8 Harvard Law Review 1 (1894). 
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“Why should the law be such that 
if two steel workers plan a certain act 
which the law regards as tortuous, 
they should be subject to fine and im- 
rer ya but if, let us say, the 

nited States Steel Corporation plans 
and executes the same act, the crimi- 
nal law should be unable to touch 
| thd 

Sympathizers with labor have 
charged that judges have been in- 
fluenced (unconsciously or not) by 
their association with the mercantile 
classes. While the law proclaims 
that unincorporated associations are 
not juristic persons, it is nevertheless 
reasoned in conspiracy cases that the 
act of combining itself creates some- 
thing like an evil personality—a force 
for injury not found in the individual 
members of the combination.® As a 
matter of fact, neither the act of com- 
bining nor the size of the group is a 
proper basis for judging criminal or 
civil liability. We do not test the 
legality of the use of explosives by 
analyzing or weighing the compound, 
but by an examination of the external 
evidence—the circumstances and the 
reasons for its employment. An in- 
cision with a sharp instrument may 
be a criminal stabbing or a surgical 
operation. Its legality does not de- 
pend upon the instrument used, the 
size of the wound, nor the number of 
persons assisting. The degree of 
wrong involved in a labor combination 
should be measured in terms of its 
actual or probable social effects. A 
monopoly exercised by a combination 
is not different in effect from a monop- 
oly exercised by an individual. The 
legality of a restraint of trade should 


™ Union P. R. Co. v. Ruef, 120 Fed. 102 (1902). 
* Sayre, Francis B., “Criminal Conspiracy,” 35 
Harvard Law Review, 393, 420 (Feb., 1922). 
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be determined by a balancing of the 
interest of the members of the com- 
bination against the interests of the 
non-members, the employers, and the 
consumers of the product. 

It has been indicated that in Eng- 
land the legal status of trade unions 
was improved by means of legislation 
passed by Parliament in 1824, 1825, 
1859, 1871, and 1875. While the 
change was taking place in England 
largely through the medium of legis- 
lation, the same results were accom- 
plished here by the gradual abandon- 
ment by the courts of the doctrine of 
criminal conspiracy so far as it ap- 
plied to the act of combining for the 
purpose of improving the economic 
condition of the members of the com- 
bination. This change is illustrated 
by the decision in Commonwealth v. 
Hunt® decided in Massachusetts in 
1842, which held that it was lawful 
for laborers to go on strike to gain 
a closed shop. Since this decision, all 
labor combinations have been gener- 
ally regarded by the American courts 
as lawful per se. This, however, does 
not mean that all strikes, boycotts, 
and other activities of unions are law- 
ful. The distinction between the 
legality of the combination and the 
legality of the activities of the com- 
bination has been used to defeat 
American statutes intended to free 
labor combinations from the applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws. The ques- 
tion may rightly be raised whether 
unions gain much from the judicial 
approval of combinations if they are 
punished for doing something to make 
the combination effective. 

After 1842 the law of criminal con- 


*Metcalf zzz (Massachusetts, 1842). 


spiracy was not used to penalize the 
act of combining. Instead, the law 
injunction and the antitrust laws were 
applied by the courts to the disadvan- 
tage of trade unions so as to render 
their most important activities in- 
effective. 


8. Legality of Strikes and Boycotts 
in the United States 


It is not within the scope of this 
article to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of the legality of strikes, boy- 
cotts, and other union activities. Mr. 
Edwin E. Witte says in his book, 
Government in Labor Disputes, that 
there is only one state (California) 
in which all strikes, regardless of their 
purpose, are lawful.*° Everywhere, 
except in California, the legality of 
strikes is said to depend upon the 
purpose for which they are conducted. 
It is frequently asserted that strikes 
and boycotts, to be legal, must be 
carried on by lawful means for the 
purpose of advancing directly the 
economic interests of the participants. 
One text writer says that “a combina- 
tion to quit work is lawful only where 
its purpose is to obtain a benefit for 
the parties which they can legally 
claim.” Although this rule will fit 
most of the cases, it can not be ac- 
cepted as the universal test of liability. 
The mere fact that the alleged wrong- 
doer benefits by the act is not of itself 
a justification.” 

The English Trade Disputes and 
Trade Union Act of 1927 makes the 
general strike illegal. In this country 


* Witte, Edwin E., The Government in Labor 
Disputes, New York, 1932, p. 17. 

™ Martin, W. A., Law of Labor Unions, Wash- 
ington, 1910, p. 37. 

* Anderson & L. Mfg. Co. v. Carpenters Dis- 
trict Council, 309 Ill. 483; 139 N. E. 887 (1923). 
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courts are divided upon the legality of 
sympathetic strikes and boycotts. It 
is not generally admitted that there 
is legal justification in striking for the 
purpose of maintaining the principles 
of trade unionism generally. While 
large corporations may withhold their 
products from the market with no 
justification other than immediately 
or remotely increasing their profits, 
large trade unions may not legally 
withhold the services of their mem- 
bers from the labor market if the 
profit motive is too remote. 

It has been suggested that employ- 
ees of public service companies do not 
have the same right as employees of 
purely private corporations with ref- 
erence to striking.** The only essen- 
tial difference between a strike by pub- 
lic service employees or government 
employees and strikes against private 
employers is that the public interest 


is (or appears to be) greater. In all 
cases, there ought to be a balancing of 


interests. The right of public em- 
ployees to strike is like the right of 
revolution; it exists if there are no 
constitutional and peaceful means of 
obtaining justice. 


g. American Labor Statutes 


Twenty-two states and territories 
of the United States have antisyndi- 
calism laws. These prohibit sabotage 
and the advocacy of the overthrow of 
government by violence. Many of the 
antisyndicalism laws prohibit mem- 
bership in organizations which prac- 
tice or preach the use of force to over- 
throw the established government. 
Witte says that these laws “very prob- 


™ Michaelson wv. United States, 291 Fed. 940 
(1923). Wilson wo. New, 243 U. S. 332, 353 
(1917). 
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ably have had something to do with 
the decline in the last ten years of 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
and of labor organizations controlled 
by communists and have certainly 
changed the tactics of these organiza- 
tions. They have never been used, 
however, against the regular trade 
unions and have not been regarded 
by these unions as being particularly 
objectionable.” ** 

Seven states** in 1932 had laws 
which expressly legalize combinations 
to increase wages or to reduce hours 
of labor. Statutes in Maryland, Cali- 
fornia, and Oklahoma provide that 
acts done in labor disputes by two or 
more persons in concert shall not be 
deemed criminal or unlawful unless 
these acts are criminal if done by one 
person without agreement. Ten states 
have expressly exempted labor unions 
from their antitrust laws. Nearly all 
the states by some kind of statute 
recognize unions to be lawful organi- 
zations and give them statutory pro- 
tection. A few states have laws per- 
mitting trade unions to incorporate, 
but only a few organizations have 
chosen to make use of this privilege.** 
Anti-injunction acts have been enacted 
in about a dozen states.?" 

Because Federal antitrust legisla- 
tion has been treated so extensively 
in other works, only brief attention is 
given to it here. The Sherman Anti- 


“Witte, Edwin E., of cit., p. 77. 

* Colorado, Minnesota, Nevada, New York, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, and Texas. Statu- 
tory citations are given in Witte’s Government 
in Labor Disputes. 

“The federal statute authorizing the incor- 
poration of national trade unions in the District 
of Columbia was repealed in 1932. 

™ Witte, Edwin E., Government in Labor Dis- 
putes, p. 80-81. 
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trust Act of 1890* prohibited all 
combinations in restraint of interstate 
and foreign commerce and all at- 
tempts to monopolize such commerce. 
The Act of 1890 in its final form made 
no reference to labor organizations. 
It was held in 1893 that this statute 
was applicable to combinations of 
workingmen,” it having been defi- 
nitely established that interference 
with the transportation of interstate 
commerce by acts of violence and 
intimidation constitutes an illegal re- 
straint of trade. From 1890 to De- 
cember 10, 1928, labor was made the 
defendant in a total of eighty-three 
cases brought under the Sherman Act, 
in fifty-one of which labor activities 
were held to have been in violation of 
the statute.” 

Largely as a result of the decision 
against labor in the Danbury Hatters 
case * in 1908, the Antitrust Act was 
amended in 1914 with the intention 
of relieving labor organizations from 
the effects of the adverse judicial in- 
terpretations of the Act of 1890. 
Section 6 reads as follows: 


“The labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of com- 


merce. Nothing contained in the 
antitrust laws shall be construed to 
forbid the existence and operation of 
labor, agricultural or horticultural 
organizations instituted for the pur- 
pose of mutual help and not having 
a capital stock or conducted for profit, 
or to forbid or restrain individual 
members of such organizations from 
carrying out the legitimate objects 
thereof; nor shall such organizations 


* 26 Stat. L. 209, July 2, 1890. 

* United States v. Amalgamated Council, 54 
Fed. 994 (March 25, 1893). 

Berman, Edward, Labor and the Sherman 
Act, New York, 1930, p. 51. 

* Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U. S. 274 (1908). 
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or the members thereof be held or 
construed to be illegal combinations 
or conspiracies in restraint of trade 
under the antitrust laws.” * 

Although this was hailed as “La- 
bor’s Magna Charta”’ it was foliowed 
by an increase in the extent to which 
labor was hampered by the Sherman 
Act. The rule laid down in 1893 that 
“the fact that a combination of men 
is in its original and general purposes 
lawful is no ground of defense when 
it undertakes to restrain interstate 
and foreign commerce” retained its 
force as a precedent and was followed 
in many cases after 1914. For ex- 
ample, in Vandell v. United States * 
the court said: 


“The provisions of this section ap- 
ply to all classes without exception and 
are intended to punish alike monopo- 
lies of capital and labor whenever 
interstate or foreign commerce is 
thereby restrained.” 


The Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 
provided three types of enforcement, 
criminal proceedings, injunction pro- 
ceedings brought by the government, 
and damage suits brought by private 
parties. Section 16 of the Clayton 
Act of 1914 added a fourth method, 
injunction suits brought by private 
parties. Professor Berman says that 


“In the long run this particular pro- 
vision of the act has probably had a 
greater effect upon labor than any 
other. Of a total of 64 proceedings 
of all kinds brought against labor 
under the Sherman Act after the pas- 
sage of the Clayton Act, 34, or more 
than half, were private injunction 
suits. The law may thus be said to 
have more than doubled the chances 
that labor activities would be ham- 


* 48 Stat. 731, Oct. 5, 1914. 
6 F. (2d) 188 (1925). 
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pered by the Sherman Act. This is 
indeed a curious, though probably the 
most important consequences of a law 
which labor greeted as its great char- 
ter of industrial freedom.” * 

Much has been written about the 
use of the injunction adversely to the 
interests of American labor. Most 
injunctions have been issued upon peti- 
tion of the employers after ex-parte 
proceedings. By the time labor has 
been given the opportunity to present 
its side of the case, the purposes of 
the employers have been served. The 
injunction has been used in connection 
with yellow dog contracts. The best 
known of these cases is Hitchman 
Coal and Coke Co. v. Mitchell,® 
which upheld an injunction against 
organizers of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America who were attempting 
to organize miners in the West Vir- 
ginia coal fields. The operators had 
required their employees to agree not 
to join a union or remain a member 
during the period of employment. 
The attempts to organize these min- 
ers amounted to inducing the breach 
of the yellow-dog contracts; hence the 
injunction issued. 

Largely as a result of the abuses of 
the labor injunction, Congress in 1932 
passed the Norris-LaGuardia Act.” 
Section 102 of this act states that “the 
public policy of the United States is 
hereby declared as follows: 


“Whereas, under prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions, developed with the 
aid of governmental authority for 
owners of property to organize in the 
corporate and other forms of owner- 
ship association, the individual unor- 


™ Berman, Edward, Labor and the Sherman 
Act, p. 103. 

*a4s5 U. S. 229, 38 Sup. Ct. 65 (1917). 

"U.S. Code, Title 29, Sections ror-115. 
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ganized worker is commonly helpless 
to exercise actual —- of contract 
and to protect his freedom of labor, 
and thereby to obtain acceptable terms 
and conditions of employment, where- 
fore, though he should be free to 
decline to associate with his fellows, 
it is necessary that he have full free- 
dom of association, self-organization, 
and designation of representatives of 
his own choosing, to negotiate the 
terms and conditions of his employ- 
ment, and that he shall be free from 
the interference, restraint, or coercion 
of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organization or in 
other concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection; therefore, 
the following definitions of, and limi- 
tations upon, the jurisdiction and 
authority of the courts of the United 
States are hereby enacted.” 


Section 103 of the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act declares that contracts made 
in violation of the above principles 
and specifically contracts not to join 
or remain a member of a union shall 
not be enforceable in any court of the 
United States or afford basis of equi- 
table relief in any such court. The 
constitutionality of this act has been 
upheld in the United States Circuit 
Courts of Appeal.?* Assuming the 
validity of the statutory provision for- 
bidding the courts to issue injunctions 
against inducing the breach of yellow- 
dog contracts, the Federal statute of 
1932 abrogates the Hitchman case. 

Section 104 of the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act withdraws from the courts of 
the United States jurisdiction in cases 
of injunctions against strikes, injunc- 


™ Levering & Garrigue Co. v. Morris (1934), 
71 F. (2d) 284 and other cases cited in 33 Michi- 
gan Law Review, 783, Note 34 (March, 1935). 
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tions against becoming members of 
labor organizations, against paying or 
withholding pay or strike benefits and 
against aiding persons participating 
in labor disputes and against assem- 
bling peaceably for the purpose of 
advising or persuading members of 
trade unions to participate in trade 
disputes “without fraud or violence.” 

Section 107 provides that trial for 
contempt shall be by jury except for 
contempt committed in the presence 
of the court or so near the court as to 
interfere with the administration of 
justice. 

At the beginning of the year 1935, 
eight states had passed laws similar 
to the Federal Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
State courts have held these uncon- 
stitutional where the statute forbids 
the issuance of injunctions against 
illegal acts or where the law in the 
opinion of the judges deprives the 
parties of vested rights. The Su- 
preme Court of Illinois in 1934 held 
a state anti-injunction statute valid in 
Fenske Bros. v. Upholsterers Union.” 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Act of the 73rd Congress approved 
June 16, 1933, authorized the Presi- 
dent to approve codes of fair compe- 
tition. Section 7-a of this act pro- 
vides that these codes must contain 
the following conditions: 


“(r) That employees shall have 
the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and shall be free 
from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of —— of labor, or 


their agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization 


*193 N. E. 112. For citation of state laws and 
further discussion of the constitutionality of anti- 
injunction legislation, see 33 Michigan Law Re- 
view 783 (March, 1935). 
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or in other concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection; 

“(2) that no employee and no one 
seeking employment shall be required 
as a condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain from 
foining, organizing, or assisting a 
abor organization of his own choos- 
ing; and 

“*(3) that employers shall comply 
with the maximum hours of labor, 
minimum rates of pay, and other con- 
ditions of employment, approved or 
prescribed by the President.” 


While this section of the N. I. R. A. 
on the face of it seems to assure free- 
dom in collective bargaining it has 
proved in practice to contain several 
weaknesses, as pointed out in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for June, 
1935 (p. 595). Itis ambiguous, con- 
tains excessive generalities, diffuses 
administrative responsibility, and has 
left unsettled the problem of majority 
and minority representation in cases 
where employees are divided in their 
union allegiance. 

In a case involving the Live Poul- 
try Code, the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 4. L. A. Schechter 
Poultry Corporation v. The United 
States, decided May 27, 1935, held 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
unconstitutional insofar as it em- 
powered the President to prescribe 
the terms of fair competition con- 
tained in the codes. The court also 
indicated that the Federal Congress 
lacked power to authorize codes of 
trade practices for intrastate as dis- 
tinguished from interstate business. 
The poultry handled by the Schechter 
Corporation was not a part of the 
“current” or “flow” of interstate 
commerce. In his concurring opinion 
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Justice Cardozo makes it clear that 
he believes that Congress has no au- 
thority to regulate wages and hours 
of labor in intrastate transactions. In 
the immediate future, federal statutes 
intended to control wages and hours 
in industry must (1) be limited to 
interstate business, or (2) must derive 
authority from some power other than 
the commerce powers of Congress; 
or (3) must depend upon voluntary 
compliance by the parties concerned. 


10. The National Labor Relations 
Act of 1935 


The National Labor Relations Act 
of 1935, also known as the Wagner- 
Connery Labor Disputes Act, be- 
came a law on July 5, 1935. This 
act of the 74th Congress is intended 
to correct the deficiencies of section 
7-a of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act of 1933. An attempt in 1934 
to enact a comprehensive labor dis- 
putes bill failed and in lieu thereof a 
temporary compromise measure was 
passed in the closing days of the 73rd 
Congress. This temporary measure 
established a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board which was succeeded in 
1935 by the permanent board of the 
same name. 

The Act of 1935, like the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act of 1932, includes in 
its first section a statement of gov- 
ernmental policy: 

“It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to elimi- 
nate the causes of certain substantial 
obstructions to the free flow of com- 
merce and to mitigate and eliminate 
these obstructions when they have 
occurred by encouraging the practice 
and procedure of collective bargain- 
ing and by protecting the exercise by 
workers of full freedom of associa- 


tion, self-organization, and the desig- 
nation of representatives of their own 
choosing, for the purpose of negoti- 
ating the terms and conditions of 
their employment or other mutual aid 
or protection.” 


Section 3 established the National 
Labor Relations Board composed of 
three members appointed by the Pres- 
ident and approved by the Senate for 
a term of five years each at a salary 
of $10,000 per annum. (The origi- 
nal three members are to serve for 
one, three, and five years respectively 
to provide for continuity of person- 
nel.) 

The Board is authorized to estab- 
lish such regional, local, or other 
agencies and utilize such voluntary 
and uncompensated services as may 
from time to time be needed. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board has authority under the act to 
prevent “unfair labor practices,” 
naming under such practices, among 
others, interference or restraint by 
employers of employees in the exer- 
cise of collective bargaining rights, 
discrimination against employees be- 
cause of membership in labor organ- 
izations, and refusal to bargain col- 
lectively with the freely chosen rep- 
resentatives of the employees. 

Whenever it is charged that any 
person is guilty of unfair labor prac- 
tices, the National Labor Relations 
Board or any of its agents or agen- 
cies (such as regional boards) has 
power to serve complaints upon per- 
sons charged with unfair practices. 
If after answer and a hearing the 
Board or its agency finds the party 
guilty of violating the Act, it may 
issue “cease and desist” orders. Up- 
on refusal of the persons addressed 
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to obey the orders, the Board may 
petition any circuit court of appeals 
for appropriate injunctions, 

It has been pointed out that sec- 
tion 7-a of the NIRA did not take 
care of the problem of majority and 
minority representation of the work- 
ers in cases where there were two or 
more labor organizations, including, 
in some cases, a company union. The 
Act of 1935 establishes the majority 
rule in the following words: 


“Sec. 9 (a). Representatives des- 
ignated or selected for the purposes 
of collective bargaining by the ma- 
jority of the employees in a unit ap- 
propriate for such purposes, shall be 
the exclusive representatives of all 
the employees in such unit for the 
purposes of collective bargaining in 
respect to rates of pay, wages, hours 
of employment, or other conditions 
of employment: Provided, That any 
individual employee or a group of em- 
ployees shall have the right at any 
time to present grievances to their 
employer.” 


The Act gives the workers the right 
to select their collective bargaining 
agency by a government supervised 
election. 

The constitutionality of the Act of 
1935 remains to be established by the 


federal courts. Numerous decisions 
under the federal antitrust acts sup- 
port the right of Congress to legis- 
late in the matter of collective bar- 
gaining when it actually affects com- 
merce among the states or with for- 
eign nations. The second Coronado 


case*® allowed damages against a . 


union where the activities of strikers 
restrained the interstate shipment of 


*” United Mine Workers of America v. Coro- 
nado Coal Company, 268 U. S. 295 (1925). 
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coal. In the Hitchman case* in 
1917, the Supreme Court upheld an 
injunction against union organizers 
who attempted to unionize coal 
miners who were employed under 
yellow dog contracts. 


11. Possible Future Economic and 
Legal Developments 


Labor combinations have arisen out 
of economic necessity. The employers 
were the first to combine in the form 
of capitalistic associations for profit. 
As a matter of self-defense, the work- 
ers combined, but their associations 
were of the community or non-profit 
type of organization. Because of the 
dominant position of the mercantile 
and commercial classes, the law at 
first resisted changes which thus at- 
tempted to restore the bargaining bal- 
ance. Recent events indicate that the 
mercantilist viewpoint is gradually 
being abandoned as the working 
classes are growing in proportionate 
numbers and are better able to in- 
fluence legislation. While trade union 
structure and legalization both have 
tended to be adapted to economic 
changes, there is still much unfinished 
business. Until the price system is 
abandoned for a rationing system of 
wealth distribution, both business and 
the unions will be undergoing a proc- 
ess of evolution. 

It has been recently argued by an 
eminent economist that the company 
union is the type best adapted to 
match the business organizations of 
the employers. This theory assumes 
that the employing corporation with 
its managers and stockholders is anal- 
ogous to the trade union composed of 
the employees of the corporation. 


” Hitchman Coal and Coke Co. v. Mitchell, 
245 U. S. 229 (1917). 
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This analogy is inaccurate. Now if 
the employing corporation had no 
dealings in the outside market; if it 
sold its product only to its employees 
and stockholders and if it purchased 
no materials except the labor fur- 
nished by the company union, then the 
comparison of the company union and 
the business corporation would not 
be so illogical. 

When an employer says, “I will 
not allow any labor leader or organi- 
zation to tell me how to run my busi- 
ness,” he might just as reasonably say 
the same thing to the vendor of raw 
materials who threatens to withhold 
his goods from the market if the pur- 
chaser refuses to pay what the vendor 
thinks is a fair price. The miller, for 
example, might say with reference to 
the price of wheat: “I will not allow 
any farmer or farm cooperative to 


tell me how to run my business.” 
The Clayton amendment to the 

federal antitrust law declares that 

labor is not a commodity or an article 


of commerce. Of course this fiat does 
not accomplish any transmutation. 
Labor is an article of trade and always 
will be under a bargaining economy. 
It is not improbable that some day 
trade unions will organize in such a 
way as to dispense labor just as manu- 
facturers dispense finished goods. 
Neither the industrial nor the craft 
type of union today parallels the em- 
ployers’ organizations. When the 
adaptation is accomplished, the unions 
will have abandoned the “community” 
type of association and will have 
adopted the “‘stock-company” form. 
As long as the employer is organized 
in the form of associations for profit 
while the unions are non-profit asso- 
ciations, there will be an incongruity 
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in the labor bargain and in the trade 
agreement. 

If the labor union were a true coun- 
terpart of the employing corporation, 
it would be a business corporation the 
principal asset of which would be 
human beings. Such a transformation 
can not be accomplished by incorpo- 
rating trade unions with their present 
structure. It has already been pointed 
out in the earlier installment of this 
article that the incorporation of a 
trade union, like the incorporation of 
a church, would work no fundamental 
change in the effective working of the 
union. The new type of union will 
capitalize the labor of human beings. 
The members will invest their services 
for a definite period, necessarily a 
period of several years. It is con- 
ceivable that their investments will be 
transferable to other unions or from 
one member to another for a consid- 
eration. The unions will undertake 
the expenses of training apprentices 
and setting up the standard units of 
labor. Payments for labor will be 
made by the employing corporation to 
the corporate union, the worker in 
turn receiving his dividends from the 
union in the form of an annual salary 
with commissions and bonuses and re- 
tirement pay. Just as trust companies 
now perform legal services by the em- 
ployment of lawyers at fixed salaries 
and just as a plumbing corporation 
may sell plumbing services at a fixed 
rate per hour, so the trade union of 
the future may sell the services of coal 
miners in terms of standard units of 
labor." The trade agreement involv- 


"A pilots’ association of this type is involved 
in Marshall v. Pilots’ Association, 18 Pennsyl- 
vania Superior Court 644 (1902), Reversed in 
206 P. 182. Also reported in Sayre’s Cases on 
Labor Law, p. 679. 
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ing labor will not be different from 
contracts made for a year’s supply of 
raw materials, 

Should a trade union monopolize 
the labor supply of the nation? That 
depends upon whether or not the de- 
mand for labor is monopolized. Ifa 
single corporation is the sole producer 
of electric power in a community, it 
would be fair that a single union 
should control the supply of electrical 
workers. If both are monopolies and 
a public interest is involved, the state 
should have the same powers in both 
cases to protect the public against ex- 
cessively high or low rates. It must 
be recognized, of course, that the dif- 
ference between an electric power 
trust and a human power or muscle 
trust is that the latter is derived from 
perishable human beings. The state 
has a greater interest in preserving 
the lives and health of human beings 


than it has in protecting machinery 
against depreciation. 
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Two methods of improving labor 
conditions have been employed in the 
past. One has been called the “method 
of legal enactment.” This article has 
described the statutory progress which 
has been made in England and Amer- 
ica. The other method is that of 
self-help, looking toward a better bar- 
gain through the employment by the 
unions of the principles of scarcity 
and productivity. The American sys- 
tem appears to be the opportunistic 
employment of both systems. If the 
method of legal enactment supersedes 
the other, trade unions will necessarily 
be identified with political parties. It 
has been said that if a trade union 
extends its membership to include all 
the producers in the nation, then the 
one big union becomes identical with 
the state; that is, the trade union 
evolves into a socialistic state. Until 
this comes about by intent or accident, 
labor can best protect itself by im- 
proving its bargaining efficiency. 
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Here are such patient faces, 


Anxious and mild 


As bent in adoration 


Above a Child 


Cradled in a manger— 


Poor men and worn 
Who trembled when the heavens sang 
That hope was born. 


The shepherds stared on splendor 

With eyes like these 

From which the foolish heart looks out 
Through miseries 

Childishly eager still, and asks, 
“When, oh when 

Will there be peace on earth, 

On earth good-will to men?” 


Jean BATCHELOR. 





COUNCIL OF GAS AND BY-PRODUCT 
COKE WORKERS 


Locals of Employees in the Gas 

and By-Product Coke Industries 
was established in Boston July 26, 
at the call of the American Federation 
of Labor. This is a volunteer council 
which charges no dues, and all directly 
affiliated local unions whose members 
are engaged in the Gas and By-Prod- 
uct Coke Industries are eligible. 

The principal speakers who ad- 
dressed the meeting and the delegates 
who were in attendance were: Wil- 
liam Green, President American Fed- 
eration of Labor; William Collins, 
N. Y. Representative American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Robert Watt, Sec.- 
Treas. Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Labor; Charles Keaveney, 
International Vice-Pres., Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; John Brophy, representa- 
tive of President John Lewis, United 
Mine Workers of America. 

The following were delegates: 
Thomas Lilly, C. H. Fell, les 
O’Connor, F. J. Smith, J. J. O’Con- 
nor, James H. Carey, Edward S. 
Lenehan, Boston; S. J. Sullivan, E. C. 
Eno, C. M. Erwin, Walter Birken- 
head, Walter Young, Otis Shute, 
Lowell; M. C. Donovan, Hector Gay- 
ette, J. F. O'Neill, J. J. Havey, Law- 
rence; James Nelson, Wm. John- 
son, Leroy Mears, Malden; Robert 
Strachan, Thomas Maddix, Max 
Jaischke, Everett; Michael Mahoney, 
Cambridge; F. A. Sloan, E. J. Belan- 
ger, Nashua, N. H.; W. F. Clancy, 
J. W. Gilman, George Thibeault, 
Manchester; W. F. Smallwood, New 
Haven, Conn.; Walter Hohler, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Frank Robinson, Buf- 


Tis National Council of Federal 


falo, N. Y.; L. A. Mack, Portland, 
Ore.; Harry Cass, Terre Haute, Ind. 

The development of this National 
Council resulted from the formation 
of the New England Council which 
had its inception in October 1933. 
The following aims of this Council, 
therefore, have been framed on the 
basis of past experience, and consid- 
ering the organization of the gas and 
by-product coke industries as a na- 
tional problem rather than as a prob- 
lem which is limited to New England: 


1. To advise and assist the execu- 
tive officer elected by the Council in 
planning and carrying out a program 
of organization and activity, in har- 
mony with the laws and customs of 
the American Federation of Labor; 
in planning and carrying out a Labor 
Forward Movement designed to in- 
terest and educate the members of the 
Gas and By-Product Federal Locals 
in each industrial center. 

2. To bring within the American 
Labor Movement all men and women 
2 in the Gas and By-Product 
Coke Industries. 

3. By collective bargaining, through 
established Trade-Union methods, to 
protect and improve the standard of 
wages and conditions of employment 
of each worker in these industries, 
and to establish through negotiation 
the proper relationship between em- 
ployee and management. 


Because the National Council of 
Federal Locals of Employees in the 
Gas and By-Product Coke Industries 
has developed directly from a volun- 
tary association of these workers in 
the Boston area, some realization of 
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the gains which may be anticipated 
through the Council may be gained by 
referring briefly to the following ex- 
cerpts from the annual report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the New 
England Council which “helped in a 
substantial way to co-ordinate the 
thoughts and ideas of the different 
leaders of the various locals.” 

“Many of the employers in these 
industries which the Council represent 
have not wanted to have organization; 
the employers have been able to take 
certain steps together because of their 
Sectional and National organizations, 
which has made our attempts to com- 
plete organization more difficult; but 
with all of the unions taking certain 
steps together they will build up 
strength which the employers will 
eventually have to grant complete 
recognition. We can safely say be- 
cause of our Council, it has been pos- 
sible for us to secure definite recogni- 
tion from some of the power interests 
and certain definite improvements in 
conditions of work for our members. 
It is highly significant that this is, at 
the present time, the only area in the 
United States where the workers in 
the different plants of these major 
industries have banded together in an 
effort to secure essential co-ordina- 
tion. Our experiences within the past 
year have shown to us very clearly 
the absolute necessity of a closer co- 
ordination between all plants in our 
area. The sad experiences of many 
individual unions throughout the 
country conclusively show that such 
units are not competent to overcome 
the intense opposition with which they 
are confronted. 


“The Council has justified its exis- 
tence if only to supply the coordina- 
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tion necessary for a group of Federal 
Labor Unions in the industries with- 
out a national organization. In the 
preliminary stages of organization, 
the Federal Labor Union is merely 
incidental in the structure of the 
American Federation of Labor. To 
learn to negotiate with management 
is the first fundamental lesson of 
newly organized groups, and we can 
only learn by doing and by exchanging 
our experiences. The Council has 
collected and distributed the wage 
scales of all our member locals, the 
minutes of our regular meetings are 
also sent out to all locals. Copies of 
various working agreements are dis- 
tributed for the guidance of the vari- 
ous officers engaged on the work of 
drawing up working and wage agree- 
ments. And last, but not least, we are 
today in a position to give mutual aid 
and protection.” 

One achievement of the New Eng- 
land Council which is of outstanding 
significance is the successful opposi- 
tion of the petition submitted to the 
Massachusetts Utility Commission 
which involved shutting down two 
gas plants, throwing 300 men out of 
work, and purchasing all gas from the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company. 
The surge of employees into the local 
union at this time when their very 
jobs depended on what their union 
could do for them is “one of the finest 
examples of the necessity and need for 
a bona fide labor organization to 
represent and point out the workers’ 
equity in the job.” 


The following officers were elected: 
Executive Secretary and Chairman 


of Council, Mr. James Nelson, 14 
Newell Road, Wakefield, Mass. 
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Members of the Council 


Robert Strachan, 47 Pine Street, 
Wakefield, Mass., cal 18538, 
Everett, Mass. 

Walter Hohler, 1957 S. 89th 
Street, West Allis, Wis., Local 18546, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Charles H. Fell, 846 E. 5th Street, 
South Boston, Mass., Local 15268, 
Boston, Mass. 

Frank J. Robinson, 2296 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., Local 19243, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Michael F. Donovan, 191 Farn- 
ham Street, Lawrence, Mass., Local 
19139, Lawrence, Mass. 

Lawrence R. Mack, Box 185A, 
Route 2, Portland, Ore., Local 19139, 
Portland, Ore. 


Provision has been made whereby 
additional members will be elected as 
the need arises in order that adequate 
representation will be assured to all 


local unions cooperating with the Na- 
tional Council. 


By-Laws 


National Council of Federal Locals 
of Employees in the Gas and By- 
Product Coke Industries Affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor 


ARTICLE I 


Platform 


The National Council of Gas & By- 

Product Coke Workers aims: 

1. To advise and assist the execu- 
tive officer elected by the Council in 
planning and carrying out a program 
of organization and activity, in har- 
mony with the laws and customs of 
the American Federation of Labor; 
in planning and carrying out a Labor 
Forward Movement designed to in- 
terest and educate the members of the 


Gas & By-Product Federal Locals in 
each industrial center. 

2. To bring within the American 
Labor Movement all men and women 
employed in the Gas & By-Product 
Coke industries. 

3. By collective bargaining, through 
established Trade-Union methods, to 
protect and improve the standard of 
wages and conditions of employment 
of each worker in these industries, 
and to establish through negotiation 
the proper relationship between em- 
ployee and management. 


ARTICLE II 


Organization 


1. This Organization shall be des- 
ignated the National Council of Fed- 
eral Locals of Employees in the Gas & 
By-Product Coke Industries and shall 
be composed of representatives of 
Federal Labor Unions duly chartered 
and affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

2. The members of this Council 
shall be elected by conference of duly 
authorized representatives of the Na- 
tional Council of Federal Locals of 
Employees in the Gas and By-Product 
Coke Industries affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


ARTICLE III 
Meetings 


1. This Council shall meet when- 
ever necessary or when conditions 
warrant, upon call of the Executive 
Officer with the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, to transact only such business 
as may properly be brought before 
the council in accordance with these 
By-Laws. 
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2. Each Council member shall be 
entitled to one vote on all questions. 


ARTICLE IV 


Officers and Members 
1. The Executive Officer shall be 


a national representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, to be 
elected by the Conference of duly au- 
thorized representatives of the Na- 
tional Council of Federal Locals of 
Employees in the Gas and By-Product 
Coke Industries affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Executive Officer shall act as Chair- 
man of the Council. 

2. All members of the National 
Council shall be members in good 
standing with their respective Federal 
Labor Unions, and each such Federal 
Labor Union must be in good stand- 
ing with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

ARTICLE V 


Powers and Duties 

It shall be the function of this Na- 
tional Council of Federal Locals of 
Employees in the Gas and By-Product 
Coke Industries to advise the Execu- 
tive Officer acting as National repre- 
sentative of the American Federation 
of Labor as to the problems and de- 
sires of the membership of the Fed- 
eral Labor Unions in the Gas and By- 
Product Coke Industries, and to co- 
operate with him in strengthening the 
organizations and promoting organi- 
zational campaigns. 


Proposed Basis of Representation for 
National Council of Federal Locals 
of Employees in the Gas and By- 
Product Coke Industries Affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor 
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The National Council, acting as 
representatives of the National Con- 
ference, will be called upon many 
times to consult and advise on policies 
to be pursued in the many activities to 
be carried on, as outlined in the By- 
Laws and Platform. 

The basis of representation to the 
National Council will be arranged so 
that it shall be fair to both industries, 
and provision will be made for repre- 
sentation of a sectional and member- 
ship basis as shown by the records of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Pacific Coast 
Middle West 
New York State 
New England 


Total membership of Council 7 


This membership as _ representa- 
tive of the National Conference, will 
be naturally expanded to give repre- 
sentation to the Southern and South- ' 
western sections of the country and 
also to large industrial centers desir- 
ing to cooperate with the objects of 
this National Council. 


Working Agreement 


THIS AGREEMENT, made and entered into 
this 13th day of September, 1935, by and between 
Portland Gas & Coke Company, hereinafter 
called the “Employer,” and Gas and Coke Work- 
ers Union, Local No. 19591, hereinafter called the 
“Union.” 

Witnesseth: Whereas on February 18, 1935, an 
election was held at the Gasco Plant of the Em- 
ployer, at which election said Union received a 
majority of the votes cast, said Employer hereby 
recognizes said Union as the official representa- 
tive of the employees at said plant for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining with respect to 
hours of labor, rates of pay, and working con- 
ditions; and in consideration of the mutual 
covenants herein contained, the parties hereto 
agree as follows: 
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I 


Purpose of Agreement 


The purpose of this agreement is to promote 
and insure the continuance of harmonious rela- 
tions between the Employer and its employees 
and to promote and insure true collective bar- 
gaining with respect to the employees of the 
Employer, and to establish standards of hours of 
labor, rates of pay and working conditions with 
respect to employees of said Employer; and to 
that end the Employer pledges itself to give to 
its employees considerate, humane and courteous 
treatment, and the employees in turn pledge 
themselves to render unto the Employer loyal and 
efficient service. 

II 


Persons to Whom Agreement 
Applicable 


This agreement shall apply to all such em- 
ployees employed by the Employer at the Gasco 
Works at Gasco, Oregon, except office workers 
and supervisors there employed, but shall not 
apply to any other employees of said Employer. 


Ill 


Employees’ Representation 


During the life of this agreement, the Em- 
ployer agrees to recognize such representative or 
representatives as the Union may nominate to 
negotiate with the Employer with respect to all 
questions arising out of this agreement, and said 
Employer agrees to negotiate honestly and bona 
fide with such representative or representatives, 
to the end that all questions and controversies 
arising out of said employment may be amicably 
settled; but for all the purposes of this agreement 
the membership in said local 19591 shall be 
limited to the Employer’s employees at Gasco, 
excluding office workers and supervisors there 
employed, and any representative or representa- 
tives so selected by the Union shall be wholly 
composed of such workers at Gasco. 

For the purpose of this agreement, such repre- 
sentative or representatives shall, upon request 
to the Superintendent, be given admission to the 
operations of the Employer at all reasonable 
times for the purpose of ascertaining whether or 
not this agreement is being adhered to by the re- 
spective parties hereto, or for the purpose of 
assisting in the adjustment of all grievances, 


IV 


Preferential Employment 


During the life of this agreement, the Em- 
ployer shall give preference to the employment, 
as its business may require, of satisfactory and 
qualified workers who have been employed at the 


gas works within the previous twelve (12) 
months, as provided under seniority rules, with- 
out discrimination as to affiliations. In the event 
that such satisfactory and qualified workers may 
not be so available, the Employer shall be free 
to employ persons from any other source or to 
transfer employees from other departments then 
having a surplus of labor. 

Newly engaged employees shall be considered 
as on trial for a period of sixty (60) days after 
their employment at the expiration of which time 
they shall be deemed regular employees of the 
Employer and shall thereafter be governed by 
the standards set forth in this agreement. 


v 
Lay-offs and Re-hiring 


In the event work becomes slack in the opera- 
tions of the Employer, workers shall be laid off 
in the inverse order in which they were hired; 
that is, the employees last hired shall be the 
first laid off. When rehiring takes place those 
employees laid off last shall be re-hired first, 
and no new employees shall be hired until the 
list of the former employees has been thus 
exhausted. 

Employees who have been continuously em- 
ployed by the Employer for the preceding six 
months shall be given five days’ advance notice 
of lay-off,of more than two weeks’ duration (ex- 
cept in cases of discharge for cause as hereinafter 
specified) and employees so continuously em- 
ployed for the preceding six months shall give 
the Employer five days’ advance notice before 
leaving said employment. 


VI 
Wages and W ork Classifications 


The rate of pay for each workman shall be 
according to the rate prescribed for the classifica- 
tion of work actually performed by said work- 
man and in accordance with the wage schedule 
attached to this agreement and marked Exhibit 
A hereof. 


VII 


Overtime 


In the event it becomes necessary for the em- 
ployees to work overtime, such employees shall 
not be thereafter laid off during regular work- 
ing hours to equalize said overtime, but this pro- 
vision shall be subject to any applicable valid 
law regulating the number of permissible hours 
that an employee may work within any stated 
period. All work in excess of eight (8) hours 
shall be considered overtime and shall be paid 
for upon the following basis: 

eight (8) to twelve (12) hours—Time and 
One-half 
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twelve (12) to sixteen (16) hours—Double 
Time 
No employee shall be required to work more than 
sixteen (16) hours within any twenty-four hour 
period. 

The usual working week shall consist of forty 
hours of work, but may be increased to forty- 
eight hours when and as required on account of 
seasonal conditions or emergencies in the Em- 
ployer’s operations, 


VIII 
Seniority Rules 


Seniority rules shall apply only to workers of 
more than sixty (60) days’ service at the Gasco 
Works. 

Subject to the Employer’s judgment of merit, 
promotions and demotions in departments shall 
be made according to the total seniority in that 
department. Total seniority shall be computed 
from actual working time, and promotions or de- 
motions or changes to a different department shall 
be made according to total seniority at the plant. 


Ix 
Waiting Time 
All waiting time shall be paid for at the nor- 
mal rate of pay. Any employee ordered out to 


work shall not be paid less than his proper pay 
for four (4) hours’ time. 


x 
Apprentices 


An apprentice, learning new work, shall have 
at least two (2) days’ experience on such work, 
and such additional experience as the Employer 
may deem necessary, before being assigned regu- 
larly to such work. Such an employee, if already 
in the employ of the Company, shall be paid ac- 
cording to the rate for the work he was doing 
for the Employer immediately prior to being as- 
signed to such new work, and shall be so paid 
until such time as he is judged competent by his 
supervisor to be assigned as a regular worker, 
but such compensation shall in no case be higher 
than the rate for the work for which such em- 
ployee was then being apprenticed. If a new 
employee, he shall be paid at apprentice wages 
in accordance with wage schedule attached. 


XI 
Discrimination 


There shall be no discrimination of any kind 
or description against any member of the Union 
by the foremen, superintendents or other per- 
sons in the employ of the Employer on account 
of membership in the Union. The Employer re- 
tains the right to discharge any employee for 
incompetence or other just cause, but upon request 


of the Union said Employer shall show cause for 
such discharge. If a just cause is not shown for 
such discharge, such employee shall be reinstated 
and shall be paid for the time lost at the regular 
rate of pay for the work performed by him at 
the time of the discharge. Any of the following 
is recognized as a just ground of discharge, 
namely: 

(a) Failure to perform the work in an 
efficient and workmanlike manner; 

(b) Insubordination; 

(c) Insobriety ; 

(d) Absence without authority; 

(e) Communism or its advocacy, or any act 
of sabotage; 

(£) Failure to cooperate willingly and cheer- 
fully with supervisors and/or fellow 
employees in matters appertaining to 
the company’s operations; 

(g) Dishonesty; 

(h) Physical or mental disability, subject, 
however, to sick benefits as hereinafter 
specified. 


XII 


Health and Safety Provisions 


The Employer shall at all times keep the plant 
and machinery in a safe operating condition, and 
agree to use every reasonable effort to safeguard 
the health and safety of its employees. 


XIII 


Vacations 


All employees with over one year’s consecu- 
tive service for the Employer as of April rst of 
each year shall receive one week’s vacation with 
full pay; all employees with over ten years’ 
consecutive service for the Employer as of April 
1st of each year shall receive two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with full pay. Choice of vacation period 
shall be determined according to departmental 
seniority, but shall be subject, as to time of tak- 
ing, to the requirements of the Employer’s opera- 
tions. 

XIV 


Sick Benefits 


Employees with over ten years’ continuous serv- 
ice with the Employer shall be entitled to receive 
sick or disability benefits while the illness or dis- 
ability continues, computed as follows: full pay 
for a period equivalent to one week for each 
year of such service, and thereafter half pay for 
a period equivalent to one week for each year 
of such service. The provisions of this para- 
graph shall apply only in the event that, in the 
judgment of the Employer’s medical adviser, the 
employee is actually sick or disabled and for that 
reason unable to work. 
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xv 
Disputes 


In the event a dispute arising under this 
agreement cannot be settled between the parties 
directly involved therein, or between the afore- 
said representative of the Union, and the Em- 
ployer, such dispute shall be referred to an 
arbitration committee, consisting of one repre- 
sentative of the Employer, one representative of 
the Union, and a third person chosen by said 
two. 

XVI 


Strikes and Lockouts 


In view of the public interest inherent in the 
principal business of the Employer, and the 
hazard to the public of any interruption in its 
service, during the life of this agreement no 
strike shall be called or sanctioned by the Union, 
and no lockout shall be entered upon by the 
Employer, until every peaceable effort of settle- 
ment of difficulties shall have been exhausted. 
Under no circumstances shall any sympathetic 
strike or sympathetic lockout be called or per- 
mitted, nor shall any strike be called, permitted 
or sanctioned upon the ground that oil or any 
other product essential to the Employer’s opera- 
tions shall have been branded unfair by any 
Union or local, for so long as the Employer shall 
be under contract to accept such product pur- 
suant to a written contract entered into prior 
to the time such product was last placed upon 
the unfair list. 


XVII 


Duration and Termination of the 
Agreement 


This agreement shall remain in full force and 
effect for a period of six (6) months from the 
date of the execution hereof, and thereafter until 
either party shall have given the other six (6) 
days’ written notice of intension to terminate it. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties have 
hereunto and to another instrument of like date 
and tenor set their hands and seals the day and 
year first hereinabove written. 

PORTLAND GAS AND COKE 
COMPANY. 
By E. L. HALL, 
Operating Manager. 
GAS AND COKE WORKS 
UNION, Local 19591 
By L. J. BISCHEL, 
President. 

Attest: 

GEORGE THYGESON, 

Secretary. 

9/12/35. 


Exhibit A of Agreement of September 13, 1935 


PORTLAND GAS AND COKE COMPANY 
Operating Department 


Standard Day Rates for Use of Gasco 


(Premivm rates are variable according to cer- 
tain conditions and are added to daily base 
pay) Approxi- 
mate 

Premium 
$1.72 
1.59 


Base 
Rate 
$5.76 
5-44 
a 5.12 
Generator Offtake Cleaner... 5.12 
Power House Operator 5-44 80 
s - “ Learner’ 5.12 40 
Power House Fireman 4.80 
” “ Learner 4.48 
Refining Plant Operator 5-76 
“ “ “ Helper 5-44 
5.12 
5-44 


Designation 
Gas Maker 


“ “ 


” “ Learner 


Wash Oil Plant Operator.... 

Wash Oil Plant Operator 
Helper 

Wash Oil Plant Learner 

Briquet Plant Repairman, 


5.12 
4.80 


C 6.34. 
Briquet Plant Repairman, 
Class B 
Briquet Plant Repairman, 


5-98 


5-63 
5-63 
5.28 
5.28 
5.28 
4-58 
4-93 
5-76 
5-44 
5.12 
“ 4.80 
Mechanic, Class 6.40 
= - 6.08 
5-76 
5-12 
“ “ 
Electrician, Class A 7.04, 
“ “ 6.72 

“ 6.40 

Helper, Class A.. 


Briquet Plant Fireman 

" “ Operator 

Filterman 
Conveyorman . 

Shoveller 


Painter, Class A 


“ “ 


© 
Helper, Class A... 
“ “ B. as 


5-44 


Electric Welder, Class A 7.04 
“ “ “ 


6.72 
6.40 


“ “ “ 


Electric Welder Helper, 


Electric Welder Helper, 
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Approxi- 
mate 
Premium 


Base 


Designation Rate 


Electric Welder Helper, 


Carpenter, Class 
“ “ 


“ 


c 
Helper, Class A.. 


“ 
Fitter, Ciass A 
“ “ 


“ 


Helper, Class A.. 
“ 


“ 
“ 
Learner 
Head Purifierman 
Purifierman 
Purifier Helper 
Oxide BEIGE o6scccccese sas 
“ «“ 
Tar Dehydratorman 
Drip Pumper—Production.... 
Ge BE vndesenccaseene 
Sulphur Plant Operator 
Sulphur Plant Operator Tanks 
Sulphur Plant Helper 
Storekeeper 
Store Helper 
Janitor—Generator House ... 
Janitor—Outside and Genera- 
tor Cleaning 
Janitor—Office and Washroom 
Yardman 
Car Unloading and Yard 
+50 
Recheckering and Generator 
+50 
Head Generator Cleaner 


Note:—Designation as Learner is for temporary 
use while breaking in on a job and should be 
limited to a period of not to exceed six months. 

Premium:—All premium standards to remain as 
in effect at present except in the briquet plant 
which will be adjusted to compensate for the 
increased base rates for briquet plant occupa- 
tions. 

Piecework:—Loading briquets is paid for at the 
rate of $.20 per ton. 
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GAS WORKERS’ UNION 18744 AGREE- 
MENT 


STATE OF TEXAs, 
County of Bexar 


This Agreement made and entered into this 
the 14th day of December, 1934, by and between 
the San Antonio Public Service Company, party 
of the first part, hereinafter known as “COM- 
PANY,” and the Gas Workers Union No. 18744, 
party of the second part, hereinafter known as 
“EMPLOYEES.” 

Whereas, the Company is engaged in the busi- 
ness of supplying, among other commodities, gas 
service, and doing construction and maintenance 
work incident thereto in San Antonio and vicin- 
ity, and the “Employees” are a part of the Com- 
pany’s personnel to carry on this business, the 
parties hereto hereby agree to the following 
working conditions and wage schedules to apply 
during the term of this Agreement, unless said 
working condition or wage schedules be changed 
as provided in Article r (b) hereinafter. 


Section I 


Article I. (a) This agreement becomes effec- 
tive December 1, 1934, and remains in effect un- 
til December 1, 1935, and shall continue in effect 
from year to year thereafter unless changed as 
provided for in Article I (b) hereof. 

Article I. (b) This agreement may be opened 
by either party hereto giving written notice to 
the other party that it desires to open the agree- 
ment for the purpose of making changes in con- 
ditions of the agreement provided that such writ- 
ten notice is given thirty (30) days prior to the 
expiration of any annual period. 

Article I. (c) No changes in or additions to 
this agreement, made after it is signed, shall be 
valid unless made in writing, and signed by both 
parties to this agreement. 

Article II, (a) The parties to this agreement 
agree to meet and treat, through their properly 
accredited representatives, on all questions 
and/or differences that may arise during the 
term of the agreement. 

Article II. (b) In the event of a grievance, 
supposed grievance or misunderstanding arising 
between the Company and the Employees, and 
which cannot be adjusted amicably between the 
parties at issue, the matter shall be submitted to 
a Joint Committee of Arbitration. 

This Joint Committee of Arbitration shall be 
composed of three representatives of the Com- 
pany, three representatives of the Union, and a 
seventh man selected by the six above mentioned 
to act as Chairman. 

Each party shall pay the expenses of its mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee of Arbitration, and 
the expenses of the seventh member of the Com- 
mittee shall be shared equally. 
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At all hearings of the Board both parties shall 
be represented, but the failure of either party 
to appear at each session, after reasonable notice, 
shall not delay such hearings. A decision of a 
majority of the Committee shall be binding on 
both parties. 

Article II, (c) After this agreement is signed, 
there shall be no stoppage of work by Employees 
due to or pending settlement of disagreements or 
disputes over matters relating to this agreement 
or the interpretation thereof. 

Article III, (a) The Company agrees that any 
employee of the Distribution Division of the 
Gas Department may become a member of the 
Gas Workers Union No. 18744; and shall remain 
in good standing in said Gas Workers Union 
No. 18744; and that his standing with the Com- 
pany will not be affected by the fact of his mem- 
bership in said organization. 

Article IV. (a) Eight (8) hours shall consti- 
tute a day’s work. An average of forty (40) 
hours per week over a six (6) day period shall 
constitute a maximum work week. (It is to be 
understood that the designation of the day’s 
work here and hereinafter is made subject to 
changes by later agreement or by Government 
edict.) Gas production working conditions will 
be determined when and if plant operation is 
required. The day normally will be from 8.00 
A. M. at the shop, or place customarily worked 
from, to 5.00 P. M. on the job where work is 
within the City Limits; and when working out- 
side City Limits, men will leave work 5 minutes 
before 5.00 o’clock when work is two (2) miles 
or less outside of City Limits, and ten (10) 
minutes before 5.00 o’clock where work is over 
(2) miles outside of the City Limits; the lunch 
period shall be one (1) hour between 12.00 Noon 
and 1.00 P. M. unless otherwise designated by 
the General Foreman or Superintendent. Ex- 
ceptions to this time of working will be made 
in the case of troublemen, emergency men, gar- 
age men, men working on shifts and all special 
duty men as decided by the Superintendent or 
General Foreman. 

Article IV. (b) On rainy days or during bad 
weather when men are unable to work they will 
be allowed a minimum of two (2) hours time 
for reporting at the place customarily worked 
from. They will be allowed a minimum of two 
(2) hours time where they begin work and are 
forced to cease work before 10.00 A. M., and a 
minimum of one-half (14) day’s pay will be al- 
lowed where they are forced to cease work 
between 10.00 A. M. and 12.00 Noon. These al- 
lowances are to be applied only on regular days 
of work and not in case of emergency where men 
are called out on overtime. In each instance 
where men are allowed wages under the above 
provisions, they will be required to remain on 
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duty at the place of work, subject to call for the 
period of time they are being paid. 

Article IV. (c) If workman loses time on ac- 
count of inclement weather or holidays he may 
be allowed to make up this lost time within a 
six (6) week’s period providing this can be 
economically arranged. 

Article V. In the event of work being done at 
such a distance from regular location that driv- 
ing to and from the shop each day is deemed 
impracticable by the Superintendent, the men on 
such work will reside at a place designated by 
the Superintendent, 

This temporary location will be in effect the 
shop for such work. During the time of such 
temporary location, the Company will pay to 
each such workman One Dollar Seventy-five 
Cents ($1.75) for each day of such residence as 
an allowance for living expenses. Such work- 
men will make their own arrangements for board 
and lodging and pay for same. 

The Company will pay regular time for the 
time necessary and the travelling expenses of 
workmen going from regular location to this 
temporary headquarters at the beginning of the 
work, and returning to the regular location upon 
completion of the work. 

Article VI. (a) When men whose regular em- 
ployment normally comes between the hours of 
8.00 A. M. and 5.00 P. M., and includes a lunch 
period during which they are off duty, are re- 
quired to work at other hours they will be paid 
at overtime rates except when assigned to relief 
work covered by Article VI (c) below. For 
men whose regular employment normally comes 
between 8.00 A. M. and 5.00 P. M. overtime will 
be paid as follows: Between the hours of 5.00 
P. M. and 7.00 P. M. on business days they will 
receive one and one-half times their regular rate 
per hour, and between 7.00 P. M. and 8.00 A. M. 
they will receive double their regular rate per 
hour. 


Exceptions to the Above 


Men assigned to relief work covered by 
Article VI (c) below. 

Article VI, (b) When shift men or other men 
whose regular employment does not come be- 
tween the hours of 8.00 A. M. and 5.00 P. M., 
are required to work at hours other than their 
regular schedule, they will be paid at overtime 
rates after eight (8) hours actual work has been 
performed; for any work performed during the 
first two (2) hours after the close of their eight 
(8) hour period of work, they will receive one 
and one-half times their regular rate per hour. 
For services performed during the fourteen (14) 
hours preceding the beginning of their regular 
shift they will receive double their regular rate 
per hour, excepting that when it is necessary for 
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two men to split a three-man shift by reason of 
change of shift, or temporary absence of the 
regular shift man for sickness or any other cause, 
time and one-half shall be paid for the extra 
time regardless of the time at which the hours 
of extra work take place. 

Article VI. (c) Whenever it becomes necessary 
to fill a gas plant run or any other shift job by 
reason of the absence of the regular shift man 
on account of sickness, or any other cause, a man 
from another shift may be shifted to such run, 
if such shift is deemed necessary by the Super- 
intendent or General Foreman. 

After three (3) days of work, on such tem- 
porary job, the man filling it will draw pay of 
the run which he fills, in cases where the tem- 
porary run is above his regular pay. 

Men temporarily working in the place of other 
men will be governed by the same rules as to 
hours of work and overtime as the regular man. 


Exceptions to This 


Regular relief men whose duties consist in 
working in place of shift men on their scheduled 
days off, shall be paid the wage scale prevailing 
in the highest classification group which they 
relieve. 

Article VI. (d) On Saturdays, men working 
on the construction and maintenance work whose 
regular employment normally comes between the 
hours of 8.00 A. M. and 5.00 P. M. and includes 
the lunch period during which time they are off 
duty, will normally not be required to work. 
When work is required of such men on Satur- 
days they will be paid at the rate of straight 
time from 8.00 A. M. to 12.00 Noon; from 1.00 
P. M. they shall receive one and one-half times 
their straight rate of pay and from 5.00 P. M. 
to 7.00 P. M. they shall receive double their 
straight rate of pay. 

Article VI. (e) Holidays shall include the fol- 
lowing days: New Year’s Day, San Jacinto Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day or days 
celebrated for these holidays. 

Article VI. (£) Inthe case of men whose regu- 
lar employment does not include Sundays and 
holidays, the schedule of pay for work on those 
days shall be double time. Any man tem- 
porarily holding a run where the regular em- 
ployment includes Sundays and holidays, the 
schedule of pay for work on those days shall be 
double time. Any man temporarily holding a 
run where the regular employment includes Sun- 
days and holidays, will be paid at the overtime 
rate of pay for such Sundays and/or holidays 
that may come within the first three (3) days 
of temporary employment. 

Article VII. When automobile mechanics are 
called on to do welding work, on other than 
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automobile maintenance, and where any such 
job requires a minimum of four (4) hours of 
welding work in a day, the man doing the weld- 
ing work shall receive welder’s rate of pay for 
the time that he is doing such welding work. 

Article VIII. (a) No helper shall be promoted 
until he has served twenty-four (24) months as 
helper. 

Article VIII. (b) When helpers are promoted 
they shall receive Four Dollars and Seventy- 
seven Cents ($4.77) per day for the first twelve 
(12) months after promotion, Five Dollars and 
Forty-nine Cents ($5.49) per day for the next 
twelve (12) months, and after twenty-four (24) 
months he shall receive journeyman’s rate of 
pay. 

Article IX. A man who takes the place of a 
foreman who is absent on account of illness or 
leave shall receive foreman’s rate of pay during 
such period after four (4) hours of such work 
if such man is a journeyman, and shall receive 
the first step of promoted helper’s rate in case 
such man is a helper. 

Article X. Employees shall be promoted, de- 
moted, or laid off according to seniority and 
qualifications, and they shall be dealt with fairly 
by both employer and employee in deciding their 
seniority and qualifications. 

Article XI. No agreement between Employer 
and Employee, regarding changes in the provi- 
sions of this contract directly affecting a mem- 
ber or members of Local Union No. 18744 or 
men working under its agreed conditions, will 
be effective unless it has been handled through 
Local Union No. 18744. 

Article XII. Laborers shall not be used as 
helpers except in cases of emergency and then 
shall receive regular helper’s rate of pay after 
three (3) days of such temporary helper’s work. 

Article XIII. In case workmen or crews are 
required to remain within call for emergency 
from Friday at 5.00 P. M. until 8.00 A. M. Mon- 
day, such workmen shall be designated by the 
General Foreman as required and the practice 
of rotating through the men of any given classi- 
fication shall be followed. The same workmen 
will be required to serve during the holidays 
that may fall within the week following their 
week end period of call. For the week end serv- 
ice the men shall be paid five (5) hours straight 
time and for each holiday served as above pro- 
vided they shall be paid two (2) hours straight 
time. 

Article XIV. When a workman is called for 
jury duty, he shall be paid the difference between 
the jury fee and his regular wage rate for time 
served during the regular working days. 

Article XV. The minimum rate of wages shall 
be: 
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Main Crew Foreman 
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Per Day 
Plant Watchman ..... 


Assistant Meter Shop Foreman ‘ Porter 


Garage Foreman 

Welder 

Service Crew Foreman 
Leak Crew Foreman..... " 
Meter Setter 

Fitter 

Troubleman 

Meter Mechanic 

Meter Tester 

Gas Plant Station Operator 
Garage Mechanic 


Car Washer 
Main Construction Crew Pipeman 
Main Repair Service Crew Pipeman.... 


Deena es sn " SEL: 5:5.065540s0eken0 seams 


SIGNED FOR THE SAN AN- 
TONIO PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
(Signed) D. A. PowELL, 
Vice-President. 
(Signed) E. C. Joty, 


District Regulator Repairman . Secretary. 


Appliance Inspector 
Ditcher Operator 


SIGNED FOR GAS WORKERS 


Service Regulator and Tool Repairman. . UNION, LOCAL No. 18744 


Yardman and Watchman 
Helpers—First six months 


(Signed) J. G. HARKREADER, 
President. 


Second six months : (Signed) Ep, Gorrces, 
After twelve months J Secretary. ( SEAL.) 


YE WHO MOURN BE COMFORTED 


As eyes that love grow tender after tears, 
So sorrow gives the hand a gentle touch; 
Then, Mother of all Sorrows, still the fears 
That hold the world in unrelenting clutch. 
Sustain the weak, and calm unquiet hearts 
And minds as restless as the shifting sand. 
More potent far than all the finer arts, 
Is vibrant language of the heart and hand. 
O give them courage now to dig the field 
And gather fruits of labor, trusting God. 
Beyond all thought will be the harvest yield; 
For lifeless wheat will blossom at His nod. 
As limpid water crimsoned into wine, 
To show the power of the Living Vine. 


SisTER Mary EvLA tia. 





EMPLOYMENT GAIN SLACKENS IN 
NOVEMBER 


S indicated by trade-union re- now confirm the trade-union report, 
ports a month ago, industrial showing that in the United States as 
employment continued to gain a whole some 282,000 persons went 

in October. Government records back to work in industry in October. 


Record for Seven Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
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This compares with a gain of 403,000 
in September and lifts the number em- 
ployed in industry almost a million 
above last year. Employment in Oc- 
tober 1935 exceeded October 1934 
by 969,000. 

These employment gains are the 
largest since the Recovery Program. 
Although gains of September and 
October this year do not equal those 
made under NRA, they do indicate 
that, after staying relatively at a 
dead level for a year, employment is 
at last turning upward. Gains thus 
far, however, have been too small to 
make any significant impression in re- 
ducing the army of unemployed. 

Trade-union reports for November 
indicate that this fall’s employment 
gain is slackening. Records cover- 
ing 975,000 members in 24 cities 
show a very much smaller decline in 
unemployment in November than in 
October. Our weighted figures show 
the following percent of the member- 
ship unemployed: August, 18.4; Sep- 
tember, 17.9; October, 17.2; Novem- 
ber, 16.8. 

Closer analysis of Government fig- 
ures for October and trade-union re- 
ports for November show the chief 
industries which are now furnishing 





Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unemployed Part 
(Weighted) Time 
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1 For 1930 figures see August 1934 FEDERATIONIST, 


page 853. 
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EMPLOYMENT GAIN SLACKENS IN NOVEMBER 


jobs to the unemployed are: durable 
goods, manufacturing industries, 
wholesale and retail trade, building 
construction, Federal government. 
The largest gain has been in the dur- 
able goods manufacturing industries 
(chiefly metal manufacturing) , where 
more than 500,000 have gone back to 
work in the last year; in non-durable 
goods, such as food and clothing, 57,- 
000 have found jobs. Employment 
in durable goods is still below 1929 
by 1,250,000, however; non-durable 
goods by 400,000. Wholesale and 
retail trade in the last month have 
added 88,000 to their payrolls. In 
building, trade-union figures show a 
gain in employment in November for 
the first time in the history of our 
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reports; but in the last year only 40,- 
000 have gone back to work in build- 
ing, while 1,340,000 still need jobs. 
The Federal government has added 
97,000 to its staff of workers in the 
past year, in addition to those on re- 
lief jobs. 

These small employment gains 
have made little reduction in the mil- 
lions dependent on the Government 
for their existence. In September, 
FERA reports 3,254,000 cases on re- 
lief ; by November 16, 2,367,000 per- 
sons had been transferred to Works 
Projects but jobs have by no means 
been found for all those without sup- 
port. With winter approaching, this 
is no time for the Federal Govern- 
ment to cut off relief. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 

increase 

(+) or 

decrease 
(-) 


since 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New York City 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Antonio 
13 
18 
13 
+16 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
‘ Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


All Other Trades 


Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease Part 
(-) time 
since all 
Oct.! trades 


Building Trades 
Per cent 
increase Per cent 
(+) or members 
decrease unem- 
(-) ployed 
November since November 
1935 Oct. 1935 
24 13 —s 17 
49 16 +6 20 
19 17 17 
38 14 22 
46 16 19 
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30 9 24 
25 19 14 
57 Io 17 
30 II 22 
29 10 18 
29 9 16 
57 18 27 
51 6 10 
85 33 22 
47 17 13 
55 10 18 
37 5 19 
18 13 16 
30 15 23 
29 9 20 
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UNION PROGRESS 


Gasoline Station Operators 


President H. A. Bradley of the 
Gasoline Station Operators National 
Council reports substantial progress 
in the activities of local unions during 
the past month. 

The leasing of stations still re- 
mains the major obstacle in the path 
of the current campaign to strengthen 
the union organization. An impor- 
tant step has been taken in the State 
of Ohio toward a solution of this 
problem through the enforcement of 
existing State laws. With full coop- 
eration of the Ohio State Federation 
of Labor, Local No. 18912 of Akron 
has placed the entire issue before the 
Ohio Industrial Commission for the 
purpose of compelling the major oil 
companies in that State to carry out 
their legal obligations toward their 
employees. Voluminous factual evi- 
dence has been prepared to prove that 
as the result of the leasing subterfuge, 
the Industrial Commission in Ohio is 
being deprived of more than $62,000 
a year in premiums and that more 
than 9,000 filling station attendants 
are employed every day without the 
benefit of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. A similar situation 
exists in other states and plans are 
now being laid to press similar 
charges against the major oil com- 
panies in several other states. 

On November 8, Dr. ‘John A. 
Lapp, acting for the Petroleum La- 
bor Policy Board, announced his 
award as an arbitrator in the dispute 
between the Minneapolis Petroleum 
Labor Committee, representing the 
oil companies, and Gasoline Station 


Operators Union No. 19802 of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

This arbitration arose out of the 
demands of the Minneapolis Union 
served in August, 1935, upon all com- 
panies in that city. The several com- 
panies organized a joint Labor Com. 
mittee, and representatives of the 
committee met with the representa- 
tives of the union for the purpose 
of negotiating the demands. While 
these negotiations were successful in 
a large part, several major questions 
remained at issue. Unable to arrive 
at an agreement with regard to these, 
the two parties on September 22, 
1935, submitted the disputed ques- 
tions to the Petroleum Labor Policy 
Board in Washington for arbitration. 

The most important among the dis- 
puted points dealt with commission 
stations and company leased stations. 
The union demanded immediate re- 
turn to salary compensation of em- 
ployees on commission and _ lease 
basis, or a guarantee of wages, hours, 
and working conditions identical with 
those effective in the case of salary 
workers. The issue was not fully 
met in the award as will be seen from 
the following quotation from the sec- 
tion of the award which deals with 
this question: 


“If this demand means that all 
commission stations and all leased 
stations shall be returned to salaried 
operations by the owning companies 
or that the companies shall assume 
the wage obligations of such stations, 
the answer of the arbitrator must be 
in the negative. The fact is that the 
meaning of this paragraph is not clear 
and the arbitrator cannot amend it 
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OF A CHRISTMAS TREE IN THE CEMETERY 


on his own motion to make it clear. 
When a subject is referred to an ar- 
bitrator, it can be amended only by 
joint consent of the two parties. 
Standing as it does, the arbitrator is 
unable to do otherwise than to decide 
against the demand that commission 
and leased stations be returned to 
salary operation by the companies, or 
the companies be required to assume 
the wage obligations of such sta- 
tions.” 


An unprecedented growth in mem- 
bership is reported from the Pacific 
Coast, where Local 19570 of San 
Francisco and Local 20064 of San 
Pedro have been reporting notable 
and consistent gains. 

Local 18990 of Indianapolis is 
continuing with unrelented persistence 
its fight against the company union 
in the Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana. A decisive victory was scored 
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when in the recent company union 
election held by this company, out of 
229 employees in the locality only 30 
participated in the vote. The Indi- 
anapolis local has been also successful 
in replacing all non-union men in the 
Shell units, thereby attaining 100 per- 
cent membership in the Shell Com- 
pany in that city. 

Local No. 19094 of East St. Louis, 
Illinois, reports that practically 100 
percent organization of filling station 
attendants has been attained in that 
city. 

Local No. 18617 has successfully 
completed negotiations of a union 
agreement in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Local No. 20089 of Charleston, 
West Virginia, and Local No. 20125 
of East Liverpool, Ohio, are the most 
recent additions to the rapidly grow- 
ing family of gasoline station unions. 


OF A CHRISTMAS TREE IN THE CEMETERY 


Here in this place of peace and death 


And quietude 
It stood— 


Sheltering from the winter-wind’s keen breath 
That mute, snow-covered grave— 

Making seem less alone 

That small white stone: 

“Michael, aged seven” — 

Only these words... 

And the young tree stood sturdy and brave. 
Pointing a tinsel star to heaven; 

And on its branches gifts of joy— 

Suet and grain for the wee, hungry birds! 

So, even here, 

A Christmas star shone clear ... 

There was a gay tree for a little boy .. . 
Flutter of wings .. . 

And high, sweet carolings ... 

And Love that would remember—that was born 
In Bethlehem on the first Christmas morn. 


—CATHERINE PARMENTER. 





America’s CAPACITY TO CONSUME, 
by Maurice Leven, Harold G. 
Moulton, and Clark Warburton. 
The Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1934. 272 pages. 
Price $3. Reviewed by Royal E. 
Montgomery, Cornell University. 


In this, the second of a series of 
four Brookings Institution studies of 
the relationship of the distribution of 
national wealth and income to eco- 
nomic progress, attention is focused 
upon the flow of income arising out 
of the productive activities of the 
American people. Within its scope 
are included estimates of the size and 
of the increase in the money and real 
national income; estimates of distri- 
bution of income among the factors 
of production, among persons and 
families, and by geographical areas; 
studies of the allocation of expendi- 
tures and of the amount of saving by 
different income groups; a summary 
of the apparent facts about the in- 
crease in savings relative to the in- 
crease in expenditures for consump- 
tion goods; and a number of general 
conclusions as to changes in the mag- 
nitude and character of the demand 
for consumption goods which would 
result from assumed increases in the 
purchasing power of the lower income 
groups. The profound social signi- 
ficance of the problems with which 


the authors have grappled is self-evi- 
dent, and it is perhaps needless to say 
that the same scientific attitude and 
the same careful and workmanlike 
marshalling of detail that have been 
characteristic of the Institution’s 
other productions are to be found in 
“America’s Capacity to Consume.” 
The conclusions of the authors, so 
far as these conclusions pertain to the 
general question of the relationship 
of income distribution to the creation 
of capital and to economic progress, 
should appropriately be discussed in a 
review of the series as a whole rather 
than in this summary note concerning 
only one of the four volumes. In- 
deed, the third volume, dealing with 
the transmutation of funds into capi- 
tal goods, has already appeared, and 
the final summary volume may be 
available to readers before this review 
is printed. Moreover, such conclu- 
sions as are set forth in “America’s 
Capacity to Consume”—especially as 
they pertain to the thesis that too 
small a proportion of the national in- 
come tends to flow into consumptive 
channels, too large a portion into in- 
vestments, with consequent disturb- 
ance of economic equilibrium—are 
stated in somewhat tentative fashion. 
It may here merely be recorded in 
passing that the authors regard the 
following as among the more impor- 
tant conclusions suggested by their 
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LABOR RELATIONS BOARDS 


survey of income distribution during 
the first three decades of the present 
century: that the notion we were pro- 
ducing more than we could consume 
was a prize economic fallacy; that the 
United States was not living beyond 
its means during the 1920’s, but on the 
contrary we produced more in 1929 
than we consumed and we might have 
produced substantially more with ex- 
isting plant, equipment, and resources ; 
that in the last decade or so inequal- 
ity in the distribution of income has 
tended to be accentuated, with a re- 
sultant tendency for an increased pro- 
portion of the aggregate income of 
families and individuals to be directed 
into investment channels; that vast 
potential demands alike for basic com- 
modities and for conventional neces- 
sities exist in the unfulfilled wants of 
the masses of the people, unfilled con- 
sumptive desires large enough to ab- 
sorb a productive output many times 
that achieved in the peak year 1929; 
and that we cannot materially shorten 
the working day and still produce the 
quantity of goods and services which 
the American people aspire to con- 
sume. 

Those unconvinced as to these gen- 
eral conclusions and their implication 
so far as the question of whether eco- 
nomic progress would be accelerated 
if a larger proportion of the national 
income flowed into consumptive chan- 
nels will, however, find other reasons 
making perusal of the book unques- 
tionably worth while. As an example 
of the use of the quantitative method 
in attacking various aspects of the gen- 
eral problem the book is deserving of 
the consideration of students of labor 
economics. Finally, it will inevitably 
be referred to frequently in the years 
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immediately ahead because of the 
body of factual data included within 
its covers. Only a few of the factual 
conclusions, picked more or less at 
random for purposes of example, can 
be mentioned here: that between 1900 
and 1929 the per capita real income 
from productive activities increased 
approximately 38 per cent; that the 
share of employees in total national 
income increased somewhat during 
the 1920’s; that nevertheless a larger 
proportion of the national income 
was received in the later years of the 
period by those having high incomes; 
that about 12,000,000 families, or 
42 per cent of all families, in 1929 
had incomes less than $1500 and 
nearly 20,000,000 families, or 71 per 
cent of all families, had incomes of 
less than $2500; that the upper 10 
per cent of the population (those with 
annual incomes in excess of $4600) 
were responsible for 86 per cent of the 
total non-corporate savings; and that 
in general there has been a tendency 
for the percentage of the aggregate 
income which is saved to increase in 
these three decades, particularly in 
the post-war years, 


LaBor RELATIONS Boarps, by Lewis 
L. Lorwin and Arthur Wubnig. 
The Brookings Institution, 1935. 
457 pages. Price, $3. Reviewed 
by Joel Seidman, Brookwood La- 
bor College. 


The American labor movement was 
long distrustful of governmental in- 
tervention in labor disputes, except 
in an effort to mediate. Labor feared 
that such efforts might lead to com- 
pulsory arbitration, and that efforts 
to raise wages and shorten hours 
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might thereby be hindered. Labor co- 
operated with the War Labor Board 
during its existence, but at the close 
of hostilities Samuel Gompers told the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor that the labor movement did 
not wish a permanent agency to be 
established to deal with labor dis- 
putes. 

Experience with the set of labor 
boards created to settle controversies 
arising under Section 7a of the de- 
funct National Industrial Recovery 
Act has modified labor’s point of view. 
Without such agencies in existence, 
unions are severely handicapped in 
their efforts to organize and bargain 
collectively, free from the interfer- 
ence and restraint of employers. The 
mere existence of such boards, how- 
ever, as labor has learned in two years 
of bitter experience, does not result in 
automatic protection of labor’s rights, 
and in observance and enforcement of 
the law. 

When the N. I. R. A. was passed, 
no provision was made for the ad- 
justment of labor disputes. When a 
number of strikes broke out in the 
summer of 1933, contrary to the ex- 
pectations of the government, the 
National Labor Board was hastily set 
up to cope with the situation. This 
was to prove merely the first of a 
long and bewildering array of labor 
boards, varying in their structure, 
powers, and points of view. The 
work of these boards, and the inter- 
pretations of Section 7a made by them, 
have been admirably reviewed by 
Lewis L. Lorwin and Arthur Wubnig 
in the most recent publication of the 
Brookings Institution. 

Merely to list the labor boards 
created under Section 7a is to demon- 


strate the confusion that reigned. The 
National Labor Board and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; the 
National Steel Labor Relations 
Board, the Automobile Labor Board, 
and the Petroleum Labor Policy 
Board; boards for textiles, coal, long- 
shoremen, newspapers, and construc- 
tion; industrial relations boards or 
committees for shipbuilding, graphic 
arts, and other industries—such were 
the agencies created in rapid succes- 
sion, often with their jurisdiction open 
to question and their powers in doubt. 

At no time can the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration be said to have possessed 
a labor philosophy, or even a settled 
conviction regarding labor boards and 
their duties. Rather there has been 
haphazard experimentation, sudden 
shifts in policy, and almost hopeless 
confusion. Political expediency and 
the pressure of conflicting groups, 
rather than settled convictions and a 
determined policy, have dictated many 
of the most important labor actions. 
Particularly was this evident in the es- 
tablishment of the Automobile Labor 
Board and its continuance after labor 
had repudiated it, and in the famous 
letter in the Jennings newspaper case 
depriving the old National Labor Re- 
lations Board of jurisdiction. 

These boards suffered varying 
fates, until the entire structure col- 
lapsed with the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on May 27, 1935, in the Schech- 
ter case. The National Labor Board 
lacked statutory basis, possessed no 
enforcement powers, and its jurisdic- 
tion was open to question. Effective 
only with employers who were willing 
to mediate, it collapsed at the first 
determined opposition. Its successor, 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
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was in a stronger position, but it was 
weakened by Presidential actions and 
destroyed by adverse court decisions. 
The automobile board was first 
agreed to by labor, then bitterly 
fought by it. The first textile board 
was swept away by the workers in 
their nation-wide strike in 1934, and 
another one established in its place. 
The newspaper board, evenly divided 
between employer and worker repre- 
sentatives, deadlocked on every im- 
portant issue, and could not even 
agree upon an impartial member. 
Some of the boards or industrial rela- 
tions committees provided for in codes 
were never established. 

The most important result of the 
work of these boards has been the de- 
velopment of what may be called a 
common law of industrial relations. 
This is the result of the many inter- 
pretations of Section 7a, chiefly made 
by the National Labor Board and its 
successor, the defunct National Labor 
Relations Board. Their decisions 
are bound to influence future labor 
tribunals, and to serve as the basis for 
legislation. Already some of the bet- 
ter interpretations, particularly with 
regard to company unions and major- 
ity rule, have been enacted in the 
Wagner labor disputes measure. It is 
to be regretted that a more careful 
study of the board decisions was not 
made when that statute was being 
drafted, and vital decisions on the 
nature of collective bargaining, rein- 
statement, determination of bargain- 
ing unit, and many other issues codi- 
fied as well. 

Lorwin and Wubnig agree substan- 
tially with the interpretations of Sec- 
tion 7a made by the boards, That 
statute, they assert, has been misin- 


terpreted both by many trade union 
leaders and by anti-union employers. 
In the authors’ view, Section 7a did 
not require the recognition of existing 
trade unions as exclusive agencies for 
collective bargaining, nor did it out- 
law the company union as a device for 
that purpose. It neither compelled 
workers to join unions nor prohibited 
individual bargaining. Neither did it 
compel employers to accept any spe- 
cific proposals on hours, wages, and 
other working conditions. 

Lorwin and Wubnig have made a 
thorough study of each of the labor 
boards set up under the N. I. R. A., 
and analyzed their decisions with 
great care. Their work will prove of 
great value to all students of labor 
relations. 


Tue Economics oF Free DEAts, 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR CODE- 
MAKING UNDER THE N.R.A., by 
Leverett S. Lyon, assisted by Helen 
May Wheeler. Washington, D. C., 
The Brookings Institution, 1933. 
Pages, xv, 227. Price, $1.50. Re- 
viewed by R. S. Meriam, Harvard 
Business School. 


Dr. Lyon’s study is a part of a series 
of studies of the economics of market- 
ing. Free deals, by themselves, may 
be of little importance except to the 
manufacturers and distributors imme- 
diately concerned; but they are a part 
of a larger problem of great private 
and public concern. This larger prob- 
lem cannot be solved as a whole; it 
has to be broken down into parts to 
be made intelligible. One of the most 
conspicuous merits of Dr. Lyon’s 
study is the emphasis on this larger 
problem. 
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This larger problem is the working 
of the price system under modern con- 
ditions. Nowadays, especially for 
branded and packaged goods, prices 
become rigid. So much depends upon 
the standard price that all parties are 
reluctant to have the price changed. 
Even when the prices of materials be- 
come lower and even when processing 
costs, such as wage-rates, are reduced, 
the selling price is not promptly low- 
ered. When the demand falls off, 
price is not cut to regain volume of 
sales and employment, but operations 
are curtailed. The standard price ap- 
pears to those immediately concerned 
as the key to orderly existence. At- 
tacks upon it are considered the works 
of social parasites or social revolu- 
tionists. To many, the codes under 
the N. R. A. appeared to have their 
principal attraction in their offer of 
legal support to restrictions upon such 
attacks. On the other hand, there are 
those who argue that price cuts are 
necessary to restore volume of sales 
and wage cuts are necessary to make 
jobs for the unemployed. These prob- 
lems are of obvious importance to 
trade union leaders; they increase in 
importance as the trade union leaders 
come, through their own choice or 
through outside circumstances, to ex- 
amine more closely into the price and 
marketing problems once thought to 
be problems for management. 


The book contains a careful defini- 
tion of the free deal, a classification 
of the many forms in which it appears, 
and a tabulation of the frequency with 
which the various forms are used. 
Most of the material comes from 
groceries and drugs through the co- 
operation of trade associations. In 
these industries the use of brands, 
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packages, and standard prices is most 
highly developed. The information 
is analyzed also to throw light on the 
frequent accusation of favoritism and 
discrimination, on cost factors, on the 
passing on of the advantages to sub- 
sequent purchasers, and on marketing 
strategy generally. The analysis 
shows that many of the generaliza- 
tions about deals are not backed up 
by the facts. 

Deals are found to be devices to 
give some flexibility to marketing 
without losing entirely the advantages 
of the standard price. They are of 
particular importance as temporary 
sales promotion devices, especially 
with new products. As promotion de- 
vices, there seems to be no reason to 
believe that they are less effective 
than other devices, such as advertis- 
ing of the same cost, or than the 
equivalent in a straight price reduc- 
tion. 


THE NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, AN ANALYSIS AND AP- 
PRAISAL, by Messrs. Lyon, Homan, 
Terborgh, Lorwin, Dearing and 
Marshall of the Brookings Institu- 
tion. Washington, D. C., 1935. 
Price, $3.50. Reviewed by Charles 
A. Gulick, Jr., University of Cali- 


fornia. 


In the light of the Supreme Court 
decision in the Schechter case a review 
of the Brookings Institution volume 
on the N. R. A. necessarily assumes 
somewhat the character of a post mor- 
tem, but since the authors of the book 
obviously considered themselves as 
performing an autopsy, they, at least, 
are in no position to object to further 
dissection. At any rate, careful study 
of the 900 pages before us is worth 
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the time of anyone, and the division 
of those pages into seven “Parts” 
facilitates their examination by those 
with special interests. 


Part I, not quite 30 pages, is con- 
cerned with the background of the 
Recovery Act, its provisions and its 
objectives. Part II, about ten times 
as long, deals with “Administrative 
Organization and Procedure.” Parts 
III and IV, aggregating about 250 
pages, treat labor issues such as wages 
and hours provisions in the codes, col- 
lective bargaining, company unions, 
and the work of the various labor 
boards. Part V, “The N. R. A. and 
the Trade Practice Problem,” em- 
phasizes price control matters, but 
also includes in its 200 pages sections 
on the control of production and of 
productive capacity, specialization, 
the plane of competition, and the 
facilitation of competition. Part VI, 
about 120 pages, is largely in the na- 
ture of a conclusion. More specifi- 
cally, it deals with the N. R. A. as a 
recovery measure under such headings 
as “wage rates and prices under the 
N. R. A.,” “prices and purchasing 
power,” “the N. R. A. and the durable 
goods industry,” “the N. R. A. and 
employment,” and “the N. R. A. and 
employee income.” Part VII is one 
short chapter of “concluding observa- 
tions” though it is pointed out therein 
that for a complete notion of the judg- 
ments of the authors the reader must 
refer to the final chapters of the pre- 
ceding parts. Four “appendixes” set 
forth the texts of Title I of the Re- 
covery Act and of the labor provisions 
of the President’s re-employment 
agreement, explain the statistical 
methods used in Part VI, and give a 
list, as of April 1, 1935, of the ap- 
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proved national codes and supple- 
ments. 

The mass of factual information 
contained in Parts II to V, both in- 
clusive, provides a summary of ines- 
timable value to the reader who wants 
a knowledge of “what it’s all about” 
as well as a guide to others who desire 
to proceed to a more intensive study 
of some details of administration or 
labor or business practice regulation 
under the N. R. A. ; 

The conclusions of the volume, as 
every reader of the newspapers 
knows, are strongly adverse to the 
N. R. A. Although mention is made 
of “haste” in the code-making process 
and the “overwhelming burden of 
duties” upon officials (p. 290), the 
findings on “Administrative Organi- 
zation and Procedure” are that the 
N. R. A. was operated “without effec- 
tive legislative or executive control” 
(p. 289) ; that final approval of codes 
“‘was ordinarily mere rubber-stamping 
of the recommendations of a deputy 
administrator whose efficiency was 
rated in large degree according to his 
facility in expediting the completion 
of codes” (p. 290); and that the 
N. R. A. “rejected such experience 
as there was’’ in the use of delegated 
powers (p. 292). In this connection 
one might read Chapter XXIX, “Pol- 
icy and Dilemma” in which the evi- 
dence is piled up to show the fluctua- 
tions, uncertainties, qualifications and 
reversals of policy in high quarters 
which brought labor leaders, business 
men and deputy administrators alike 
to exasperation and profanity. 

On the matter of wages the N.R.A. 
is lambasted for its “innocence of 
facts, paucity of policy, ignorance of 
possible outcome” (p. 364), and for 
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setting up a minimum wage structure 
which was “complex, relatively unco- 
ordinated, even internally conflicting” 
in character (p. 341). Hours pro- 
visions are roundly condemned as “‘in- 
tricate and inelastic” (p. 390). Anun- 
named “high official of the N. R. A.” 
is quoted and interpreted as believing 
that the “pattern of labor provisions 
[in codes] should be almost entirely 
different from what it is” (pp. 400 
and 401). 

Judgments on the efforts of the 
N. R. A. to deal with “trade practice 
problems,” again with minor conces- 
sions, are strongly condemnatory. 
“So far as making competition more 
fair is concerned, the results were 
negative rather than positive” (p. 
743); “the trade practice provisions 
of codes have been a hindrance rather 
than a stimulus” to recovery (p. 745). 

But it is in Part VI—The N. R. A. 
as a Recovery Measure—that one 
finds the heaviest attack; previous 
comments seem in retrospect to repre- 
sent only a preliminary “warming- 
up.” The “theory” of the recovery 
program was a hopeless jumble, in- 
consistent and contradictory; in fact, 
there was not any theory worthy of 
the name. The harmful effects of the 
influence of the codes on prices out- 
weighed the good effects (p. 795). 
Most of the wage- and price-raising 
accomplished by the N. R. A. was un- 
desirable (p. 812). The influence of 
the N. R. A. on the durable goods in- 
dustries, “so far as it went, was for 
the most part adverse” (p. 828). 
Since the N. R. A. restricted produc- 
tion below the level it would otherwise 
have attained, it “reduced the total 
amount of employment as measured 
by the number of man hours of work 
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done” (p. 844). “In impeding the 
recovery of production the N. R. A. 
retarded the expansion of real income 
for labor and capital alike” (p. 870). 
At times, of course, qualifications on 
and exceptions to the conclusions 
stated in this and preceding para- 
graphs were made, but the general 
impression left by the book is that re- 
flected above. 

To many readers the evidence of- 
fered will justify entirely the vitriolic 
comments which fill the report. Cer- 
tainly the reviewer found the clear-cut 
vigorous expressions of opinion a re- 
lief after some of the professional 
piffle on the subject which he has read. 
After all, the canons of “scholarship” 
do not make it necessary to put both 
feet on both sides of the fence in every 
political and economic issue. But is 
there nothing to be said in favor of 
the N. R. A. except that the act which 
created it contained certain socially 
desirable ends, that the codes made 
some “progress toward eliminating 
various undesirable conditions of in- 
dustrial employment and _ business 
practice” and crystallized sentiment 
for the removal of economic and so- 
cial abuses, that the recovery adminis- 
tration accumulated some valuable in- 
formation on working conditions and 
trade practices and that it contributed 
to the “state of renewed hope and con- 
fidence which was ushered in with the 
Roosevelt Administration” (p. 881- 
82). Satisfactory judgments on such 
questions and on the generally adverse 
comments of the Brookings Institu- 
tion staff members would require the 
time and energies of a similar staff 
with the same access to the basic data. 
All that can be done here is to indicate 
threads of internal evidence, which, if 
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followed, might lead to very different 
conclusions. 

The validity of the criticisms of 
N. R. A. as a recovery measure in Part 
VI rests almost entirely on the prac- 
ticability of the “test” of recovery 
stated on page 752: has the nation 
enjoyed under N. R. A. “a larger pro- 
duction of goods and services than it 
would have enjoyed without it.” On 
pages 754.and 755 weare told that the 
influence of the N. R. A. on the vol- 
ume of production cannot directly be 
segregated statistically; that “it can 
be judged, if at all only by an indirect 
process of reasoning and inference 
based on such effects of the program 
as it is possible to measure or appraise 
separately”; that if an expansion of 
output resulted from N. R. A. activi- 
ties it was largely an indirect conse- 
quence of changes in wage rates and 


prices brought about by the codes; and 
that the general magnitude of such 
changes “‘it is possible within certain 
limits to estimate.’”’* Then, after an- 
other reference to “such a process of 


roundabout reasoning,” we are told 


that the result must be stated in adjec- 
tives rather than in arithmetic.” Can 
one be blamed for questioning some- 
what such a “‘test”’? 

In arguing against the “purchasing 
power” theory which underlay the 
N. R. A. the author of Part VI as- 
sumes a hypothetical case in which 
wages were increased but prices held 
constant. Granting, as he does, that 
for various reasons the whole matter 
is academic, it remains true that the 
argument contains an interesting ex- 
ample of the “process of reasoning 
and inference” mentioned above. In 
the author’s words: “In so far as em- 


* Italics here and throughout the reviewer's. 
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ployers enlarge their payrolls by a cur- 
tailment of their own expenditures for 
materials, supplies, repairs, replace- 
ments, and the like, there seems little 
reason to believe that the funds thus 
diverted will reach the market for 
goods and services sooner than if the 
diversion had not occurred.” (p. 
764.) Unless one assumes that the 
expenditures by the “employers” men- 
tioned for the items enumerated are 
immediately turned over by sellers of 
said items to their own workmen the 
contention is obviously invalid. 

In the same hypothetical argument 
we are told that “In so far as the 
N. R. A. purchasing power theory 
called for a general increase in income 
of employees at the expense of the 
earnings of the employers, it was, we 
believe, ill suited to the conditions pre- 
vailing when it was advanced” (pp. 
770-771). A few sentences further 
along it is stated that our author 
doubts the validity of the contention 
that the expansion of productive ac- 
tivities made possible by the increased 
spending of the workers benefited by 
wage increases would enable employ- 
ers generally to regain their profit 
position, without price increases, 
through a lowering of unit overhead 
costs.” But on pages 809 and 810, 
where the writer is trying to prove 
that price increases stimulated by the 
N. R. A. were unwise and unnecessary, 
we find the following: “In view of 
the sharp reductions in wage rates and 
salaries during the depression, and the 
marked increase in man-hour produc- 
tivity, it seems entirely probable that 
a volume of operations even approach- 
ing pre-depression levels would not 
only have restored a satisfactory level 
of profits to most branches of indus- 
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try without further price advances but 
would have enabled many of them to 
make still further price reductions to 
the benefit of the consuming public.” 
And in a footnote it is pointed out 
that for a number of manufacturing 
industries a median gain of about 16 
per cent was registered between 1929 
and 1933 in the average man-hour 
output of wage-earners. Which 
statement is one to believe? 

In the chapter on N. R. A. and em- 
ployment the statement is made that 
“the average week of 38-40 hours 
realizable under the present code 
regulations. . . in general . . . involves 
a substantial lowering of per capita 
output below that obtainable with 
longer hours.” (p. 837.) On the 
next page it is pointed out that “wage- 
earners in manufacturing, for ex- 
ample, produced only slightly less per 
worker on a 35-36 hour average week 
in the first half of 1934 than they did 
on a 50-hour week in 1929,” and that 
“substantial though less measurable 
gains appear to have been made in in- 
dustry generally.” These gains have 
been “so striking as to indicate the 
possibility of a standard of living for 
employed workers generally either 
equal to 1929 on a work week consid- 
erably reduced from pre-depression 
levels, or well above 1929 on a week 
conforming to those levels.” To the 
reviewer the contradiction seems obvi- 
ous, but for the benefit of those who 
disagree he adds that the general im- 
plications of the first statement quoted 
in this paragraph are directly con- 
trary to the findings of the American 
Engineering Council reported in the 
New York Times of December 14, 
1933, at page 25. 

So much for the “process of reason- 
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ing and inference” in Part VI. The 
authors of the various “parts” have 
without exception criticized some part 
of the N. R. A. as inconsistent, con- 
tradictory or self-defeating. They 
have absolved themselves to a degree 
from adhering to the rule of consis- 
tency by stating that “each author is, 
however, directly responsible only for 
the particular part of the work for 
which credit is assigned to him. . 
There has been no effort to strive for 
unanimity on points of detail.” (p. 
xii.) Consequently, the following 
two quotations may be taken as “hit- 
ting below the belt,” but they are 
offered nevertheless as exhibits of 
possible interest. 

“We have at present no knowledge 
that justifies us in using government 
regulation to check the amount of 
capital, labor, or natural resources 
that should flow into one industry 
rather than into others” (p. 650). 
The finest proof that this statement is 
not true is another publication of the 
Brookings Institution: The Case of 
Bituminous Coal by Walton Hamil- 
ton and Helen R. Wright. Any com- 
petent study of the production of 
petroleum provides further proof. 

“Significant also was the contribu- 
tion of the N. R. A. to the state of 
renewed hope and confidence which 
was ushered in with the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration” (p. 882, one of the 
“Concluding Observations” to which 
it seems all the authors agreed). 

“Our own view is that the N. R. A. 
by introducing into the business pic- 
ture a mass of new and unpredictable 
hazards tended to multiply the al- 
ready numerous uncertainties. 
They must be given some weight on 
the debt side of the ledger.” (pp. 


823-24.) 
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Great Britain 


Figures reported to the Trade Union Congress this year show that the total mem- 
bership of all trade unions in Great Britain and Northern Ireland rose to 4,567,000, an 
increase of 180,000 or over 4 per cent as compared with the previous year. Industrial 
distribution of trade union membership shows the largest concentration in transport, 
other than railways, with an aggregate total of 750,c00—practically all of it in two 
organizations, the Transport and General Workers, and the Municipal and General 
Workers. Mining and quarrying and the metal groups each totaled between 500,000 
and 600,c00—with more than 400,000 in the textile group and the national and local 
government group, while there are nearly 400,000 in the railway group. More than 
half of the female trade unionists are concentrated in the textile and teaching groups. 
Transport led the way in increases with nearly 84,000 new members. Female member- 
ship in trade unions increased by 79 per cent between these years. 


Outstanding in the discussions at the Margate Trades Union Congress was that 
which centered on systems of labor measurement. Congress carried a resolution, pro- 
posed by the Wire Drawers, and supported by the Medical Practicioners’ Union and the 
Constructional Engineers, asking the General Council to approach the Government with 
a request for public inquiry into the evils of labor measurement systems, The author 
of the resolution gave an account of the dispute in which his society had been involved 
through the operation of the Bedeaux system. 

Nearly one-half of the new factories opened last year were located in the Greater 
London area. During the year there were 478 new factories opened in the country 
as a whole, and 144 existing factories were extended; but the increase is balanced by 
the closing of 515 factories. The report made by the Board of Trade, also reveals 
that a definite contraction in the number of factories took place only in the group devoted 
to textiles. In the case of cotton spinning there were 99 factories closed during the 
year and no more than 19 new ones opened or old ones extended. 

A meeting has been arranged for between representatives of the three railway unions 
and the railway companies in Great Britain, to discuss restoration of wage cuts. The 
demand which affects some 300,000 railwaymen, has been formulated in four classes. 
The first calls for removal of the existing 244 per cent deduction, the others for increases 
in the payment for overtime, night duty and Sunday duty. 

Chester Cooperative Society has agreed, following negotiations with the National 
Union of Distributive and Allied Workers, to restore the 5 per cent wage cut made in 
1933. Under this arrangement 2% per cent is to be restored immediately, and 234 per 
cent the first week of January 1936. 

Trade Unions have been requested by the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress to send comments and information upon various aspects of workmen’s com- 
pensation to be investigated by a committee set up by the Home Office. The committee’s 
terms of reference provide for full investigation into the question of miner’s nystagmus; 
medical examination and certification generally in respect of accidents or any scheduled 
disease, including rehabilitation; and lump sum settlements. 


Canada 


The Department of Labor is furnished from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various departments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages conditions for the protection of the labor 
to be employed. An act of Parliament in 1930 entitled “The Fair Wages and Eight 
Hour Day Act” provides “All persons in the employ of the contractor, sub-contractor, 
or of any person doing or contracting to do the whole or any part of the work contem+ 
plated by the contract shall be paid such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time for competent workmen in the district in which the work is being 
performed for the character or class of work in which they are respectively engaged. . . .” 
The act further provides that the “working hours of persons so employed shall not 
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exceed eight hours per day except in such special cases as the Government or Council 
may otherwise provide, or, except in cases of emergency, as may be approved by the 
Minister.” 


Holland 


A Labor Plan has been drawn up by the Party and Trade Unions and envisages 
measures to bring about national economic recovery and decrease unemployment; to 
level out as far as possible booms and slumps in the future; organize production and 
adjust it to the needs of the people; raise permanently the general standard of living. 
The necessity of shortening the work week is emphasized and the 40-hour week urged 
as an important step toward recovery. 


Hungary 


In protest against the Government’s policy in prohibiting strikes, abolishing freedom 
of assembly and other restraining measures, an extraordinary Congress was held in 
Budapest attended by 121 representatives of Hungarian trade unions. On the matter 
of hours of work, the Congress demanded that the Government order the 48-hour working 
week, which now only applies to carpenters, joiners and cabinetmakers, extended im- 
mediately to cover all classes of industrial, commercial, and non-manual workers. 


Brazil 


An ordinance concerning hours of work on the railways became effective on August 7. 
The whole of the railway personnel is divided into four groups. In general the 8-hour 
day will apply. Locomotive and train service grades will work 96 hours in 14 days, 
subject to the uninterrupted period of duty not exceeding 16 hours, in the case of some 
grades 12 hours. In general an uninterrupted period of 8 hours duty shall be followed 
by 8 hours rest, apart from exceptional circumstances. If necessary, working hours 


may be extended to ro hours a day or 120 in 14 days, or even to 12 and 144 hours 
respectively, but in such cases the Ministry of Labor must be notified. 


Buenos Aires 


The Argentine Tramwaymen’s Union has secured an agreement with the Plata 
Omnibus Company providing the following increased wages: regular drivers $7.20, spare 
drivers $7.12, regular conductors $5, spare conductors $4.80. A maximum of 8 hours 25 
minutes has been established for the four journeys made daily, all additional time to 
be paid for separately. Time in excess of the legal working day has to be paid for as 
time and one-half. The employees will be entitled to apply for an advance in wages 
twice a month. In addition the company has undertaken to set aside $600 a month for 
repaying the sum it owes to its employees in arrears of wages. ~ j 


Norway 


At a recent meeting of the General Council of the Norwegian National Trade Union 
Center, it was decided to ballot the membership as to affiliation with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. The result of the ballot may be available before the 


end of this year. 
The President reported 180,000 members as now being affiliated with the National 
Center. He further reported on the discussion of hours of work at the last International 


Labor Conference in Geneva. 
Pan America 


Argentina 


The Argentine Tramwaymen’s Union secured an agreement providing the follow- 
ing increased wages in effect September 1: regular drivers $7.20, spare drivers $7.12, 
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regular conductors $5, spare conductors $4.80. A maximum of 8 hours 25 minutes 
has been established for the four journeys made daily, all additional time to be paid for 
separately. Overtime will be paid for as time and a half. The staff will be entitled to 
apply for an advance on wages twice a month. In addition the company will set aside 
$600 a month for repaying the sum it owes the staff in arrears of wages. 

Typographical workers declared a strike against “Serra Hnos” and the daily “Ultima 
Hora Ilustrada” because these companies discharged the personnel of their offices for 
having joined a union. 

Bolivia 


A Workers Insurance and Savings Fund has been created in La Paz by Presidential 
decree. The decree establishes a division for compensation of employees of mining 
companies for labor accidents and occupational diseases, and for the administration of 
their savings accounts. All miners are eligible for compensation from the Fund who hold 
an employment contract with employer registered in the Fund offices. Within 30 days 
after the directors of the Fund are installed, the mining companies are to pay the sum of 
20 bolivianos for each laborer as of April 30, 1935, which will be used as part of the 
initial capital of the Fund. The Government will contribute 100,000 bolivianos to the 
Fund. The companies will contribute 3 percent of their net payroli and the workers 
5 percent of their salaries, of which 1 percent will be put in the Fund and the remaining 
4 will be deposited to the workers account. 


Brazil 


On August 7 an ordnance providing the eight hour day on the railways became 
effective. Locomotive and train service grades will work 96 hours in 14 days subject 
to the uninterrupted period of duty not exceeding 16 hours and in the case of some 
grades 12 hours. In general an uninterrupted period of 8 hours’ duty shall be followed 
by 8 hours’ rest. If necessary, working hours may be extended to 10 hours a day or 120 
in 14 days or even to 12 and 144 hours respectively, but in such cases the Ministry of Labour 
must be notified. 

Chile 


The President of Chile created a commission to study the problems of the life and 
welfare of mothers and children. 

A women’s convention on civic affairs met in Santiago under the auspices of the 
Accion Nacional de Mujeres de Chile, an organization formed last year to coordinate 
women’s activities according to the principles of the Catholic Church. The granting of 
the municipal vote to women and the modification of the civil code so as to make the 
status of women more nearly equal to that of men has given new impetus to women’s 
movements. The convention devoted its time to reforms in civil and political matters and 
in the fields of education, economics and social welfare. 

Congress approved a measure requiring that bonuses must be paid to employees for 
the last two years by concerns which made profits. 


Colombia 


In his last message to Congress, the President of Colombia said that one of the prin- 
cipal causes for the failure of Colombia to develop her natural resources profitably was 
the result of a faulty educational system which produces a surplus of lawyers and physi- 
cians, leaving a dearth of technically trained men in industry and agriculture. The 
President plans to include in the budget appropriations which will reorganize primary edu- 
cation. ‘To those who may oppose universal education because of their belief that all or 
many of the industrial and agricultural enterprises of the country use cheap, illiterate 
labor the President replied that cheap, illiterate labor is responsible for the meagerness of 
the Colombian economic system and that the farmer and industrialist will not find market 
for their products until the standard of living of millions of Colombians who lead a 
poor, unambitious life has been raised. 

President Lopez extended session of Congress so that it would consider obligatory 
employes’ insurance, a law on private property rights and reformation of the land 
system, appointment of a commission to prepare a new mining code, 1936 budget, tax 
bills, education reform and a new penal code. 
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Cuba 


Numerous protests have been made against the inprisonment of Mr. Cesar Vilar, 
General Secretary of the Cuban Federation of Labor. According to reports Cuban 
workers are being oppressed by the Government of President Mendieta and the rights 
of assembly, of free speech and organizing have been taken away from them. Mr. Vilar, 
according to information received, was arrested because he asked for the Government to 
hold democratic elections next December so that all political parties would be represented 
at the polls and he also requested the Government to take another census of voters so 
that 300,000 Cuban citizens would be able to vote. Because his arrest was unjustified, 
the report states, the Government charged him with an attempt on the life of Mr. Jefferson 
Caffery, U. S. Ambassador to Cuba, and on the life of Batista, and at attempt at insur- 
rection by the organization of a general strike for December 15th of this year. It is 
understood that the accusation of an attempt on the life of Mr. Caffery was made so that 
Mr. Vilar would not get the good will and sympathy of the American public opinion. 

The Cabinet repealed the press law approved in April which imposed an implied 
censorship on the press. The repeal frees newspapers and other publications from the 
civil and criminal responsibility to which they were subjected by this law which 
required that newspapers cease printing news which the government viewed as alarming, 
tending to incite a rebellion or derogatory to the administration. The action of the Cabinet 
followed a decision of the Supreme Court declaring the law unconstitutional. 


Ecuador 


According to newspaper reports the Government of Ecuador signed a contract with 
Samuel Shitlowski and Boris Boni granting 120,000 acres of free Jand for Jewish refugees. 
The land will be parceled out to the colonies for a period of thirty years. The coloniza- 
tion committee will undertake the establishment within eighteen months of a bank to 
finance 300 families and also road building. Colonists must have capital of 1,000 francs. 


Mexico 


According to reports from the Department of Labor, it is the purpose of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic to improve workers’ salaries, to protect agricultural workers wages, 
to enforce labor contracts and to seek the unification of all trade unions. 


Panama 


The President of Panama issued a decree creating a National Agrarian Board which 
will have among others the following duties: study the agrarian problem of the small 
farmer, recommend to the Executive the acquisition of agricultural lands for distribution 
among indigent farmers, to study living conditions among farmers and their methods of 
production and distribution with a view of improving their standard of living and their 
economic status. 

Hawaii 


Honolulu—Business executives have banded together and formed the Industrial Asso- 
ciation of Hawaii to combat communistic influence among dock workers. The action is the 
outgrowth of the arrival from the Pacific Coast of a group of organizers who will attempt 
to organize a branch of the International Longshoremen’s Union, enrolling Hawaiian, 
Japanese and Portuguese stevedores. 


Philippine Islands 


Manila—On November 15, in the presence of Vice President Garner and numerous 
high government officials the Philippine Commonwealth was inaugurated and Manuel 
Quezon became President. For the next ten years the Philippines will act independently— 
with the help of the United States Government. The President of the United States may 
supervise United States loans, veto any law imperiling their finances, and intervene to 
preserve order. Complete and final separation will take place in 1945. 
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ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—We are organizing the shoe 
salesmen. We will fight the sales tax at the 
special session of the Legislature in January. 
We had some very good labor legislation en- 
acted into law at the last session. Union label 
leagues are being extensively organized 
throughout the state. Considerable PWA work 
is under way.—J. W. ELLison, Jr. 

Carbon Hill.—We are still adding members 
to the established unions here and are cam- 
paigning for unionism throughout Walker 
County with the result that the county is well 
organized. Plans are being made to present 
many bills when the Legislature meets in Janu- 
ary. The miners are still locked out by the 
operators and the State has cut off relief for 
the miners. Building of side walks, road work, 
school houses, sanitary work, and sewing rooms 
for women are among our relief projects.— 
Joun Liticx. 

Tuscaloosa.—Charters have been applied for 
bakery workers and hod carriers and common 
laborers. In cooperation with the Central 
Labor Union the writer is making an effort to 
organize the butcher workmen. At the last 
session of the State Legislature we were able 
to get seventeen counts in our favor. We failed 
in six but the State Federation of Labor Legis- 
lative Committee is going back at the short ses- 
sion and we are hopeful of getting them 
through. Several new agreements with the 
United Mine Workers of America have been 
reached. Employees of the Gulf States Paper 
Company are still on strike for the union shop 
agreement. There are several road projects 
under way, also remodeling of the court house, 
repairs on public library and painting of 
school houses.—Mark M. FIsHER. 


* Data in this section compiled from reports 
for October. 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—We expect to have the bus and 
truck drivers lined up and will ask for a 
charter shortly. Conditions are such here that 
it is nearly impossible to do much organizing. 
Wages are lower than ever before. Last sum- 
mer’s drought cut from labor which has now 
come to the city and will work for anything. 
Our unions are not seeking new agreements at 
this time as they seem satisfied under present 
conditions as there are hundreds of idle workers 
from the surrounding drought stricken vicinity 
begging for something to do at any wage. 
Very little relief work is in progress. ‘There 
have been a number of projects approved and 
money appropriated, but it is being held up by 
the State Administrator and Welfare Board 
who seem to be holding up the work until win- 
ter.—J. H. Gore. 


CALIFORNIA 


Santa Maria.—Unions of butchers and bar- 
bers have been formed. Bartenders, cooks and 
waiters are slowly organizing and the truck 
drivers report slow progress. The Central 
Labor Union holds a round table every week 
after the regular meeting—members of all 
unions are invited to bring in their problems. 
Many interesting meetings are held in this way 
and we feel that we are dispensing some knowl- 
edge concerning labor. Under the PWA we 
have the following projects—construction of vet- 
erans’ memorial building, and four road oiling 
and realignment projects. These five projects 
will take care of all able bodied men in this 
district. Unemployment among able men has 
been at a minimum during the last three months, 
harvesting having taken up the slack—J. W. 
WALKER. 

San Pedro—Application has been made for 
a federal charter for office clerks. Efforts are 
being made to organize the common laborers. 
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All labor councils and unions are protesting 
the security wage. Engineers and teamsters 
have signed quite a few agreements. One fish 
cannery has signed an agreement with the union 
and we expect others to do the same in the near 
future. Have two relief jobs at Long Beach 
at present with more to start shortly—CzciL 
O. JouNson. 

Ventura—A $7,000,000 state institution, 
highway construction to cost $2,000,000 and 
private home construction have greatly in- 
creased’ employment. Unorganied workers, 
especially the white collar class, have been sub- 
jected to lower wages, longer hours and lay- 
offs since the Supreme Court decision on the 
NRA. We have a closed shop agreement with 
contractors on the new State Hospital. Cost of 
living is increasing slightly. Rents are rising 
due to house shortage. We are concentrating 
on the organization of common laborers. We 
have an excellent evening high school with many 
of our members enrolled.—W. O. SmiTu. 

Watsonville-—Employment is increasing, due 
to the seasonal nature of the crops in this 
particular district. The relief program is prac- 
tically at a standstill. Lower wages, longer 
hours and lay-offs have resulted from the Su- 
preme Court decision on the NRA. The Fruit 
and Vegetable Workers’ Union have continued 
their agreement for another year. Negotiations 
are under way for an agreement by members 
of the culinary alliance. There is a decided 
increase in the cost of living.—JAmeEs A. SELLS. 


CANADA 


Walkerville——Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize civic, utility, waterboard and gas sta- 
tion employees and butchers and school care- 
takers. Bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers and 
common laborers are having their hearing with 
employers for establishment of the Industrial 
Standards Act. Workers educational classes 
started this week.—Gezorce Hope. 

Winnipeg.—The United Garment Workers 
with the aid of the Trades and Labor Council 
are trying to increase their membership. Meet- 
ings are being held for this purpose. The cloak- 
makers now have a 100 per cent organization 
with signed agreement reducing hours to 44 
a week and carrying a wage increase of from 
5 to 20 per cent with closed shop conditions. 
This agreement is good for two years. The cap 
and hat makers have just about completed a 
100 per cent organization and have signed a 
closed agreement for one year with reduced 
hours and wage increases. The fur workers 
have also formed a local. As a result of our 
organization work it is hoped that over 2,000 
members will be added to the rolls of the 
various international unions. Over $2,000,000 
is being spent for relief work.—W. E. Stusss. 
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COLORADO 


Ft. Collins—From May 1 to October 1 the 
carpenters have built their membership from 
nine to forty. At the present time the painters 
have a dispensation on in a drive for new 
members. Adult education classes are getting 
under way. We have three small PWA jobs 
with others pending —FRANK PULLIAM. 

Grand Junction—We are trying to organize 
the grocery clerks and it looks as if our efforts 
will be successful. The cooks and waiters have 
signed up with another of our restaurants using 
the standard agreement which was drawn up 
for this city. We have the same educaticn 
program as last year. The oiling and gravel- 
ing of several blocks of the city street and the 
building of a viaduct over one of the railway 
crossings are our relief projects—HENRY M. 
TEBO. 

FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—Electricians have just chartered 
a union. Brick masons and plasterers are or- 
ganizing. The writer is trying to form a cen- 
tral labor union. A local swimming pool, 
hanger at airport, some street and sewerage 
work are among relief projects.—FRANK 
WALKER. 

GEORGIA 


Augusta.—The writer with the assistance of 
the Central Labor Union committee has or- 
ganized the high line electrical workers in- 


cluding the shop workers of the Georgia 
Power Company. This union takes in about 80 
per cent of the workers and this includes the 
surrounding towns within 100 miles of Augusta 
where this company operates. The plumbers’ 
union signed a contract with one of the firms 
that heretofore has been most unfair to union 
labor. The carpenters have succeeded in es- 
tablishing in the Swift and Company packing 
plant complete union conditions. The hod 
carriers union is holding educational meetings 
at the various churches once a month under 
the auspices of the organizing committee of the 
Central Labor Union. Among relief projects 
are the building of several colored country 
schools, and highway work.—H. H. STewarr. 
Savannah.—Organization activities are on 
among retail clerks and employees of steel 
products companies. Pep meetings are held 
once a month for all union men to stimulate 
members of local unions to more action along 
organization lines. We are interested in the 
boiler inspection and old age pension bills. 
The old age pension bill was passed by our 
State Legislature but vetoed by Governor Tal- 
madge. A committee is now undertaking ac- 
tion with regard to the legality of the Gover- 
nor vetoing and preventing a referendum vote 
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by the people. We have craft classes formed 
by the Trades and Labor Council for union 
men only. Paving and drainage under the 
PWA. We have several other projects in the 
making, such as a school building and through 
the unions we have been able to place all skilled 
men on the job.—Marion F. Davis. 


IDAHO 


Boise—A local of the Women’s Interna- 
tional Union Label League is being instituted 
here. Nampa barbers are being organized. 
Boise building trades unions are gaining in 
membership. Organized labor is cooperating 
with the organized farmers to fight the state 
two cent sales tax enacted in the last Legisla- 
ture and to help keep the 3 per cent mine 
income tax on the state statute books. We are 
also working to get the old-age pension law 
revised to meet the Federal social security re- 
quirements. One school for instruction of girls 
is being conducted in southwestern Idaho at 
Weiser under the IERA and the NYA. At 
Pocatello a workers’ education project is under 
way. The National Youth Administration is 
becoming organized here and a NYA state ad- 
visory board has been created with a represen- 
tative from Labor on it. Many workers are 
engaged in_ blister-rust control work in the 
forests, mostly in northern Idaho. A number 
of PWA projects have been started, mostly 
highway construction and railroad grade cross- 
ing elimination. Our relief load involves ap- 
proximately 56,630 persons, slightly more than 
half the number receiving relief from the Ad- 
ministration at the high point last winter. The 
total includes both employables and unemploy- 
ables.—L. O. NICHOLS. 


ILLINOIS 


Bloomington.—Efforts are being made to 
unionize the cooks, school teachers, sheet metal 
workers, laundry employees, candy makers, out- 
side linemen and garage mechanics. We are 
interested in the eight-hour bill for women, in- 
creased wages for fire fighters and one for in- 
spection of barbers. Upholsterers and teamsters 
have secured new agreements. The carpenters 
have new by-laws effective on November 1. 
A Union Label League has been formed. Sev- 
eral small PWA projects have been started 
but they do not pay the union scale—JoHN 
LANHAM. 

Christoper—Increase in employment is very 
slow as the only work being given out is on 
federal projects where wages are very low. 
This causes employers in private industry to 
refuse to pay a higher wage. Wages on fed- 
eral projects which formerly paid 6234 cents an 
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hour now pay 3134 cents. Coal operators are 
laying off a large percent of their employees. 
A large union of teamsters and truck drivers 
has been organized and efforts are being made 
to organize the retail clerks and to establish a 
central labor union—Ross Wuire. 

Decatur.—Efforts are being made to organize 
the employees of two manufacturing companies 
here. We are interested in the following legis- 
lation—social security, old age pension, unem- 
ployment compensation, administration act, gen- 
eral welfare provisions, six day week law, 
wage assignment and minimum wage bills, 
women’s eight-hour law and injunction limita- 
tion bill. The printing pressmen and garment 
workers are still negotiating for an agreement 
carrying the closed shop.—Lzon D. BasHore. 

East St. Louis.—Since July, 1934, the writer 
has been working with the large line and ma- 
rine workers and has now been promised their 
affiliation with union labor. Several unions 
are working on new agreements. Several relief 
projects are pending but the security wage is a 
vital question with us.—Rosert Bates. 

Kewanee.—Bartenders, clerks and barbers 
are organizing. The miners’ agreements are in 
the hands of committees. The glove workers 
have a case before the National Labor Relations 
Board. Road and street work are our relief 
projects—Bgn P. Gast. 

Waukegan.—The organizing committee is 
always busy working on the unorganized 
groups. The Central Labor Council started 
their study classes November 1. The jobs at 
Ft. Sheridan, IIll., and the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station are being done under relief.— 
Georce NorDsTrom. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart—We are trying to organize the 
woodworkers at Goshen, and the rubber work- 
ers of that city are starting a drive to gain 
members in two unorganized shops. The Over- 
land truck drivers are pressing for new mem- 
bers and each day finds them adding to their 
membership list. A Labor Institute is planned 
for Goshen to be held under the auspices of the 
rubber and wood workers. About 450 men are 
given work on repair of side walks, parks, 
roads, streets and bridges. Since the Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA laboring conditions 
as to hours have come to a bad state. Very 
few, if any, of the shops are working only 
forty hours. Most shops run fifty or more. 
Some case workers are putting in as many as a 
hundred hours a week. Several of the shops 
are working at full capacity. The Metal Form- 
ing Company, making heaters for Ford cars, 
are running three shifts of eight hours seven 
days a week. This shop is in Elkhart, as is the 
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Shoes and Coats for the 


Seven of Them 


The clock ticks, the kettle sings 
and Mother Mulcahey goes 
cheerfully on with her work. 
Things are so different from yes- 
terday! 


What is so different? Well, 
nothing you can see, exactly— 
same old railroad flat in a Ninth 
Avenue brownstone walk-up, 
same old sun shining through the 
haze and the geranium and the 
clean but frayed kitchen curtain. 


There’s nothing much you can 
hear that’s different, either, be- 
cause Mrs. Mulcahey, mother of 
seven and all their troubles, wife 
of Pat (foreman, no less! on the 
new school job)—Annie Mul- 
cahey is singing today just like 
she was singing yesterday. 


The reason things are so dif- 
ferent today is that yesterday’s 
singing was for keeping away the 
bad fairies that were threatening 
the Mulcahey’s with a hard, cold 
winter—bad cess to thim! 


But today’s singing—now 
that’s something else again. ’Tis 
the good fairies that are making 
merry in Mother Mulcahey’s 
kitchen this day. And why, in- 
deed? Well, right quick she’ll tell 
you: 


“Sure, I have all me bills paid 
—not a farthin’ do we owe to 
annyone—and that means the 


rint too, mind ye now! Well, and 
what then, say ye? Do ye not 
know that it means shoes and 
coats for the sivin av thim kids 
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with me Pat’s pay free to be 
used for some clothin’ instid of 
auld debts we was owin!’’ 


Household relieves old debts, 
releases cash for current needs 
in thousands of homes annually, 
through its 185 offices in 132 
cities. What greater relief than 
to have a collection of nagging 
debts off one’s mind entirely? 
With debts budgeted into 
monthly payments there is some- 
thing left on payday with which 
to buy sorely needed articles. 


And with old bills turned into 
one budgeted obligation to 
Household, the Mulcaheys and 
the Carlsons and the Vessellis 
and Smiths will make a new 
start, financially. Household 
shows them how to get more for 
their money by teaching them 
“Better Buymanship.”’ House- 
hold gives them a budget plan 
they can actually follow in the 
booklet: ‘‘“Money Management 
for Households.”” Many will save 


as much as 20% on their pur- 
chases by following Household’s 
“Better Buymanship” sugges- 
tions. This may pay back the 
small loan from Household and 
put something aside for the next 
emergency. 


And next time the “sivin av 
thim kids” need shoes and coats 
there may be no bad fairies that 
Mother Mulcahey will have to 
be singing away—atall, atall! 


Send for free samples of House- 
hold’s buying and budgeting 
booklets. You should be aware 
of this educational work that 
Household conducts on a nation- 
wide basis—amongst its custom- 
ers and the public at large, as well. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


“Your Doctor of Family Finances” 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
. 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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Smoler Dress Shop which is paying $8.50 per 
week.—A. J. ZOLLINGER. 

Fort Wayne.—Employment is slowly increas- 
ing. The General Electric Company, hosiery 
mills, pump and tank industry and the building 
trades are taking on men in. small numbers. 
The effect of the Supreme Court decision is 
shown mostly in the elimination of overtime 
pay, and in longer hours—by the extension of 
hours firms have been able to curtail the re- 
employment of furloughed workers. Truck 
drivers and street and railway employees have 
renewed agreements. Cost of living has in- 
creased slightly, though most items have 
reached their peak. Plans are being made for 
organization work among the service trades and 
several industrial plants as well. Arrange- 
ments are under way to carry on educational 
work again this winter under the Federal Emer- 
gency Educational Program.—C. O. VAN Horn. 

Fort Wayne.—In the milk industry the truck 
drivers have obtained agreements with five 
dairies. The Federal Labor Union in conjunc- 
tion with the General Electric Company is 
sponsoring a class in public speaking —ARTHUR 
C. ViaT. 

Kokomo.—We are still working to organize 
the truck drivers. The effort to organize the 
filling station men has not yet met with success. 
Under the head of relief we have work on a 
sewer leading towards the construction of a 
sewage disposal plant; early in 1936 a new 
Court House is to be built. A Government 
representative has been sent here to check up on 
some of the factories—H. E. VINCENT. 

Kokomo.—Fifty applications for membership 
in our Federal Labor Union have been received 
recently. We are going after more and intend 
to follow this up by organizing truck drivers 
and then gasoline station attendants. The print- 
ing pressmen signed an agreement with our 
local newspaper. As we have a vicious anti- 
picketing ordinance here we may find it difi- 
cult to obtain agreements in the future. One 
PWA project has just started. A number of 
WPA jobs are under way.—Larap WILSON. 


KENTUCKY 


Hardy.—Employment is about the same as it 
was before the NRA was declared unconstitu- 
tional. The Murphy Store has lengthened 
hours six a week. Cost of living has increased 
from 25 to 30 per cent in the past year. Plans 
are under way for the organization of fire 
fighters, janitors and gas station filling attend- 
ants.—F. C. OWENS. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville—Employment at this writing is 


neither on the increase or decline. Only the 
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small retail stores have taken advantage of the 
Supreme Court decision on the NRA to lowe: 
wages, lengthen hours and lay off workers. 
Thirty-five working agreements have been 
negotiated by the retail clerks in the past month 
and more are being signed every day. These 
agreements cover hours, minimum wage and 
other working conditions, including seniority 
clause. Cost of living has risen. An educa- 
tional committee has been organized among the 
crafts to arrange for speakers to carry on a 
general educational campaign along the lines 
of the American Federation of Labor, buying 
union label goods and what organization means 
to the worker.—THoMAs CROWE. 


MAINE 


Portland.—Textile and shoe workers continue 
their organizing plans. No relief work other 
than the relaying of street and water works.— 
Frank C. McDonacp. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland.—A large mass meeting is being 
planned by the Trades Council assisted by the 
rubber workers. Retail clerks, bartenders, 
bakers and rubber workers have organizing 
undertakings in progress.—JOHN F. Burcess. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


South Hadley Falls.—Textile, hotel and res- 
taurant workers and paper makers have or- 
ganizing campaigns in progress. The Skinner 
Silk Company wants to give their workers 
about a 40 per cent cut in wages and our 
grievance commitee is holding conferences on 
this issue. About 25 persons have attended the 
two meetings we have held on economics. Road 
building and paving work are our _ relief 
projects—MICHAEL J. McLain. 

Marlboro.—All building crafts, boot and 
shoe makers, laborers, mechanics, barbers and 
bartenders are out to increase their member- 
ship. The legislative committee of the Central 
Labor Union looks after all labor measures for 
this district. All unions are under old agree- 
ments negotiated last spring. Classes in Ameri- 
canization, working problems of interest to the 
workers and manual training classes have been 
started. A water and sewer extension, play- 
ground, side walk, road work with some for- 
estry and bush cutting are our relief projects.—— 
Joun T. Tucker. 


MICHIGAN 


Flint—We are organizing barbers and are 
attempting to organize hotel and restaurant 
employees. The truck drivers’ union reports 
progress in signing of new agreements with 
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companies hauling freight over the highways, 
and with a new brewery here. We are espe- 
cially interested in securing the passage of the 
anti-injunction law. Several new agreements 
carrying a 10 pér cent wage increase have been 
negotiated with coal dealers. A committee of 
the Central Labor Union has started some edu- 
cational work. Paving jobs, sewer work, and 
work on parks and country roads are among 
relief projects—ROBERT E. PAssace. 

Grand Rapids——The Corduroy Cord Me- 
chanical Division had about 75 persons present 
at their meeting. All signed.up and more are 
coming to the next meeting and we hope to 
install this union of rubber workers very 
shortly. All our education work done at pres- 
ent is through mass meetings and we have held 
several meetings with considerable success. 
Taking out street car tracks and repaving of 
streets are on the relief list—WuLLIAM H. 
RICHMOND. 

Kalamazoo.—Common laborers are forming a 
union. The Michigan Federation of Labor with 
the cooperation of the fire fighters have had the 
Civil Service bill passed in the State of Michi- 
gan. The stage employees have sent in new 
contracts to the office for their approval. We 
have plenty of work on relief—repaving of 
all main streets and the job will last practically 
all winter. Lots of men have gone off relief 
and they feel a whole lot better by being in- 
dependent.—Georce HEATH. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls——A label league has been 
formed affiliated with the Central Trades and 
Labor Assembly. Black Bay road work is our 
only relief project under way at this writing.— 
HAROLD REICH. 

Red Wing.—Carpenters, city firemen and 
police are organizing. We are out to defeat the 
sales tax. The electricians’ union has entered 
into an agreement with the electric shops. CCC 
camps are to be built by union labor. A Fed- 
eral dam is being built on the Mississippi River. 
—FRANK KOESTER. 

St. Cloud—The writer organized Milk 
Drivers’ Local Union No. 507. The movie op- 
erators also signed a new agreement. A 
Label League has also been formed.—JorNn J. 
BALoc. 

MISSOURI 


St. Joseph.—Efforts along organization lines 
are being made by the milk drivers, workers in 
packing plants and the Quaker Oats Company 
and a reorganization of candy workers is under 


way. Talks on the importance of using the 
union label and shop cards have been started 
by the Central Labor Union. On PWA pro- 
jects about 175 persons have been given work— 
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a $250,000 state hospital is under construction. 
—Davip E. PAINTER. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island—We are trying to organize 
the auto mechanics, sheet metal workers and 
retail clerks. A bill is in preparation making 
a communist movement a violation in the State 
of Nebraska and providing a penalty for same. 
Moving picture operators are negotiating a new 
agreement. The Central Labor Union is trying 
to promote an adult night school. A new city 
hall, costing $200,000 and an air port costing 
$400,000 is under construction as a_ relief 
project.—C. K. Henry. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—Retail clerks and textile work- 
ers are organizing. The Central Labor Union 
is considering resuming classes and talks similar 
to those held last winter and which were given 
by Harry Russell of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau. Cost of living is reported to be 28 
per cent higher in September than it was in 
August. The shut down of the Amoskeag Mfg. 
Company affecting some 5,000 or 6,000 employ- 
ees is beginning to be felt here, as a number of 
these former employees have been added to the 
relief rolls—HENRy J. PICHETTE. 


NEW JERSEY 


Cedar Knolls.—The loyalty of electricians to 
their union has resulted in fairly good wage 
conditions for workers in this craft. Factories 
have been operating better than other industries 
but they work their employees overtime—some 
girls in the box factory average 70 hours since 
the NRA was declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. Wage levels have been greatly 
reduced. The building trades have been hard 
hit and many are out of work. To get employ- 
ment in that line you have to take whatever 
you can get.—AAron B. Losey. 

Secaucus.—Silk dyers, garment workers, 
painters, bartenders, waiters, musicians and tex- 
tile workers are organizing. We are particu- 
larly interested in the anti-injunction and social 
security bills. Silk dyers, painters, bartenders, 
waiters and musicians report new agreements. 
We are planning for classes in public speaking, 
labor economics, etc. Relief work is very 
slow.—RoserT R. DOYLE. 

Union City—The State Federation of Labor 
is now formulating the legislative program to 
be followed during the coming session of the 
Legislature. The Central Labor Union holds a 
forum at the close of each meeting to discuss 
various problems of interest to labor. Construc- 
tion work on a new stadium costing $172,472 has 
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been delayed and work on this is expected to 
begin the latter part of November.—JosepH 
Quinn. 


NEW YORK 


Norfolk.—Discussion is under way in several 
local unions in Norfolk, Raymondville and 
Massena to form a central labor union with 
headquarters in Massena. Unemployed work- 
ers are on town relief. Several relief projects 
started a year ago are being held up by in- 
junction against the village of Norfolk by 
some of the citizens backed by the manufac- 
turers—JAY M. CLARKE. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville—Boot and shoe workers, retail 
clerks, meat cutters, textile workers, service sta- 
tion attendants and laundry workers have or- 
ganization campaigns in progress, as well as 
members of the Federal Labor Union which is 
composed of colored workers. We are inter- 
ested in returning the schools back to the voters 
and parents. Patronage of card and _ label 
goods is urged. Literature is distributed and 
efforts are made to have workers subscribe to 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Government hos- 
pital, rural school and highway work with low 
salaries per month of from $28.00 to $58.00, 
with the highway department doing the most 
chiseling.—WILLIAM W. RUNYANS. 

Shelby.—Through our organization drive we 
have been successful in bringing the textile 
workers into the union; progress is also re- 
ported in the unionization of hod carriers and 
common laborers. The big oil companies are 
hostile to organization of their filling station 
attendants. Under the direction and with the 
help of Mr. Howard Bridgeman, head of the 
State Workers’ Educational Department, we 
hope to start several sessions in economics, his- 
tory, English, etc., that will continue through the 
winter. No relief projects are under way at 
this writing but huge allotments have been 
made and the program is scheduled to com- 
mence soon.—PAUL R. CHRISTOPHER. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—A local of retail clerks has been or- 


ganized. Truck drivers and teamsters, bar- 
tenders, cooks and waitresses, firemen, oilers 
and helpers have organization activities in prog- 
ress. The State Federation of Labor is con- 
ducting classes in almost every craft and the 
teachers for this work are paid by the Govern- 
ment. We- expect several big relief jobs to 
open shortly —C. T. VAUGHAN. 
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Coshocton.—H. W. Wilson, organizer for the 
American Federation of Labor, in cooperation 
with our Trades and Labor Council, has put 
on a general campaign to organize every indus- 
try in the county. The writer has been assisting 
him and our efforts are meeting with success. 
Pressmen and printers have put a new agree- 
ment into effect here. Mine workers are put- 
ting in a new wage scale. We are planning 
a series of mass meetings to educate the people 
on buying union label goods and to demand 
union help. We have 700 members eligible for 
relief work and at present we have 136 men 
working on PWA projects but at starvation 
wages of $11 per week.—RoBerT McCormick. 


Lima.—Efforts are being made to organize 
the workers at the Marvel Maid Garment Com- 
pany and the Superior Body Company. Cooks 
and waiters are organizing. We are interested 
in the bettering of the workmen’s compensation 
law. The writer is trying to interest workers 
in collective bargaining and principles of union- 
ism. Relief works are general repair to streets 
and parks, railroad crossing elimination, etc.— 
ALFRED T. Murpxy. 

Marion.—There have been some layoffs in 
the industries, but the few PWA projects that 
have started have reduced the number of un- 
employed but the situation is still serious. Lower 
wages, longer hours and layoffs have resulted 
from the Supreme Court decision on the NRA. 
Bartenders, hotel and restaurant employees are 
organizing and expect to present a new agree- 
ment shortly. Everything, except local fruits 
and vegetables, is increasing in price—GLENN 
L, SWETLAND. 


Piqua.—Employment is increasing. The 
Wood Tool and Shovel, the Piqua Handle and 
the Cron Furniture Companies have added to 
their working force. Two out of the three com- 
panies mentioned operate on the 8-hour day. 
Food, meats, rents and clothing seem to be on 
a steady increase. The organizing plan is now 
in full swing to get the whole town organized.— 
Haro_p L. BAKER. 


Springfield—The organization committee of 
the Trades and Labor Assembly will hold a 
series of open meetings during the winter 
months for the purpose of organizing building, 
metal and miscellaneous workers. International 
officers of the unions involved will be asked to 
address these meetings. Unemployment insur- 
ance, old age pension, workmen’s compensation 
and other social security legislation will be 
brought before the Ohio General Assembly. 
Much of this legislation will have for its pur- 
pose bringing Ohio laws into accord with the 
Federal Social Security Act. 
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Springfield Adult Educational Council, re- 
cently formed, is coordinating work of all agen- 
cies engaged in adult education in Springfield. 
In addition a public forum will be conducted 
during the winter months. Organized labor is 
affiliated and is represented on the council. A 
study is being made of the methods to be used 
to bring cases before the National Labor Board. 
Union officers are being urged to study the in- 
formation disseminated by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Completion of a sewerage 
program, conservancy program, and plans to 
improve streets are major projects under relief 
works and WPA. Director C. C. Stillman, of 
the WPA in Ohio, has announced increases of 
approximately 81 per cent in wage scales on 
WPA projects. The increases range from 53 
cents an hour in counties with cities of 100,000 
or more population to 33.7 cents in counties with 
cities of less than 5,000 population and are 
effective October 16. The increases were ob- 
tained by reducing the minimum hours per 
month from 130 to 72 throughout the state. 
The reduction in hours is 44.6 per cent. The 
monthly wage, which ranges from $85 to $55, 
remains unchanged. The top wage will be 
$1.18 an hour in counties with cities of 100,000 
population or more, and the minimum will be 
76 cents an hour in counties with cities of less 
than 5,000 population. An Ohio Allied Printing 
Trades Council has been organized. It will 
foster an organizing campaign among printing 
craft workers in the state, as well as safeguard- 
ing the interests of these unions in legislative 
matters that may affect their interests. An 
effort is now being made by certain persons 
to have all state printing done in penal institu- 
tions to the detriment of employers and free 
labor. A special committee surveying costs of 
administration of various state departments has 
made a vicious attack on the Ohio Old. Age 
Pension Law, including a recommendation that 
counties shall bear 25 per cent of the cost of 
payment of pensions. This will be opposed, be- 
cause 90 per cent of the counties have no funds 
and are unable through taxation to provide such 
funds. The purpose is to vitiate the law. Work 
continues to improve in the Springfield area. 
Latest figures available are 86.45 per cent as 
compared with 1929. Building employment con- 
tinues to improve.—C. W. RICH. 

Youngstown.—We are still concentrating on 
the organization of the retail clerks despite the 
fact that our efforts in the past have not met 
with success. Bakers and machinists are con- 
ducting a drive. Tailors and truck drivers are 
doing fine with their campaign. The former 
union, after a strike of five days, have signed 
agreements with thirty merchants carrying a 20 
per cent wage increase and modified closed shop. 
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The truck drivers have signed agreements with 
five firms in the past two weeks. Quite a num- 
ber of road projects and repairs on schoolhouses 
are under way. On the schoolhouse work non- 
union, after a strike of five days, has signed 
WPA conditions are the rule. About 3,000 are 
employed, mostly unskilled labor. Efforts are 
being made by officers of the local building 
trades to have a slum elimination project ap- 
proved that has been hanging fire for the past 
year.—Epwarp W. MILLER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Silk workers are planning a mass 
meeting. There are numerous relief projects 
now in operation—about two weeks ago the 
strike was settled on these various projects and 
workers are now receiving $60.50 per 120 hour 
work a month instead of $55 per 140 hour 
month.—SAMUEL MaACRI. 

Barnesboro.—A Central Labor Union has been 
formed. Several unions of retail clerks and 
common laborers are in the making. Work in 
behalf of the union label has been started: by 
the writer. The remodeling of municipal build- 
ings here and four road projects in the county 
constitute our relief work.—WILBERT ENTWISTLE. 

Easton.—Fur workers are organizing in the 
Easton-Phillipsburg area. Silk workers have 
been spreading organization in the unorganized 
mills. Extensive plans are under way to con- 
tinue the Labor College. This is a FERA proj- 
ect which was operative for the past nine 
months. The Central Labor Union started the 
last project and has stated they will sponsor the 
new one. The writer has been supervisor of 
these projects. Some road building is being 
done. Some repairs to park property and erec- 
tion of two pavilions is contemplated. Addi- 
tional work on grading and beautifying the 
grounds around the City Hall is being planned. 
—WALTER M. TRUMBULL. 

Erie—Cleaners and dyers are organizing. 
We are interested in old age pension, revision 
of constitution to liberalize it, shorter work week 
for women and the State Federation of Labor 
has several other bills under consideration. We 
have several relief projects that give work to 
800 or 900 men.—L. D. JENNINGS. 

Hazelton.—A complete walkout at the Baer 
Silk Throwing Company located at Berwick, 
Pa., of some 200 workers protesting against 
wage cuts of from 32% cents per hour to 25 
cents. A union of textile workers has been 
organized. The owners, Messrs. Eugene and 
Carlos Baer, of the mill refuse to recognize the 
union and want an independent union. Workers 
in this mill are 95 per cent organized and the firm 
refuses to deal with the union so we are taking 
our case to the Regional Labor Board. Several 
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streets are being surfaced under the auspices 
of the PWA.—Roy F. KL Inc. 

Hollsopple-—The International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers District Coun- 
cil of Somerset, Pa., has asked for a dispensa- 
tion on their charter, as they have planned an 
organizing campaign for the month of Novem- 
ber. Local Union No. 110 of the Truck Drivers 
at Johnstown signed an agreement with the 
Walker Ice Cream Company carrying the closed 
shop provisions. WPA has started a large num- 
ber of road projects that have employed a large 
number of men.—EARL MaARrbDIs. 

York.—York Federation of Trade Unions has 
appointed an organizing committee to carry on 
during the winter months. We have invited 
Senator Robert F. Wagner to speak. Wall- 
paper helpers and wallpaper machine printers 
and color mixers and teamsters and chauffeurs 
have signed union agreements. Sewerage, road 
repairs and street improvements are among re- 
lief projects—HERMAN STEIN. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gaffney.—There has been slight increase in 
workers employed in the cotton mills. Most of 
the mills have put on a third shift. The Broad 
River Mills at Blacksburg tried to go on the 
10-hour day but employees struck and after 
several weeks a satisfactory agreement was 
reached which did not include the 1ro-hour day. 
A very noticeable increase in price of almost 
every item in the grocery line. Most of the 
organizing here is among employees of the cot- 
ton mills—they are not hard to organize but it 
is difficult to keep them organized—Tuomas E. 
PERKINS. 

TENNESSEE 


Johnson City—An effort is being made by 
the organizing committee of the Central Labor 
Union to secure charters for the electrical work- 
ers, automobile mechanics and woodworkers of 


the hardwood lumber plant. A contract was 
recently signed with both daily newspapers 
whereby the composing room force received 
slight increase with back pay from July 1. The 
pressmen of the same papers are negotiating 
their contract and will in all probability secure 
an increase. Works Progress officials have re- 
cently announced the Government has posted 
$556,000 to launch work on construction of an 
airport. This will give 800 men work for some 
time.—W. G. Hart. 


VIRGINIA 


Hampton.—The boilermakers and shipbuild- 
ers have had an organizer here for several 
months to unionize those that are eligible for 
membership. The master cleaners and dyers 
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are planning a bill similar to the Guffey Coal 
Bill. One armory, one sea-wall bulkhead and 
one school building are our relief projects.— 
Cari E. GUSTAFSON. 


WASHINGTON 


Kelso.—All crafts and callings are organized 
in the Kelso-Longview district. The unhealthy 
situation in the lumber industry is rapidly be- 
coming less acute. Concerted effort to build 
up these unions will soon take shape. These 
men are beginning to realize they must have 
organization. There is being reintroduced in 
the State Legislature a bill outlawing company 
blacklisting and a bill for the establishment of 
state owned enterprise. Both these bills were 
defeated by a bare majority in the last session. 
All crafts are renewing agreements and the 
situation is excellent except for lumber. Dyking 
projects, roads, clearing land for bounty poor 
farm which is giving work to about 195 men.— 
A. G. LEACH. 

Port Angeles—We are forming women’s aux- 
iliaries to all local unions. The city is planning 
some work and the county is trying to match 
money with the Federal Government to do road 
work and bridges.—W. F. Kisy. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—There has been and now 1s a 
grand revival of union activity in this locality. 
The chemical, which is the largest industry next 
to mining, is taking a decided movement for 
unionizing. We have organized and made a 
new agreement for teamsters; have secured 
charters for filling station attendants; fire han- 
dlers in Huntington and auto mechanics at 
Montgomery. There is very little relief work 
being done. There are 7,000 relief cases in the 
county.—THOMAS CAIRNS. 

Fairmont.—The retail clerks have just se- 
cured a charter with 314 charter members. 
Application has been made for a charter for 
cleaners and dyers with 43 members. We are 
working to organize bakery workers, hotel and 
restaurant employees and gasoline station at- 
tendants. Interest is shown on bills on safety 
and sanitation, old age pension, compensation, 
etc. A committee from the Central Trades 
Council speaks on the use of the union label 
and the value of its support. We have several 
relief projects started. Our large OTG Glass 
Plant is only working with two-thirds of its 
capacity, with some employees laid off and 
many on short time.—H. A. ALLTop. 

HunTINncTON.—Filling station operators are 
being canvassed preparatory to the early ar- 
rival in this territory of Organizer Baker of 
Newark, Ohio, representing the National Coun- 
cil. Our Legislative Committee is drawing up 
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bills covering improvement in compensation 
law, time orders, garnishee law, train length 
law, election laws, etc. Classes in adult educa- 
tion sponsored by the Central Labor Union and 
financed through the Works Progress Admin- 
istration National Youth Movement, will start 
soon at high school. Subjects are history of 
labor, labor economics and public speaking. 
Our relief work is numerous street repairs and 
repairs on public institutions, such as schools, 
colleges, hospitals, jails, incinerators, etc., and 
this gives work to approximately 1,000 men. 
We expect to put 3,000 additional men to work 
within the next ninety deys.—ErNest B. Pucu. 


WISCONSIN 


Kenosha.—We are organizing common labor- 
ers and gas filling station attendants. Every 
effort is being made to defeat our present state 
senator who is secretary of the Manufacturers’ 
Association. Carpenters’ new agreement just 
negotiated for $1.20 an hour, 7-hour day and 
35-hour week. Educational classes are being 
arranged in parliamentary law, labor history 
and economics by the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil. Very few relief projects at present.—GIL- 
BERT E. FECHNER. 

Milwaukee.—The writer organized a union 
of poultry dressers and handlers and also in 
Madison a union of meat cutters. Butcher 
workmen are interested in a license bill. This 
union has a closed shop agreement with all 


retail stores that are members and also the 
chain stores. The Trades Council is starting 
its winter education course. Racine meat cut- 
ters are under a closed shop contract with sal- 
aries of $29 to $30 a week and in Milwaukee 
their pay is $30 to $40 a week. Work on a 
filtration plant is under way—W. R. Mans- 
FIELD. 

Racine.—Tannery workers, retail clerks, farm 
implement workers, cooks and waiters have or- 
ganization plans in progress. Motion picture 
operators have signed contracts which provide 
for a 30-hour week with no reduction in wages. 
We have kept WPA work at a minimum be- 
cause of objection to wage rates—STEVEN J. 
THOMAS. 

Wausau.—We are perfecting organization in 
three of our paper mills. Efforts are also being 
made to unionize gasoline station attendants. 
We are contemplating a school for workers 
under WERA this fall. Most of our relief jobs 
at present are road construction and repairs. 
Prevailing wage rates are in effect and common 
labor is receiving 5s5c per hour, an increase of 
1sc per hour over old rate—NORMAN PLAUTZ. 

Wausau.—The writer is trying to organize 
the employees of the Marathon Motor Mfg. 
Company; also the Marathon Rubber Products 
Company and the Marathon Brewing Company. 
Closed shop agreements have been consurhmated 
with the Mathis-Ruder Brewing Company and 
the Wausau Brewing Company. — ARNOLD 
STRECK. 
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THE NEWCOMER 


PART 5 


(In the installments that have gone before you will find that the Juniors 
rescued a young man from a tragic death. The story continues.) 


T WAS several weeks before 
the young man who had been 
rescued by the Juniors was 

well and out of the hospital. 
During his convalescence his new 
acquaintances visited him, and 
he and Jack Wilson, the Juniors’ 
counsellor, became great friends. 

One day as the two were talk- 

ing together while they sat on 
the sun porch of the hospital 
the patient said, “You were very 
kind to me, you and your Juniors. 
You took care of me without 
knowing a thing about me. You 
didn’t even know my name.” 

‘“‘And for a few days we 

thought we never would,” Jack 
said. “But since we have had the 
opportunity to really know you 
we're glad we did take care of 
you.” 

“T haven’t told you very much 

about myself as it is,” Arthur 
Taylor continued. “You see, my 


parents died when I was very 
young and I was brought up by 
my grandparents. They also died 
when I was still a kid, and I was 
shifted around from one set of 
aunts and uncles to another. 
They were all fine to me, but I 
never felt like I really belonged 
anywhere. Then one time, when 
I was about fifteen, I was stayin 
with my old Uncle Jerry, he an 
I found a strong box in his attic. 
We had a time breaking the lock, 
but in the box we found an old 
deed to some property. He was 
pretty feeble, and didn’t seem to 
take any interest in the paper. I 
asked him for it and after study- 
ing it over I figured that I could 
claim some land under it. I took 
it to a lawyer and he agreed with 
me. We started out and traced 
the claim. It seems that J own 
the property up on the hill near 
where you found me.” 
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‘‘We have often wondered 
what brought you up there.” 

“T wanted to see the place,” 
Arthur said. 

“That’s only natural. Do you 
think you have title to the whole 
estate?” 

“Yes. What got me off the 
path where you found me was 
the brook. It marks one of the 
boundaries. I was trying to make 
an estimate of how much land 
there is. I stumbled into that old 
trap as I was making for the 
stream.” 

‘‘And there we found you. 
How long had you been there?” 

“Three days. I had completely 
given up hope of anyone finding 
me.” 

At this point a nurse came in 
and dismissed Jack, saying that 
her patient would have to rest. 

“See you tomorrow, Jack,” 
said Arthur. 

“You bet,” Jack replied, shak- 
ing hands with his friend. 

When Arthur left the hospital 
two weeks later he found a room 
in which to live. 

“Tm going to stick around here 
until the land claim is settled,” he 
told Jack one day. 

It took several weeks to 
straighten out the legal affairs 
connected with the estate, but 
finally it was settled in Arthur’s 
name. 

“I’m going to build a lodge up 
there by Old Chimney,” he told 
the Juniors one afternoon. “But 
I’ll need some help. You will 
have to advise me what workmen 
to hire.” 

‘‘Union men,’’ shouted the 
Juniors. 


“Of course, Union men,” Jack 
said. 

“My father can help you a lot,” 
said Elaine Hodge. 

“Yes, call on Elaine’s father if 
you want to get the lodge built 
right, and in a hurry,” one of the 
other Juniors said. 

In a few days operations were 
begun. The Juniors were there 
to assist in the ground-breaking 
ceremonies. 

s the work progressed day 
by day the cabins began to take 
form. In record time Mr. Hodge 
announced that his workmen 
would have it finished in another 
week. The Juniors had given the 
new place constant supervision, 
and each one took a proprietary 
interest in the construction of the 
building. 

“We're going to have a house- 
warming,” Jack declared. “You 
Juniors are all invited.” 

This pleased the young people 
and gave them something to look 
forward to. 

Don Adams, however, seemed 
the jolliest of the group. If you 
read the March installment of 
this story you will understand his 
reason. His father had been ill 
and was in Arizona for his health. 
In the letters which Don received 
from his mother there was in- 
variably some good news con- 
cerning his father’s condition. 
The last letter sounded so opti- 
mistic that Don thought there 
was a hint that Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams would soon return. 

“The only thing that makes 
us dubious about leaving is that 
father must be able to have fresh 
air, live outdoors, and the doc- 
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tors recommend a higher altitude 
than at home. Our place won’t 
do at all. But something will 
work out, I know,” she had ended 
the last letter. 

Don naturally tried to think 
how he could a. He could not 
solve the problem though he 
thought of many schemes. It did 
not dawn upon him that there 
was a solution near at hand. 

The day the lodge was officially 
opened was a gala day for the 
Juniors. The main room of the 
lodge was the largest. There 
were two other big rooms off to 
one side, and in these rooms were 
several bunks. Arthur and Jack 
fitted the bunks with mattresses 
and over each one spread bright 
coverings. 

“The kids can come up here to 
camp,” Arthur told Jack. 

There was another room, a din- 
ing room, and of course a kitchen. 
Then there was a smaller cabin 
which contained two nice rooms 
and a small kitchen. 

“That is for extra guests,” Ar- 
thur explained. 

“Oh, if dad could only have a 
place like this,” sighed Don. 

Soon after the lodge was 
opened and Arthur had moved in 
he asked the Juniors to a feast. 

“I’m giving a party, sort of a 
farewell party,” he said as they 
sat around the table. “I have to 
get back to work, now that I am 
well again, and have this fortune 
of mine straightened out. But 
I’ll be back often to see you all. 
In the meantime, you’re to make 
yourselves at home here. I’m 
turning the key over to Jack. 
Make this place your Junior 


Union meeting hall in my absence 
just as you have while I’ve been 
here.” 1s of 

This information did not sur- 
prise the Juniors very much, for 
Art had often mentioned the fact 
that he would have to leave soon, 
but they were not sure they would 
be given the use of the lodge. His 
generosity was so like him, how- 
ever, that they all secretly ex- 
pected he would let them use the 
place while he was away. 

After the feast was over, Jack 
and Art took the Juniors into 
town, and Jack came back to 
= the night at the lodge with 

rt. 

As the two young men sat be- 
fore the small fire they talked of 
many things, but the Juniors 
were the center of their conver- 
sation. 

“They’re the finest bunch of 
kids I ever knew,” Arthur said. 

“You bet they are. They’re 
regulars, every one of them.” 

“And they’re doing some good 
work, too. Do you know that 
those kids will never forget the 
principles they are learning now. 
Anyone of them can tell me more 
about the American Federation 
of Labor and trade unionism than 
lots of men I know. They’re keen. 
They are able to see the ad- 
vantages of organization. When 
they grow up they’re going to be 
real leaders,” Art ee 

“You’re absolutely right,” 
Jack agreed. 

They both were silent for a 
moment. Jack was the first to 
speak. 


(Read the August JUNIOR SECTION 
to learn what Jack told Arthur.) 
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A SPLENDID JUNIOR UNION 


Local Number 180, San Fran- 
cisco Junior Union, greets you in 
the above picture. That is only 
about half of the membership, 
too. And they have a separate 
girls’ local, also, organized and 
going along rapidly. The boys 
meet on Saturdays, and the girls 
hold their meeting on Wednes- 
days. 

The boys have a Drum Corps, 


and are raising money for their 
uniforms. 

In their meetings the Juniors 
are learning about the Union 
Label, as you can see from the 
picture. They are also taking 
expeditions through Union fac- 
tories and places of business. 

Write and tell us what your 
local is doing and send us pic- 
tures. 


(The folder offer is on page 782 of THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 


Goodbye until next time. 
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PART 6 


(Last month we left Arthur, who had been rescued by the Juniors from a 
tragic death, sitting with Jack beside a small fire at the cabin which had been 
built for a Junior Union meeting place. Arthur was planning to return to his 
home in the city and the two young men talked of many things. Jack was the 


first to speak :) 


sé OU know Don Adams has 
had some tough luck for 
a young fellow, and I’m 
going out of my way to ask a 
favor for him. I don’t know a 
whole lot about it, but his father 
has been sick, and in order to 
live in this part of the country 
he has to live outdoors. I’m won- 
dering, could his dad and mother 
have the little cabin for a few 
months? They could put up a 
canvas shelter at the side of the 
house for Mr. Adams, and Don 
and his mother could live inside. 
That way there would always be 
some older people around to sort 
of look after the juniors. I know 
from what Don has told me that 
it would mean a lot to him and 
his parents.” 
“It sounds like an answer to 
the thing that has been trou- 


bling me. I hate to leave this 
place without someone to look 
after things,” said Arthur. 

Jack had known that he could 
count on Art’s generosity and 
was glad that he had called the 
matter to his attention. 

“T’ve been thinking too,” he 
said, “that it hardly seems safe 
to have this place empty most of 
the time, and when Don looked 
so longingly at the little cabin 
one day, the thought occurred to 
me that if his father and mother 
could come here to live it would 
help them, and us too.” 

The next day both young men 
called on Don’s aunt and uncle 
to ask their advice. Art offered 
the cabin to Don for his family 
to use during the next year, and 
Don lost no time in getting into 
communication with them, to 
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pass along the good news. This 
solved a big problem for Mr. and 
Mrs. Adams and a letter came 
back immediately, accepting 
Arthur’s kindness. They would 
leave Arizona at once, and it 
was decided to keep their arrival 
a secret until the first Junior 
meeting after Arthur had 
gone. 

As the train pulled out of the 
little station, carrying Arthur 
Taylor back to his home in the 
city, the Juniors were there to 
wave a long good-bye and to 
promise to “hold the fort” until 
his return. The children had 
made a splendid friend, and Ar- 
thur felt that his accident had 
proved a blessing in disguise. 
For how else would he have be- 
come acquainted with this jolly 
band of Juniors? 

The boys and girls were busy 
with many things, and the days 
passed quickly. Don and Jack 
spent much time traveling back 
and forth to the cabin on the hill. 
“Just to see that everything is 
o. k.” they explained to the rest 
of the Juniors. But they took 
very good care always to go 
alone. 

It was late in the afternoon of 
a warm August day. The chil- 
dren trudged slowly up the long 
hill to hold their first meeting at 
the cabin since Arthur’s depar- 
ture. 

“It’s going to seem lonely 
without our friend,” said Jane, 
who was carrying several large 
strips of various colored card- 
board. She had been chosen to 
make a slogan for the side of the 
Junior Union float which was to 
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be entered in the Labor Day 
parade. 

Ed and Bill were loaded down 
with packages and Stan carried 
a huge suitcase. 

“Might as well get all this 
stuff up to the cabin as soon as 
we can because it’s going to be 
a lot of work getting ready for 
the parade,” he remarked as he 
stopped to mop his brow. 

“TI only hope we aren’t going 
to ruin all this good material,” 
Elaine Hodge said skeptically. 
“T doubt if there is one of us 
knows the proper way to cut out 
a costume.” 

Don and Jack looked stealth- 
ily at one another and grinned. 

“Gee,” ventured Don with a 
sly wink at Jack, “I hope some- 
body remembered to bring 
lemons.” 

Nobody had remembered. 

“We all had so much to carry 
that we didn’t think how hot it 
would be after this long walk,” 
answered Jack. ‘“‘But never 
mind, if we need them, I’ll vol- 
unteer to go back after we get 
our bundles up there.” 

The Juniors sat down to rest. 
It really was hot! 

“T’m afraid the hut is going 
to be pretty stuffy after being 
closed up so long,’’ said Ed 
Michaels. “Say, what’s the mat- 
ter with you two fellows any- 
way?” he asked, looking suspi- 
ciously from Jack to Don, who 
could not refrain from smiling 

at each remark that was passed. 

“Just a little secret between 
us two,” answered Jack. 

“And you'll soon find out all 
about it,” finished Don. 





Anticipating something pleas- 
ant, the children picked up their 
bundles and resumed the long 
walk. 

“You can’t expect it to be all 
fun, getting ready for a parade 
in the middle of the summer,” 
somebody had remarked, and 
everyone agreed that this was 
quite true. 

The big clock in the town be- 
low struck the hour of four as 
the Juniors rounded the last 
turn and came into full view of 
the cabins. 

As one after another reached 
the clearing they stood as if 
rooted to the ground. Don and 
Jack, who had purposely fallen 
back of the others, came up to 
find seven speechless young 
people standing perfectly still, 
gazing ahead. 


Could this be the lonely spot 
they had expected to find? No 
tightly closed windows and 
doors; no deserted cabin met 


their eyes. Instead, the doors 
and windows were opened wide; 
the porch furniture had been set 
out; the awnings were drawn; 
and an American flag swayed in 
the breeze which had sprung up, 
as if to greet them. 

Walking quietly they entered 
the cabin. 

A bowl of freshly-cut wild 
flowers stood in the middle of 
the long table. Nine tall green 
glasses, each with a slice of 
lemon cut inte the brim and 
topped with a bright red cherry, 
were filled with cool lemonade. 
Ice tinkled in the glasses. A 
gayly colored napkin and two 
straws marked each place, while 


at either end of the table a plate 
was piled high with homemade 
cookies! 

As the boys and girls looked 
in amazement, Don who had 
slipped around to the back of 
the cabin, escorted in a sweet- 
looking woman and introduced 
her to the Juniors: 

“My Mother, Junior Union- 
ers. And now the secret is out.” 

At this moment Jack ap- 
peared in the doorway with Mr. 
Adams, who greeted each Junior 
in turn with a broad smile and 
a warm handclasp. 

There was a great deal of 
talking, laughing and explain- 
ing, as everybody told everybody 
else how wonderful it would be 
to have Mr. and Mrs. Adams 
there all the time. Mrs. Adams 
offered to help with the costumes 
and Mr. Adams gave them splen- 
did suggestions for the Labor 
Day float. Jack and Don rubbed 
their hands and walked around 
the cabin, well pleased with the 
way everything had worked 
out. 

Arthur came from town espe- 
cially to attend the Labor Day 
parade. The Junior Union float, 
LABOR—THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND, passed up the avenue, 
depicting Trade Unionism driv- 
ing out Greed and lifting Chil- 
dren from their toil to a future 
of happiness under the protec- 
tion of a new Child Labor Law. 
Applause greeted every step of 
the way but none was so enthu- 
siastic as that which came from 
the three proud persons who sat 
in the big grandstand—Arthur 
in the center, with Mr. Adams 
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on one side and Mrs. Adams on 
the other. 

‘“‘Hurrah for the Junior 
Union,” they shouted in chorus, 
and it was taken up by the 
crowds who lined both sides of 
the street. 


“And hurrah for our hosts 
and hostess,” echoed the tired 
but happy boys and girls as they 
gathered at the cabin toward 
evening to talk over the events 
of the day and to sing their fa- 
vorite Junior songs. [THE END] 





JUNIOR PICNIC NEWS 


Picnic time 
is abroad in 
the land! And 
if youdon’t 
believe the 
Juniors are 
taking advan- 
tage of it, you 
should be here "i 
atheadquarters — 
any morning 
when the mail 
arrives. Picnics everywhere! 

The secretary of one Junior 
Local writes that the Central 
Labor Union is going to hold a 
big picnic this month and the 
Juniors have been invited to put 
on a stunt as part of the program. 
Another local will hold eleven 
Junior events in conjunction with 
the C.L.U. picnic. In a town in 
Ohio the program committee for 


A NEW YORK CITY JUNIOR UNION HOLDS 
ITS PICNIC AT BAYVILLE, L. I. 


the C.L.U. pic- 
nic has as- 
signed time to 
the Juniors on 
the Public Ad- 
dress System 
for some of our 
Junior songs. 

There is no 
end to the plans 
that are being 
made. So— 
while the band plays “Put on 
Your Old Grey Bonnet’’—let’s 
all sing together: 


Put on your best Sunday bonnet, 
With the Union Label on it, 

And we'll pack a lunch box right away. 
Come bring your friends and relations 
And drop all your occupations, 

For it’s Junior Union Picnic Day. 


(The folder offer is on page 896 of THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 


Goodbye until next time. 


Codualtbe Bens 
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SEVEN TOURISTS 


suddenly that his blankets 


I ENRY jumped out of bed so 
hit the ceiling of the tour- 


ist cabin where the mem- ne 
Ex 3 . 


bers of the Junior Union 
had spent the night. A 
shoe, landing in the mid- 
dle of his stomach, had 
brought him to his feet 
before he was entirely 
awake. 

“For goodness sake,” 
he said sleepily, “you 
wouldn’t need to scare a 
fellow out of his wits!” 

The cabin was empty 
and a sheepish grin 
spread across Henry’s 
face as he looked out of 
the window and saw that 


GLADYS VIEWS THE 


everybody was dressed scenery EN ROUTE 
TO WASHINGTON 


and busy packing up. 
Bacon sizzling over an open fire 
helped speed his movements as he 
dipped his cupped hands into a 
basin of cool water and splashed 
it over his neck, face and hair. 
His clothes were on in a jiffy. A 
brisk session with the toothbrush 
and a few quick, accurate strokes 
of the comb finished his toilet, 


and he sauntered leisurely out 
of the door. 

“Well—is it going to take all 
day to get breakfast,” he 
drawied. “I’ve been wait- 
ing an hour already.” 

“You can’t fool any- 
body that way,” said Joe, 
who had been responsible 
for the shoe throwing and 
had watched the one-man 
comedy through a back 
window. 

“The last one up goes 
for the milk,” Gladys re- 
minded him, and she 
placed a huge thermos jug 
in his hands. 

“T’ll go along to help 
carry it,’ Jim volun- 
teered. 

“Make it snappy be- 
cause everything else is ready,” 
Helen sang out as she gave the 
bacon another turn. 

Jim and Henry hurried to a 
nearby farmhouse where they ar- 
rived just in time to see the farm- 
er’s wife straining rich, new milk 
into large pans. 

“We'd like about a gallon of 
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that milk, if you please, Missus,” 
they said politely. 

“My goodness, you two must be 
thirsty!” said the farmer’s wife 
with a cheery smile. 

“Oh, it isn’t all for us,” they 
assured her. “You see our party 
is down at the tourist cabins and 
they sent us for milk for break- 
fast. The man at the cabins 
pointed out your house to us 
before we went to bed last night 
and said you have the finest milk 
in this section of the state.” 

The young country housewife 
was pleased and as she poured 
dipper after dipper of delicious 
milk into the big thermos jug, she 
chatted pleasantly. 

“Have you been visiting in 
Washington?” she asked. 

“No,” said Henry, “we are just 
on our way to visit Washington.” 

“Well, it looks like you have 
ordered some good weather for 
your vacation. September in 
Washington is just about per- 
fect.” 

At this point she stopped filling 
the thermos and poured milk into 
two glasses. Handing one to each 
of the boys, she resumed filling 
their jug. She seemed to enjoy it 
and the boys thought they had 
never tasted anything so good as 
this fresh, warm milk. 

“There must be quite a party 
of you to need so much milk for 
breakfast,” she said. 

“Seven,” answered Jim. “Four 
boys, two girls and Mr. Terry. 
You see, we have a sort of a club 
back home, a Junior Union. Mr. 
Terry is our best friend and coun- 
sellor. We've been saving our 


money for almost a year so we 
could make this trip to Washing- 
ton. We have a lot more mem- 
bers too. They couldn’t all come. 
But, never mind,” they laughed 
as they paid for the milk, “we’ll 
tell them all about it.” 

“And you may be sure we'll tell 
them about this milk too,” they 
said to the farmer’s wife who had 
walked to the door of the milk- 
house to wave goodbye. 

“Have a good time,” she called 
after them. 

“Thanks,” they answered as 
they hurried down the hill. 

As soon as breakfast was over 
the girls cleared away the dishes 
while the boys put the cabins in 
order. Mr. Terry took the two 
girls into the front seat with him 
and the four boys piled in on top 
of the baggage. 

It was still early in the morning 
when they crossed the line which 
marked the District of Columbia. 
Thousands of Government em- 
ployees were on their way to work 
and the autumn sun shone down 
on a bustling city. 

Before leaving home Mr. Terry 
had mapped out a schedule of 
places the children wanted to visit 
and the list was long. The Cap- 
itol, the White House, the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Li- 
brary of Congress took all morn- 
ing. 

In the afternoon Mr. Terry 
took them to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Building. They 
stopped first in the Junior Union 
offices, where they were warmly 
greeted. As the visitors told of 
their club work they were shown 
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reports from other Junior Union 
locals. 

“Why, I didn’t know there 
were so many Juniors,” ex- 
claimed Jim. 

“Oh, there are more locals 
being organized every day,” was 
the reply he received. “All trade 
unionist boys and girls are taking 
an active interest in their Junior 
Union organizations.” 

“We just love our local,” Helen 
said. 

“Tell us about it,” said the 
Junior Union director. 

The children all began talking 
at once, but in order to make their 
story understood they stopped 
and chose Henry as their spokes- 
man. Of course, he was inter- 
rupted now and then by one of 
the others who added something 
which he had forgotten. 


When the visitors concluded 
their story it was arranged that 
they be shown the building which 
houses the Federation offices. 
They were very much impressed 
by the Gompers Memorial Room 
and the excellent library. Before 
they left they were given another 
thrilling experience. They were 
introduced to the President and 
the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

In the short conversation they 
had with these two friends they 
retold the story of their Junior 
Union, and were heartily con- 
gratulated upon their splendid 
program. 

When they were leaving the 
building John said, “This is the 
best part of our trip,” and the 
kindly elevator man smiled at 
their enthusiasm. 


JUNIOR UNION NEWS 


We have a splendid report 
from South Bend, Indiana. Jun- 
ior Union 215 is just six 
weeks old, and has a mem- 
bership of three hundred 
and twenty-five. The local 
is composed of children 
of Automobile Workers 
18310 and they are spon- 
sored by this organiza- 
tion. 

From Denver, Colo- 
rado, comes word that the 
Joint Council Girls Junior Union 
is growing rapidly. Their secre- 
tary writes that one of the mem- 


ETHEL ELY 


bers of the Painters’ Union has 
decorated their club rooms in 
their local colors and that 
his wife has also helped 
them with their plans. 
The monthly reports 
from this local are very 
interesting. They are 
sponsored by the Joint 
Council of Women’s Aux- 
iliaries of Denver. 

* * * * 

Some very constructive 
work has been accom- 
plished by the members of an 
Alabama Junior Local. Recently 
the Union moving picture ma- 
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chine operator at their neigh- 
borhood theater was discharged 
and a non-union operator took 
his place. The boys and girls 
of the Junior Union protested 
to the management, refused to 
attend the theater and urged 


their friends also to stay away. 

The union operator has been 

given back his job and the Jun- 

ior Unioners feel that they played 

an important part in winning the 

— which they undoubtedly 
id. 


¥ 
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A JUNIOR WEEK-END ON THE FARM NEAR WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Junior whose picture is on page 207 lives in Maryland. Her 
mother is a member of the American Federation of Government Em- 


ployees Union. 
this snapshot was taken. 
* K 


Ethel has been spending the summer at the beach where 


* * 


The boys and girls in the above picture were taken for an outing by 
their teacher who is a member of the American Federation of Teachers. 
Don’t they look like a jolly bunch of Juniors? 


* 2 


* a 


Watch your daily papers for news of the American Federation of 
Labor Convention which opens October fifth in Atlantic City, N. J. 


* * 


* * 


(The coupon for folders is on page 1008 of THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 


Goodbye until next time. 
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THE CONTEST 


PART I 


66 HAT made you think 
we were the only ones?” 
Polly asked Joyce. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I guess I 
just didn’t think. But honest, did 
you know there were so many 
Juniors?” 

“Well, to be real 
honest, I didn’t,”’’ 
Polly admitted. 

“Then I’m not so 
awfully dumb, am I?” 
Joyce said with a 
smile. 

“Not at all, at all,” 
was Polly’s reply. 

“However,” Joyce 
continued, her brown 
eyes dancing, “I was 
going along on the presumption 
that we were the only privileged 
ones in this part of the country, 
and to make a complete confes- 
sion, I was quite selfishly glad, 
because it made us so much more 
important.” 

“Joyce, if you-don’t stop using 
such big words, I’m not going to 


CHOOSING SIDES 


be able to keep up with you,” her 
chum remarked. “But going back 
to our latest discovery I have an 
idea. Why not have a general 
report from Junior Union head- 
quarters telling us about the 
other Juniors?” 

“As soon as the rest 
get here let us nas. 
to them our ‘ 
Joyce hesitated a mo- 
ment, » ee 
Ss a a | proposition.” 

Joyce Davis and 
Polly Witner were 
two officers of the 
Laurel Junior Union. 
Phil Jergen was pres- 
ident, and the other 
two members of the executive 
committee were Herb Eliot and 
Margot Watts. 

The three additional members 
of the board soon joined Polly and 
Joyce. Their meeting was called 
to plan the Junior program for 
the next three months. During 
their discussion Joyce made the 
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suggestion concerning the full 
report of Junior Union activi- 
ties, and upon motion the secre- 
tary, Polly Witner, was directed 
to write for the information 
which the Laurel Lodge desired. 

It was at the next regular 
meeting of the Junior Union that 
the report was read. Joyce had 
followed her instructions and 
had received a letter from the 
Junior Union office in Washing- 
ton. 

The answer which she read 
was this, and seriously speaking, 
not as part of a story, it is a re- 
port which any of you Juniors 
may use at one of your meetings, 
because it is the actual and offi- 
cial report of Junior Unions. It 
will tell you many of the interest- 
ing facts about your large juve- 
nile organization. 

“Mr. Chairman,” Polly began. 
“T have here a reply to my let- 
ter which requested information 
about Junior Unions through- 
out the country. If it is satisfac- 
tory with you I shall read the 
letter just as it is.” 

“Miss Secretary, I think you 
may as well read the letter,” 
President Phil said. 

“Dear Juniors:” she read. 
“We were pleased to get your let- 
ter and are sending you the in- 
formation which you requested. 

“The Junior Union of the 
American Federation of Labor 
was started in June 1931. There 
were no real members at that 
time. The first installment of a 
story was published with the 
American Federationist in a sep- 
arate and complete leafiet for 


young trade unionists. The story 
told the adventures of a group of 
young people who organized a 
Junior Union similar to the trace 
unions to which their parents be- 
longed. From this serial, which 
ran through until the new year, 
the idea of a juvenile organiza- 
tion began to develop with vari- 
ous groups of young people, and 
soon letters started to come into 
the office asking for help in such 
work. 

“The Junior membership is 
voluntary, just as is the trade 
union membership, and boys and 
girls meet together in their Jun- 
lor Unions so that they may be- 
come more familiar with the 
great labor movement. They 
have already learned, through 
their meetings, the rules of par- 
liamentary procedure, the prin- 
ciples of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and the advantages 
which working men and women 
have gained through their or- 
ganized strength. The Juniors 
are being taught the value of col- 
lective bargaining and are devel- 
oping into future labor leaders. 

“They have also learned of the 
many benefits which have been 
given them through the efforts of 
the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated unions. 
One of the finest achievements 
Labor has accomplished for 
young people is the advancement 
of the public school system, free 
text books in the majority of 
schools, compulsory school at- 
tendance laws and child labor 
regulations. The establishment 
of trade and vocational schools 
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has been due to the untiring 
efforts of labor men and women 
who have the interest of young 
people at heart. 

“Another objective of the Jun- 
ior Union program is to instill 
in the hearts and minds of young 
Americans a deep sense of loyalty 
to their nation or sovereign gov- 
ernment, and a high regard for 
law and order. We earnestly de- 
sire our children to develop into 
patriotic and law-abiding citi- 
zens, with the proper respect for 
their flag and the fundamental 
principles of their government. 

“The boys and girls of Canada 
and those who live in the United 
States find that the Junior Union 
is another bond of friendship and 
good will which reaches out 
across the borders cementing 
more closely the harmonious rela- 
tionships between the two coun- 
tries. 

“There are several hundred 
completely organized and char- 
tered Junior Unions which carry 
out regular programs of study 
and recreational activities. The 
membership increases continu- 
ally. At present there are nearly 
ten thousand boys and girls wear- 
ing the Junior Union badges. 


“From the number who have 
sent in coupons for Junior Union 
folders we know that there are 
many hundreds more who read 
their magazine and are saving 
the leaflets.” 

The letter went on to wish the 
Laurel Junior Union the best of 
success and pledged them con- 
tinued support. 

“Mr. Chairman,” Polly con- 
cluded, “I move we keep this let- 
ter as part of our permanent 
records.” 

Her motion was accepted. Dur- 
ing the discussion which followed 
Herb suggested that the Laurel 
Junior Union start a member- 
ship drive. 

“An excellent thing,” Phil said. 

From this point on the rest of 
the meeting was devoted to plan- 
ning a membership contest. The 
Junior Union was divided into 
two teams, with Polly captain of 
one group and Lowry Jones cap- 
tain of the other. 

Next month you will read 
more about the contest. And by 
the way, Junior Union members, 
why don’t you all start a member- 
ship drive yourselves? We want 
new members. 





CONVENTION 


The American Federation of 
Labor Convention meets in Atlan- 
tic City, October seventh. Be sure 
to read your daily papers and fol- 


If you are 


low the proceedings. 
keeping a scrap-book you will 
most likely find some good pic- 
tures for it in the newspapers. 
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Witches! Black Cats! 
Spooks! All these things 
will be abroad the last of 
this month. Junior Un- 
ions will probably use 
the day as an excuse for 
a jamboree of some kind. 
At your party, give 
paper sacks to your 


HALLOWE’EN 





put on their heads after 
tearing slits for their 
eyes and mouths. They 
then go into a darkened 
room and are asked to 
walk around, shake 
hands with the other 


, guests and try to guess 


their identity. The 


guests as they arrive. Thesethey game is called “Yellow Heads.” 


OH, UNION! OUR UNION! 
(Tune: Old Oaken Bucket) 


How dear to my heart are the truths I am learning, 
Of hope for the workman who toils by the way. 
For firm as the stars in the bright heavens burning, 
Is the light that is guiding by night and by day, 
The men and the women whose burdens are heavy, 
Whose days would be longer, whose joys all too few, 
Were it not for our Union, the great Federation, 
That holds men together and helps me and you. 


Oh, Union, Our Union, we pledge our allegiance, 
Through youth and through manhood in all that we do! 


M. M. P. 


(The coupon for folders is on page 1008 of THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 


Goodbye until next time. 
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THE CONTEST 


PART II 


(The Laurel Junior Union planned a contest last month. Lowry 
Jones and Polly Witner were chosen as captains of the two teams.) 


When the bell finally rang, and 


team is going to meet at the boys and girls filed from the 


"hy bas after school our 
our house,” Polly whis- 
pered to her chum, Joyce Davis. 

“‘Lowry’s 

team is meet- 
ing after 
foot-ball 
practice. 
They’re go- 
ing to Herb’s 
house,” Joyce 
whispered 
back. 

“There is 
too much 
noise in this 
study - hall,” 
spoke the teacher from the front 
of the large, well-lighted class- 
room. 

The girls buried their noses in 
their books, and pretended to be 
very studious. It was hard for 
them to concentrate however, for 
they were impatient to be dis- 
missed from school. 


room into the halls, Joyce and 
Polly walked arm in arm to 
their resi- 
dence room. 
“T don’t 
know what 
the boys are 
doing, but 
we girls are 
going to have 
a real job if 
we beat,’’ 
said Polly. 
Their sub- 
ject of con- 
versation 
was the Junior Union contest. 
The week which had passed since 
their membership drive opened 
had been one full of talking and 
planning by both sides. In fact, 
most of the students in the class 
had heard so much of the Junior 
Union that it had become the 
foremost topic of interest. 
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“Let’s wait for Margot,” said 
Joyce as she slipped her sweater 
over her head. 

“Yes, and Eleanor Weis and 
Dee Smallwood are going to be 
out in front. Hurry up.” 

The five girls met and went to 
Polly’s house. They left their 
wraps and books in the front hall, 
and after greeting Mrs. Witner, 
they went to the recreation room 
which had been turned over to 
the Junior Union. It was in the 
attic of the house, and was fixed 
attractively. 

“Reports from everyone are in 
order,” said Polly, as the girls 
found comfortable places for 
themselves. 

“Why, I guess the boys are get- 
ting more new members all the 
time,” said Eleanor. 

“So are we. I have a list here 
of girls who want to come in,” 
Margot said as she unfolded a 
piece of tablet paper. 

“Read _ the list,” 
Joyce. 

“There’s Mabel Price, Evelyn 
Reed, Valerie Griffin, Lilly 
Cipolla, Inez Ronan and I think 
maybe Frankie Powell is going 
to join.” 

“Why, I have a list, too,” said 
Eleanor. 

“How many girls?” asked one 
of the others. 

“Why, four, and they all want 
to join right away.” 

“T have three girls for sure,” 
Dee put in. 

Captain Polly took the names 
from the girls. 

“That gives us thirteen new 
members, counting Frankie.” 


suggested 


“By Friday we’ll have at least 
twenty new members,” Jovce 
boasted. 

“Why, what I want to know is, 
why doesn’t Frankie know jor 
sure she wants to join?” asked 
Eleanor. 

“Her mother and father say 
they aren’t for the Union, and she 
says they don’t want her to join 
in particular,” Margot said. 

“Why, then why not some of us 
go and tell her parents some rea- 
sons why she should join. Maybe 
we could get them to be for it, 
too,” said Eleanor. 

“You’re going to get tangled 
up in your ‘whys’,” remarked 
Polly. “First Joyce uses words 
so big a person needs to carry 
a dictionary around so they can 
understand her,:and then you 
turn into a why-girl.” Polly’s 
correction was given good- 
naturedly, and it was received in 
the same manner. 

“TI know I use why too much. 
Why, all the time mother calls 
my attention to it.” 

“There it goes again,” laughed 
Margot. 

‘“‘Anyway,” said Eleanor, 
watching how she began her sen- 
tence, “What about talking to 
Mrs. Powell about Frankie join- 
ing?” 

“T think it would be all right. 
I told Frankie, though, that if she 
mentioned it to her family again, 
just to tell them that Miss Caton 
is our sponsor and that what we 
do in meetings besides the social 
things, is to learn about the 
American Federation of Labor 
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and its Unions. I told her that 
we had speakers sometimes, and 
that our purpose is to make 
ourselves better citizens. Frankie 
told me confidentially that she 
would rather belong to the Junior 
Union than to belong to any other 
club,” Joyce explained. 

“T have an idea!” exclaimed 
Polly. “I'll go down and call 
Frankie on the telephone, and if 
she says it will be all right, let’s 
go over this very afternoon and 
see her mother.” The others 
agreed with Polly, and waited to 
hear the outcome of the conver- 
sation. 

“IT guess we had better go 
over,” Polly called up the stairs. 
“Mrs. Powell invited us to.” 

The other girls clattered down 
the steps, and collected their 
wraps and books. 

“We’re going over to Powell’s 
and I'll be back pretty soon,” 
Polly told her mother. 

On their way Dee noticed a 
bunch of boys hanging around 
Herb Eliot’s house. 

“There are the boys that 


* 


Lowry and his side are trying to 
get in the Junior Union, I bet,” 
she said. 

“Why, I believe there are about 
seven,” said Eleanor. 

“You go on to Frankie’s and 
let Joyce and me go down past 
and we'll meet you at Powell’s. 
We’ll see how many and who they 
are,” said Polly. 

This course was taken. The 
two girls turned off at the side 
street and passed Herb’s house 
acting very unconcerned. They 
were observant, however, and 
made mental notes of all who 
were there. 

“They’re going to be new 
Juniors, sure enough,” remarked 
Polly. 

“And so are all the girls on 
our list, including Frankie,” 
said Joyce, with determination. 
“Let’s go over and convince Mrs. 
Powell to let her join.” 

(So you see the Laurel Junior 
Union is in earnest about their 
membership drive. Read in the 
next issue what success they 
had.) 


* 


Mary, John and Patrica Van Vaerenewyck are Juniors who live 
up in New England, near Boston, Mass. Mary is eleven, John is ten, 
and Patrica is eight. 


* 


* 


If you do not have your Junior Union badges, ask us for them. 
Send your name and address for sure. 
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Among the many things for 
which the boys and girls in the 
United States and Canada may 
be thankful is the fact that we 
have the great American Federa- 
tion of Labor which is constantly 
striving to make life a finer, 
fuller experience for all of us. 
Through the continuous efforts of 
those who are members of the 
organized labor movement our 
young people are given the advan- 
tages of a more thorough educa- 
tional system, the opportunity to 
develop their lives along normal 
and constructive lines. . Through 
the standards of wages and hours 
of work which trade union men 
and women enjoy, they have the 
great good fortune to live in 
homes and communities free from 
poverty and the attendant misery 
which flourishes where low wages 
and poor working conditions are 
tolerated. 

The active support of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
State Federations of Labor and 
City Central bodies to the Child 
Labor Amendment to the Consti- 


THANKSGIVING MESSAGE 


tution of the United States ‘s 
vital evidence of the concern and 
interest which is felt by all those 
who have the welfare of young 
people at heart. 
ever doubt for a moment tlie 
earnestness which the American 
Federation of Labor feels in re- 
gard to all problems which affect 
oung people, not only as to child 
abor questions, but in all matters 
which concern your educational 
facilities, your health and safety, 
and your right to live in a well- 
ordered community, free from 
the hazards and unhappiness 
which poverty visits upon human 
beings. 

And in future life you will find 
that the battles which have been 
fought for the improvement of 
standards of work and regula- 
tions in industry have been 
fought with you in mind, so that 
when the time comes for you to 
seek employment you will enter 
your new life without the handi- 
caps which older, more experi- 
enced men and women have over- 
come, or at least, have lessened. 


(The coupon for folders is on page 1257 of THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 





Goodbye until next time. 
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THE CONTEST 
PART III 
The Initiation 
(In the last issue we read what the girls were doing with their team in the 


new membership contest. 


T WAS late in the afternoon 
when the boys finished foot- 
ball practice. 

“Gosh, we’ve got to hustle to 
beat those girls,” Herb said. 
“Come on around in back. Joyce 
and Polly are scouting around 
trying to see who all are here.” 

“They're trying to act like 
they aren’t paying any atten- 
tion. They’re after all the in- 
formation they can get, though.” 

With this the boys moved to 
the rear of the yard. As they 
sprawled around on the back 
porch steps Lowry Jones, captain 
of the boys’ team, asked, “What 
have you fellows to report?” 

“Gee, we’re getting new mem- 
bers like a house afire,” Phil 
said. 

“The more the better,” put in 
Herb. “And we have some 
others on the list to go see.” 

The group discussed the pros- 
pective members, and by the time 


Now read what the boys are accomplishing.) 


they had counted them over their 
list was fully as long as that of 
the girls’ team. 

“Well, I have to get home to 
fl said Phil after a time. 
“T’ll go around and see Jack and 
Fitz right after I eat. I’m sure 
they are going to join, though.” 

“T’ll get in touch with the ones 
on my list,” said Earl Robinson. 

Ross Andrews picked up his 
football helmet ready to leave. 
“T’ll come over for you about a 
quarter to seven, Herb. See you 
later.” 

That evening the boys got in 
some very good work. When 
they met again the next morning 
they each reported successful 
visits among their friends. 

At noon, Phil Jergen, the 
Junior Union president, had a 
conference with Polly and Lowry, 
the team captains. 

“We think we should get to- 
gether concerning the initiation 
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of the new members,” he said to 
them. 

“Yes, we girls wondered what 
we all would do,” Polly added. 

“Our members are all lined up, 
and from what the boys say they 
are anxious to get initiated,” 
Lowry said. 

“We thought perhaps we could 
have a joint service Saturday,” 
Polly suggested. 

“That sounds all right,” said 
Lowry, nodding assent. 

“After school, then, we’ll have 
a meeting of the executive board, 
and make plans. Both of you be 
sure to be there. We can meet 
at our house.” 

“T’ll tell Joyce and Margot. 
And I think we should ask Miss 
Caton, too, don’t you?” Polly 
continued. 

“Yes, and I’ll give Herb the 
word,” Phil said. 

The three hurried home for 
their lunches after the short con- 
ference. 

When Polly reached her home 
Joyce was waiting for her. 

“There’s a board meeting right 
after school,” Polly told Joyce. 

“But what shall we do? We 
have to see Frankie after school. 
You know we promised Mrs. 
Powell we would be back this 
afternoon for the final decision,” 
Joyce reminded her friend. 

“That’s right, and it’s impor- 
tant, too.” 

“About the most important 
part of the whole contest, I 
think,” said Joyce. “If we could 
convince Mrs. Powell that we 
really are a _ serious-minded 
Junior Union, and that we are 
learning worthwhile things . . .” 


She was interrupted by a famil- 
iar call outside. 
“Oh, it’s Frankie!” exclaimed 


- Polly as she opened the door. 


“Come in!” 

“T’m so excited,” Frankie said 
as she whirled around and spun 
Joyce with her. “Mother says I 
may join, and I’m so glad!” 

“And so are we,” the others 
shouted, as they jumped up and 
down. Mrs. Witner came in to 
see what all the noise was about, 
and she, too, shared in the joy of 
the others when they told her the 
good news. The celebration was 
short, however, for the girls had 
to run off to school for the after- 
noon session. 

At the board meeting later in 
the day Miss Caton, the Junior 
Union counsellor, was one of the 
most eager in the preparation of 
the initiation service. 

“Everything we do at this 
meeting must be kept secret,” 
she cautioned the young people. 

“Oh, yes,” spoke up Polly. 
“We always keep our board meet- 
ings confidential.” 

The boys and girls, with Miss 
Caton’s help and suggestions, 
worked seriously for over an 
hour, discussing the proper 
method of conducting the initia- 
tion. It was the first real one 
they had had, for they themselves 
were all charter members. By 
time for them to leave for their 
respective homes they had 
planned a complete program. 
They were rather proud of their 
work, too, but to make sure it 
was all in order they decided to 
have a rehearsal before the meet- 
ing Saturday. 
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Saturday afternoon the attic 
of Witners’ house was in perfect 
readiness for the Junior Union 
meeting. The members of the 
Laurel Lodge were assembled 
three quarters of an hour ahead 
of the scheduled time. They 
went through the ceremony to 
make sure it would go smoothly. 

At two-thirty the expected 
guests began to arrive. The 
sergeant-at-arms met them and 
conducted them to the attic. 
They were ushered to seats fac- 
ing a small platform across 
which hung a curtain concealing 
the stage. When they were 
seated the curtain was pulled 
back disclosing the Juniors who 
had taken their places on the 
rostrum. Phil sat in the middle 
with Miss Caton beside him. 

When all were seated Phil 
stood and gave an address of wel- 
come to his friends, and then 
called on Miss Caton who ex- 
plained the purposes of the 
Junior Union. At the conclusion 
of her talk Phil again spoke to 
the newcomers. 

“You have presented your- 
selves here this afternoon as 
candidates for membership in 
the Laurel Junior Union. You 
have heard the message which 
Miss Caton brought you. The 
time has now come when I, as 
president of this organization, 
shall ask you for your solemn 
promise. Will you please stand.” 

The prospective members 
arose. 

“Junior Union candidates: 
You have come here of your own 
free will and seek membership 
in this body. An obligation of 


loyalty is required; but you may 
be assured that there is nothing 
contrary to any religious duties 
which you may have. With this 
in mind, are you willing to take 
this obligation which binds you 
upon your honor as long as life 
remains?” 

The answer was a chorus of 
“T do” from the standing young 
people. 

Phil continued: “You will now 
ve your right hand over your 

eart and repeat after me this 
obligation. 

“I, of my own free will, do 
solemnly promise to abide by the 
laws of this Junior Union. 

“TI promise to bear true alle- 
giance to my country and to the 
American Federation of Labor, 
and to keep sacred the principles 
of good citizenship and trade 
unionism. I also promise to edu- 
cate myself and fellow school- 
mates in the history of the labor 
movement. 

“T promise to be respectful and 
considerate of others in word and 
deed and I shall never knowingly 
harm a brother or see him 
wronged, if it is in my power to 
prevent it. 

“T promise that whenever and 
wherever possible I shali buy 
only strictly union made goods 
and shall influence others to do 
the same. 

“To all this I pledge my honor 
to observe as long as I live or un- 
til I am absolved from this obli- 
gation by this Junior Union.” 

As they concluded the pledge 
Phil went on, “You are now 
members of the Laurel Junior 
Union. 
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“If you will come by in single 
file I shall give you your pins, and 
you may write your names in 
the membership book which the 
secretary has at the table.” 

The sergeant-at-arms directed 
the new Juniors, and as they 
marched up to receive their 
badges and register in the book 
the other Juniors sang, “Onward, 
Mighty Labor,” accompanied by 
Joyce who played the melody on 
her violin. 


At the close of this part of ihe 
ceremonies and when all wire 
seated again Miss Caton made 
the announcement as to the w'n- 
ners of the contest. 

“The girls have one new men- 
ber more than the boys,” she con- 
cluded her remarks. The girls 
were overjoyed with the outconie, 
and Frankie Powell was glad all 
the way through that she had 
been allowed to become a Junior 
Union member. 


(The coupon for folders is on page 1868 of THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST) 


We have chosen - 
the jolliest person 
we know to bring 
you a Merry Christ- 
mas wish. We have 
so many new Jun- 
iors that the old fel- 
low will have a busy 
time carrying gifts 
and wishes to all of 


our members. So, 
we are helping him 
get around by send- 
ing him to you with 
this Junior Union 
magazine. 

His greeting and 
ours, from one Jun- 
ior Unionist to an- 
other, is: 


‘‘fMerrp Christmas, Happp Pew Bear”’ 


Goodbye until next time. 
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in | CHASE AND SANBORN DATED COFFEE! 


nd- 

ith 

ion Christmas holidays bring heavy meals, and many of them. Be sure 
to serve a fresh, full-bodied coffee that aids healthful digestion and 

ind < tore 

in- tops off each meal with satisfying flavor! 

an- 


Serve Chase and Sanborn Dated Coffee—packed in economical bags. 
It is made from the world’s finest coffees—rushed to your grocer 
fresh from our roasting ovens and dated so that you can be positive 
you are getting it fresh—the only way to insure healthful, pleasing 
coffee. And you can now get it at a saving. 


Use Chase and Sanborn for your holiday meals and all year ’round. 

You'll add to the pleasure of perfect meals and you’ll have the 
A, assurance of knowing that your family enjoys the best coffee you 
| can buy! Order a pound from your grocer today! 
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THE GIFT 
OF FRIENDSHIP 


| is a priceless gift within reach of 
every one —the gift of friendship. 

Of all the services of the telephone there 
is none more important than this — help 
ing you to make friends and to keep them. 

When people are in trouble, you go to 
them quickly by telephone. The telephone 
carries your good wishes on birthdays, wed- 
dings and anniversaries. Arranges a golf 
game or gets a fourth for bridge. Invites 
a business acquaintance to your home for 
dinner, and advises “home” that he is 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 4 


coming. Congratulates a youngster on his 
work at school, Thanks a neighbor or asks 
about the baby. Renews old times—shares 
confidences — plans for the future. 

Thus the bonds of friendship are formed 
and strengthened. Greater happiness comes 
into the widening circle of your life. Some 
one, somewhere, says sincerely —“It was 
nice of you to call.” 

This day, a voice-visit by telephone may 
bring reassurance to some good friend who 
is wondering how you are, 
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